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Sheep and Lambs 
On Feed Show 
Decline of 2% 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
sheep and lambs on feed for mar- 
ket Jan. 1 was down 2% from last 
‘year, according to a report from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The number is estimated at 4,255,- 
000 head, 66,000 fewer than a year 
earlier. 


Prices at Denver late in Decem-. 


ber averaged $16.50 cwt., virtually 
“the same as prices for the week end- 
ing Oct. 8, $16.48. 

Weather conditions to Jan. 1 in 
most parts of the country were fa- 
vorable. Forage in the West was 
significantly improved during Novem- 
ber. Wheat pasture has been mostly 
good for fall and winter grazing in 
the southern and central plans but 
wet fields have limited grazing to 
some extent, USDA said. Feed sup- 
plies in the Corn Belt were abundant. 

In the north central states 2,540,- 
000 sheep and lambs were on feed, 
less than 1% below the 2,552,000 head 
on feed Jan. 1, 1960. The sharpest 


(Turn to SHEEP, pac¢ 


General Mills Plans 
North Carolina Mill 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., will build a poultry feed mill in 
Monroe, N.C., 25 miles southeast of 
Charlotte, it was announced here by 
E. E. Woolley, company vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Larro Feed Division. 

The new mill, expected to be in 
production by late summer, will be 
complete with automatic blending, 
according to Mr. Woolley. 

“It is being built to take care of 
the expanding volume around Char- 
lotte and to broaden our service to 
the poultry industry in the area,” he 
commented. 


89) 


Scientists May Have 
Found Dairy Cow’s 
Appetite ‘Trigger’ 


LEXINGTON, KY. — Dairy cows, 
like human beings, have varying ap- 
petities. Some cows eat to a certain 
point, then quit; others stop eating 
before that point, others pass it. 

The question is, why? Are the cows 
full? Do they measure their amount 
of eating subconciously and then 
quit? 

University of Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station dairy science research- 
ers may have come up with part of 
the answer. They think they have 
found one of the factors that makes 
cows stop eating, thus opening up a 
whole array of possibilities for get- 
ting cows to eat more feed and pro- 
duce more milk. 

The factor is tied up with produc- 
tion of two short-chain volatile fatty 
acids by the cow’s rumen. These acids 
—propionic and acetic—build to cer- 
tain levels in the blood during the 
eating process. When certain levels 
are reached (variable in different 
cows) a “trigger’’ may be pulled in 

(Turn to SCIENTISTS, page 89) 
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SELLS CUSTOMER PRODUCTS—A Massachusetts firm has found that a separate 
customer products store boosts customer income and maintains tonnage. Page 38. 

AMINO ACID BALANCE—The necessity of being aware of the effect of amino 
acid excesses and counteracting such excesses is discussed on page 62. 

SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN—An lowa elevator owner discusses the attributes of 
a successful retail feed salesman on page 70. 

POULTRY FINANCING—A Mississippi bank's poultry specialist says financial 
planning lags behind poultry technology. Page 78. 
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dealers and tells how he adjusted in an article on page 80. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 


Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


Soybean Market Comment Explained 


WASHINGTON — Last week’s re- | 
port in Feedstuffs on the fantastic | 
bean futures market conveyed some | 
incorrect impressions—reflecting re- 
portorial writing which was imper- 
fect but not incorrect in what was 
basically intended. 

Feedstuffs reported: “There is a 
strong feeling that China is some- 
where behind this market and 
that they will deliver beans against 
high futures market prices.” 

There was no intention to indicate 


that Red China would deliver beans 
on the Chicago futures market con- 
tracts, but that since there were 
grave doubts concerning the agricul- 
tural conditions in China, the Chinese 
Reds would take advantage of the 
zooming domestic price of beans in 
the U.S. and export beans to western 
Europe on the basis of high prices of 
U.S. beans to the extent that the 
Chicago market reflects values. 
There was never any intention on 
(Turn to SOYBEANS, 
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Major Farm Legislation Not Likely This Year 


WASHINGTON — Herewith is a 
gossipy item, supported by some sub- 
stance but not fully confirmed. 

There is little likelihood that there 
will be any major farm legislation at 
the first session of the 87th Congress. 

Pressure is on from the wheat belt | 
states for adoption of the two-price 
plan for wheat with parity or there- | 
abouts for domestic consumption for 
food. It would require marketing cer- | 
tificates plus a requirement of a vol- 


untary reduction in the individual 
farm share of acreage allotments on 
the national basis of 55 million. 
The small, 15-acreage-exemption 
farmers won't like this, and it is a 
tough bill to sell Congress. 
The new secretary of agriculture 


does not know a great deal about 
national farm legislation. It may be 
significant that Sen. Hubert Hum- 


phrey, reelected Democrat from Min- 
(Turn to COMMENT, pa 


ge 85) 


Conventioning Turkeymen Say: 


Bigger Turkey Crop Certain, 
Lower Prices May Be Result 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


CHICAGO—An apprehensive atti- 
ture toward the upcoming turkey 
marketing year was sensed here last 
week during the National Turkey 
Federation convention. Comments 
gathered from feed men, producers, 
hatcherymen, processors and other 
representatives of the turkey indus- 
try revealed a general consensus that 
1961 will be a year of more turkeys 
and slightly lower prices. 

A crop bigger than 1960’s record 


appears to be a certainty in the new 
year. But just how big it will be still 
is a matter for speculation. 

Most turkeymen and NTF’s Eat- 
More-Turkey advertising and promo- 
tion directors are preparing for the 
industry’s biggest marketing year— 
and they agree with survey results 
which indicate an increase in produc- 
tion and a possible decline in prices. 

On the eve of the convention, the 
Feed Survey Committee of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn. esti- 

(Turn to TURKEYS, page 88) 


Numbers of 


Layers on 
Jan. 1 Off 4% 


WASHINGTON—The fact that re- 
duced layer numbers and increased 
prices for eggs have set the stage 
for increased numbers of flock re- 
placement birds this spring is borne 
out once more by the Jan. 1 crop 
production report of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Numbers of layers Jan. 1 totaled 
305,030,000, down 4% from a year 
earlier and the lowest-of record for 
this date. Numbers decreased in all 
areas but the western states. 

Decreases registered were: 9% in 
the north Atlantic area, 7% in the 
east north central and west north 
central areas, 4% in the south cen- 
tral area and 1% in the south Atlan- 
tic area. The western area was up 
10%. 

The rate of lay Jan. 1 was 52.4 eggs 
per 100 birds compared to 54.2 eggs 

(Turn to LAYERS, page 89) 


Prospects re Bigger 
Chick Hatch, Lower 
Egg Prices Analyzed 


WASHINGTON — An analysis of 
developments affecting egg prices in- 
dicates that for 1961 as a whole, the 
average farm price will be somewhere 
between the 31.1¢ average of 1959 
and a figure of about 35¢ doz. for 
1960. 

This is noted by Edward Karpoff, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture econ- 
omist, as he-comments on the cur- 
rently reduced layer numbers and 
egg production and the prospects for 
an increased replacement hatch this 
spring and lower egg prices later in 
the year. 

Mr. Karpoff points out that egg 

(Turn to HATCH, page 85) 


E. D. Griffin of Allied 
Mills Retires; Christen, 
Graham to Head Sales 


CHICAGO—The retirement of E. 
D. Griffin, vice president in charge of 
sales for Allied Mills, Inc., as of 
Jan. 31, has been 
announced by E. 
W. Lenz, presi- 
dent, who states 
that Mr. Griffin 
will continue as a 
member of the 
board. His sales 
responsibilities 
will be carried on 
by his two former 
assistants, F. E. 
Christen, who has 
been named ad- 
ministrator of sales, and T. W. 
Graham, who is to be general sales 
manager. 

Mr. Griffin is a veteran in the feed 
business and has been an industry 
leader for many years. A native of 
southern Illinois, he served in World 
War I before entering the college of 
agriculture, University of Illinois. 

(Turn to RETIREMENT, page 88) 
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ANALYSIS OF PRELIMINARY 1960 census figures shows that the 
number of Iowa farms of more than 10 acres has declined by 12.4% since 
1950. This means, Eber Eldridge, Iowa State University economist, points 
out, that one out of every eight Iowa farm operators has quit farming. The 
size of farms, meanwhile has been increasing. For example, the number of 
Iowa farms with less than 260 acres has decreased by 21% since 1950, but the 
number with more than 260 acres has increased by 25.5%. In 1950, Iowa 
farms of more than 10 acres averaged 171 acres in size. By 1960 this average 
had increased to 193.6 acres. 

This analysis, of course, confirms what has been an apparent trend for 
some time. However, Mr. Eldridge points out that speed of change seems to 
be picking up momentum. From 1945 to 1950 the rate of decrease in the 
number of Iowa farms was 2.8% per year. From 1950 to 1955 there was a 
5% decrease, and from 1955 to 1960 there was a 9.4% decrease in the number. 

There has been no decline in the percentages of operators owning their 
own farms, the economist notes. Thus, the structure of the family farm is 
changing, but the family farm is continuing and is economically as strong 
as it ever was because of its flexibility and ability to meet change, Mr. 
Eldridge observes. 

COMPETITION AND OTHER ECONOMIC factors which have put many 
farms out of business have affected other industrial groups, too, R. W. Bart- 
lett, University of Illinois agricultural economist points out. Even though 
population has risen 46% since 1929, these reductions in various groups have 
occurred in the past 30 years: Retail food stores, 33%; dairy manufacturing 
plants, 56%; farms, 28%; coal miners, 64%; railroad employees, 20%. 

v 

ANOTHER FARM ECONOMIST, A. G. Mueller of the University of 
Illinois, also noting the shift to larger farm. production units, cites a move 
to increased output of higher-value cash crops, hogs and beef as an attempt 
by farmers to maintain their financial. position in a period of falling farm 
prices. “With a high output per man needed to keep going,” he says, “the 
future needs for capital on farms may be great. The problems of obtaining 
adequate credit to finance farm business in the 1960's will be of major im- 
portance.” 

THE INCREASE IN BOTH size and numbers of cattle feedlots in the 
Iowa-Illinois-Minnesota-Dakota area has definitely increased the need for 
“tailored” financing of farm operations, according to Growers Credit Corp., 
a Minneapolis-based lending organization which specializes in loans to live- 
stock feeders. Country banks in many rural areas apparently are unable to 
provide credit to all the larger feeders or in sufficient amounts to those who 
feed out 200-head-and-up lots of cattle, it is reported. And while feed com- 
panies are handling a substantial portion of total chicken and turkey financing 
needs, the same arithmetic does not apply in regard to feeder cattle—that 
is, the feed tonnage generated per dollar tied up in loans is proportionately 
much smaller in livestock than in poultry. Cattle feeders, for the most part, 
therefore are looking elsewhere for needed credit. 

WHILE SOME MIDWESTERN feed companies are busily developing 
some huge broiler operations, there’s talk in the South about wanting to 
grow roasting chickens, which used to be a midwestern specialty. This is ob- 
served by Frank A. Priebe, as quoted in the Nebraska Poultry Improvement 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 85) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Although temperatures have been mild nearly everywhere, the new year 
has started off with increased formula feed sales. Dealers and feeders are 
replacing depleted year-end stocks. And feed prices, which until this week 


had risen steadily, encouraged buying. 


This week’s wholesale feedstuff price index of 80.1 is an advance of .8 
over last week. However, the latest mark still is under the 82.9 figure of a 
year earlier. Also in a climb is the feed-grain index, which, at 625 this week, 
is .8 better than a week ago, but under the 65.4 index of a year ago. A dip of 
.3 in the hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was reported this week. The 
new ratio of 15.8 remained well above the year-ago mark of 10.3, however. 


(Feed markets in detail on pages 86-83.) 


Northwest 


January showed additional promise 
this week of being a very satisfactory 
month for feed manufacturers in the 
Northwest. Most feed men contacted 
said business was good and they ex- 
pect it to continue that way for some 
time. 

There appears to be a boom in 


dairy feeds right now, but feeds for’ 


beef cattle, hogs and poultry are 
moving in encouraging volume also. 
Even turkey feed business is show- 
ing signs of revival. 

With most mills on a strong five- 
day week, some are finding it neces- 
sary to run on Saturdays to keep up 
with orders. 

Aside from the weather's contri- 
bution to strengthening demand, a 
major factor is that feeders and deal- 
ers apparently had depleted their 
feed supplies as the year ended and 
are now stocking up again. This is 
an indication, of course, that when 
stocks are replaced feed sales will 
level off—but it is expected that this 
level will be higher than at the same 
time a year ago. 

Animal proteins, linseed oi] meal 
and millfeeds advanced in price this 
week, but lower prices for soybean 
oil meal and lower or steady prices 
for most other ingredients were ex- 
pected to keep feed prices unchanged. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west continued its trend of last week 
with most mills reporting slower op- 
erations. Mills are operating on a 
five-day basis but backlogs of orders 
continued to shrink. The two primary 
reasons for reduced sales are the ex- 
tremely mild weather in this area 
which permits use of wheat pastures 
and a trend of buyer resistance 
against the higher prices manufac- 
turers have had to post due to the 
rise in major ingredients and grains. 

Cattle feed and hog feeds are hold- 
ing up well but are showing the re- 
sult of the stocking up of feeders and 
dealers at the end of the past year. 
Some cold weather and a snow cover- 
ing would be a stimulus to these lines. 

Meat protein prices have posted 
the largest advance in two years. 


Northeast 


Interest in formula feeds tapered 
off after a 10-day sales upturn at the 
start of this month, and some in- 
gredients reflected the easing in de- 
mand. 

A number of factors contributed 
to the setback: Part was psychologi- 
= part the weather and part politi- 


incoming administration’s atti- 
tude that the complicated agricultur- 
al problem won’t be tackled in a 
hurry took some of the edge off the 
market. 

The weather in this region has 
moderated and some consumers are 


working off their inventories. 

Dairy feeds and egg mashes ac- 
counted for the bulk of the sales ton- 
nage. Increasing amounts of growing 
feeds are showing up but the volume 


as yet isn’t large. Turkey feeds have @ 


trickled off into an unprofitable item. 
Egg prices continued weak, but 
broilers held their own and were up 


Ib. 
Southeast 


All types of formula feed business 
in the Southeast continue to be re- 
ported as being fairly good. 

Prices were uneven last week and 
many of the leading southern broiler 
producing areas reported Georgia 
prices being 15¢ Ib., f.o.b. the farms. 
With higher cost of feed ingredients, 
producers are unable to realize any 
kind of profit at this time. 

Most of the feed ingredient buyers 
have booked their requirements for 
January and resellers are offering 
both cottonseed and soybean meal for 
January shipment only at $2 ton un- 
der February prices, and some feel 
that we are due for possibly lower 
prices. 

Good buying interest in corn has 
caused prices to advance 1-2¢ bu., 
making the delivered price $1.30- 
$1.32, depending upon location. 

Cottonseed hulls continue in tight 
supply with asking prices by the mills 
being unchanged. Production of cit- 
rus pulp is greater than demand and 
many of the larger producers are 
now warehousing pulp. Smaller proc- 
essors, with little or no storage space, 
have reduced their prices as much 
as $5 ton this week, with prices at 
$40-$45, f.o.b. producing points. 

Major processors are fearful they 
will not have enough pulp to take 
care of their customers’ year’s re- 
quirements and are not willing to 
meet the lower prices at this time, 
but would rather warehouse the pu!p: 


Central . States 


If the first fyll week of the new 
year is any criterion, the commercial 
mixed feed industry is going to do 
all right in this area for some months 
to come. But, at the same time, it 
would be no great surprise to see 
some moderate easing off in demand 
during next mon.h. 

Inventories had been permitted to 
become so badly depleted that it 
probably is going to take several 
weeks or more before they will be 
back up around the point where the 
demand from feeders can be taken 
care of irrespective of how urgent 
the need might be at the time. 

All plants seem to be going along 
on a full five-day week for certain 
and a smattering of others find that 
they have to run on Saturdays in 
order to keep up with shipping in- 
structions. 

While this has not been a “real” 
cold winter so far, temperatures have 

(Turn to MARKETS, pag. 91) 
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for particle size as well as potency. 


greater stability. Peter Hand C-F Prem 


What’s new in profit-building 
premixes for ruminant animals? 


It’s Peter Hand’s new C-F Premix! 

Recent research has shown us that ruminant animals 
ean and do flourish on relatively high levels of low quality 
roughages if we supplement these roughages with the 
necessary, nutritional and cellulolytic factors. These 
factors help establish and feed the microbial population 
of the rumen to aid in the digestion of cellulose, build 
microbial nutrients which can be used by the animal, 
and produce unidentified growth stimulants. 

But, since all animals do not need or use the same 
factors, modifications of the basic formula should be 
made to control the amounts of vitamins and trace 
minerals that will be added to the ration. And, that’s a 
job for Peter Hand’s new C-F Premizes. 

Here is a fortifier that takes full advantage of all the 


latest scientific developments. There are separate for- 
mulations for dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep and goats, 
and horses. And each has been blended to the specific 
needs of the animals it will feed. C-F Premixes help 
provide them with a balanced diet to promote strong 
and healthy growth and quickly bring them to their 
full profit potential . .. even on the lower quality roughage. 


PETER HAND'S RED TAPE SAVES YOU 
TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY! 
Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples are taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand Premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 

been established. 


Look for the answer first 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


from Peter Hand Research 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


Modern equipment at Peter Hand assures prop- 
er blending of ingredients. Finished products are tested 


Now Has Improved Vitamin A and D; with even 


proper amount of vitamins and trace minerals to quickly 
bring the ruminant animal to its full profit potential on 
economical roughages. 1 bag fortifies 1 ton. 


Per 


ix contains just the 


: 
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Delmarva Prices 
Above Year Ago 


SALISBURY, MD. — The year has 
started off good, pricewise, for broil- 
ers. At least the first week of this 
year had a higher price in Delmarva 
than a year earlier, it is reported. 

The average price paid on the farm 
was 17.43¢ lb. compared to 16.95¢ a 
year ago and 16.22¢ the week earlier. 

Nationally, the egg set moved up- 
ward. Hatcheries in the 22 reporting 
broiler producing states set 47,162,- 
000 eggs during the week ending Jan. 
7. This was 2% above the previous 
week and 3% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Settings were 
up from the previous week in 13 of 
the 22 reporting states. States re- 
porting sizeable increases include Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas, Delaware 
and Georgia. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
33,824,000 broiler chicks. This was 
4% above the previous week and 5% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases were reported for 14 
states compared with the previous 
week. States showing appreciable in- 
creases include Georgia, Texas, North 
Carolina, and Alabama. 


Miles Announces 


Cellulase Enzyme 


ELKHART, IND. — The Miles 
Chemical Co., a division of Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., has announced de- 
velopment of a new cellulase enzyme 
—Takamine Cellulase 4000—which is 
said to possess “excellent stability 
and activity under a wide range of 
conditions.” It hydrolyzes and thus 
depolymerizes cellulosic materials, a 
company spokesman said. 

Officials said current research indi- 
cates that the new enzyme will have 
applications in several industries, in- 
cluding use in animal feeds to im- 
prove weight gains and feed efficien- 
cies. 

The new product is commercially 
available with standardized 4,000 cel- 
lulase units per gram. It is also avail- 
able up to levels having three times 
this standard potency. 

The new enzyme, officials said, is 
the result of a four-year research 
program by Miles Chemical’s Taka- 
mine Laboratory, Clifton, N.J. 

“Cellulase is a standardized en- 
zyme preparation which attacks 
cellulose and other beta-glucosides,” 
the announcement said. “Heretofore, 
available cellulase enzymes have evi- 
denced inability for concerted activity 
under varying conditions.” The en- 
zyme, it was said, digests many cel- 
lulosic materials. Soybean hulls was 
among the things mentioned. 

Dr. L. A. Underkofler, director of 
enzymology at Miles Chemical, said 
research is continuing to determine 
the full extent of activity and sta- 
bility characteristics. He cited re- 
search to show that the new enzyme 
possesses stability and activity over 
a wide range of temperature, acidity 
and other conditions. 


Shell Files Petition 
For Alcohol in Feed 


WASHINGTON — Sheil Chemical 
Co., New York, has filed a food addi- 
tive petition with the Food and Drug 
Administration proposing issuance of 
a regulation to provide for the safe 
use in animal feed of ethyl alcohol 
containing certain denaturants for in- 
creasing weight gains and improving 
feed efficiency. 

Notice of the filing of this petition 
under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act was given by FDA in 
the Jan. 10 Federal Register. 


OREGON FEED STORE SOLD 

PROVOLT, ORE.—The Provolt 
Feed & Seed Store has been bought 
by Mr. and Mrs. Don Messenger. The 
operation was formerly owned by 
Violet Dimmick, Grants Pass., Ore. 


EARLY REGISTRATION 
FOR AFMA SUGGESTED 


CHICAGO—It’s time to make ho- 
tel reservations for the annual Amer- 
lean Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention and the National Feed Indus- 
try Show, the AFMA points out. The 
double event will be held May 7-10 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago, and more than 3,000 feed men 
from all parts of the world are ex- 
pected to be on hand, say AFMA 
officials. 

Although the Conrad Hilton is the 
world’s largest hotel, AFMA suggests 
that those planning to attend make 
their reservations early. Reservation 
requests should go to the Conrad Hil- 


| ton Hotel, Michigan Boulevard, 7th 


to 8th St., Chicago 5, Ill. Information 
on the convention may be obtained 
from the AFMA, 50 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

The feed show will open Sunday 
afternoon, May 7, and continue 
through Wednesday afternoon, May 
10. Special AFMA activities will get 
under way Monday, May 8, and the 
main convention program—promised 
to offer a “speaking card equal to or 
better than the magnificent presenta- 
tions of recent years’’—will be pre- 
sented May 9-10. 


Purina Is Stockholder 
Of Turkey Company 


LANCASTER, CAL.—The Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, will be a stock- 
holder of a new turkey breeder and 
hatchery corporation. 

Birdseli A. Keithley of Keithley 
Sunland Farms, Lancaster, major tur- 
key breeder farm and hatchery, an- 
nounced that the business is being 
incorporated as a result of a long- 
range financial reorganization. 

Stockholders of the new corpora- 
tion, to be known as Keithley’s, Inc., 
will be B. A. Keithley; Robert Mc- 
Pherrin, a prominent turkey grower, 
breeder and hatcheryman of River- 
side, Cal.; and the Purina company. 

In the reorganization, Mr. Mc- 
Pherrin will become the sales agent 
responsible for the sale and distribu- 
tion of all Keithley products. 


Feed Firm Unveils 
New Pig Brooder 


MINNEAPOLIS — A pig brooder 
and utility heater, described as op- 
erating on a principle “as old as the 
sun,” has been introduced by Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., feed division of 
Cargill, Inc. 

The unit is a gas-fired infra-red 
ray device which operates at “about 
one fourth the cost of electric heat 
lamps and one half the cost of con- 
ventional gas warmers,” according to 
F. M. Parkinson, Nutrena special 
products development manager. 

The heater, about the size and 
shape of a small cake pan, retails for 
$35 and is marketed by the feed firm 
through its 26-state dealer organiza- 
tion. A larger unit is sold, under fran- 
chise from Nutrena, by the Mar- 
quette Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 

The unit was developed as a brood- 
er and designed specifically for use 
in the individual farrowing houses of 
Nutrena’s swine production system. 
Tests at the Cargill-Nutrena research 
farm have shown it to be equally ef- 
ficient, however, in central barn-type 
housing, Mr. Parkinson said. 

The heater warms like the sun, 
he noted, emitting infra-red rays that 
heat solid objects without appreciably 
warming the air. The rays are created 
by burning natural or regular LP 
bottled gas through a special ceramic 
filter mat. 

“In the individual unit, for exam- 
ple, the brooder warms the baby pigs 
and surrounding floor without wast- 
ing energy heating the surrounding 
air. Air temperatures will rise, but 
only as heat rises from the already- 
warmed floor and animals,” he said 

“Research farm studies during the 
1959-60 winter showed the brooder 
cost an average of 12.8¢ daily to op- 
erate as compared to 25.5¢ for a con- 
ventional gas heater and 53.1¢ for an 
electric lamp,” he said. “In addition 
to units used in research situations, 
more than 400 others were operated 
simultaneously in commercial swine 
operations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois. 

“Research farm data showed new- 
born pigs find their way to the center 
of the infra-red heat pattern in an 
average of four minutes, sprawling 
beneath the brooder as they would in 
outdoor sunlight. Conventionally 

(Turn to BROODER, page 89) 


baby 


pigs instinctively find their way to the infra-red heated floor in a farrowing 
unit at the Cargill-Nutrena research farm, scientists report. Here Dr. Francis 
Wingert, swine research scientist, checks a litter of young porkers relaxing 
beneath a Nutrena brooder, “comfortable and warm despite the 11° outdoor 
temperature shown on the thermometer.” Nutrena officials report that the 
new heater, in farm tests, operated at less than one-fourth the cost of electric 
heat lamps and one-half the cost of conventional gas heaters. 


W. W. Elfrank R. J. Leavitt 


Regional Purina Post 


To Warren Elfrank 


ST. LOUIS—Warren W. Elfrank 
has been named sales manager of the 
eastern region for the Ralston Purina. 
Co., with headquarters at Alexandria, 
Va., it is announced by H. B. Morris, 
Purina vice president and general 
sales manager for chows. 

Mr. Elfrank succeeds Ralph J. 
Leavitt, who will serve as assistant 
general sales manager until his re- 
tirement Aug. 1, 1961. 

Mr. Elfrank has been assistant 
eastern region sales manager for the 
past year. He joined Ralston Purina 
as a territory salesman in Kentucky 
in 1950. Subsequently he served as a 
district salesman in the Atlanta divi- 
sion, as poultry meat chow sales man- 
ager in the southern region and as 
central division sales manager. 

Mr. Leavitt joined Ralston Purina 
in 1922 and became eastern region 
sales manager July 1, 1943. Mr. Mor- 
ris announced that Mr. Leavitt's 
“unique background and wide expe- 
rience will be utilized to the fullest in 
the next seven months on special as- 
signments involving Purina’s future 
course in several different areas.” 


Salsbury’s Hog Health 
Line Offered Nationally 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. Sals- 
bury’s new line of hog health prod- 
ucts is being made available to deal- 
ers throughout the hog-raising sec- 
tions of the country, according to 
Herman Bos, vice president of mar- 
keting, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

“Tested and proven by more than 
200 dealers in Indiana and Illinois 
during 1960, the sale of these new 
products is now being promoted by a 
campaign spotlighting the local deal- 
er as the certified headquarters for 
Dr. Salsbury’s hog health products,” 
officials said. 

“This promotion includes a 16-page 
manual on hog health, postcards, lo- 
cal newspaper ads, radio announce- 
ments, local newspaper publicity, plus 
product literature, dosage charts, 
window streamers and pennants.” 

An offcial wall plaque certifies 
to the appointment of each dealer. 
Also, dealers get a display rack with 
minimum order. 

Products included are those for 
faster rate of gain: Hog-Aid, Hog- 
Gain, 3-Nitro Powder and Strepcil- 
lin F-25; for sanitation and parasite 
control: Germex, Pig-Wormer, Mala- 
thion 57, and Malathion 4; disease 
preventives: Erysipelas Bacterin, 
P‘g-Iron; and disease treatments: 
Pig-Scour Tablets, Hog-Sulfs, Hog- 
Aid Feed Mix. 


FARM BUREAU APPOINTMENT 

GARNER, IOWA—William Powell 
has been named manager of the re- 
tail division of the Farm Bureau 
Service Co. of Iowa. The division 
serves Farm Bureau members in 
Hamilton, Cerro Gordo, -Hancock, 
Worth and Winnebago counties. Mr. 
Powell was manager of the S & L 
Farm Bureau Service Co. at Sioux 
Center for the past 3% years. He will 
be assisted by Paul Kloberdanz, for- 
merly office manager at the A & G 
Farm Service at Audubon. The retail 
division, a new company operation, 
replaces local service companies in 
the five counties. 
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(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


398 college tests prove Stilbosol feeders 
get back an average of $11.57 for every : 
$1 invested in this proved gain booster. | < 


6 years of tests show... 


Number Gain Based on Current Prices ; 
398 Experimental College Stimu- | feed | Return Est. Return Six years ago, Stilbosol was made available to 
Comparisons* Experiments tation Savings Per Cost/ Per $ . 
Compared Animal | Animal | Invested cattle feeders fattening cattle for market. By using 
" this new beef gain booster, catthemen were prom- 
E STIEBESTROL ised an extra 15% daily gain on 10% less feed 
(10 Mg. Oral) 1Se an extra ally g 
(Fattening Ration) 105 13% | 10% | $6.94 | $0.60 | $11.57 How is this promise holding up? Take a good 
2 look at the chart. Notice the return per animal, 
TILBESTROL return per dollar investment, extra gain, and feed 
(10-Mg. Oral) i savings. Note, too, that these are averages and 
(Growing Ration) 58 10, | $5.63 | $0.60 $9.38 r 
include high-gaining, medium-gaining and low- 
gaining rations. If you feed a high-gaining ration, os 
ANTIBIOTICS 2 4% 3% | B16 | $1.05 $3.00 you can expect to better these average figures. j 
Thousands of cattlemen have. They continue to do so. 
ENZYME 12 1% | 4% | $3.05 | $203 | $1.50 
Three years after its introduction, about three 
fourths of the cattle fed out for market in the 
ALCOHOL 6 4g, 2 1.44 2.40 0.60 
be : United States were being fed fattening rations 
containing Stilbosol. Proof enough that Stilbosol 
TRANQUILIZERS 72 3%, 1g $0.90 | $0.75 $1.20 paid off in the feedlot! 
Today, cattlemen are still getting the same in- 
CHEMOBIOTIC 30 None | None | $0.46 | $0.75 $0.6] 
: creased daily gains and the same feed savings per 
— pound of gain. In the past six years, an estimated 
LIVE RUMEN 3 3% | None | None none 40,160,000 head of Stilbosol-fed cattle have been 
slaughtered to feed our growing and beef-hungry 
nation. 


*Reported at the American Society of Animal Production Meeting, 
November, 1959. Results represent 32 different colleges. 


Stilbosol is Elanco Products Company's trademark for diethylstilbestrol premix which is manufac- 
tured and sold under exclusive license granted by lowe State College Research Foundation, 
Inc., under its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


E[ANGCO 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin Biz * MICRO-PEN® (special cooted procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY + A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested feed additive 
in the world) continues to give most feeders an extra 15% gain 
on 10%, less feed. 
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‘Let’s All Sell Turkey on Tuesday,’ 
Says Speaker in Marketing Session 


| during banquets and meetings. Many 


CHICAGO —If more turkeys are 
grown in 1961, it follows that for the 
year to be a profitable one, more tur- 
key will have to be consumed. This 
proposition was the delegated con- 
cern of several speakers and the nat- 
ural concern of others attending the 
National Turkey Federation conven- 
tion in Chicago last week at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel. 

It was agreed that greater con- 
sumption of turkey in the future will 
depend upon quality improvement, 
development of new turkey products 
and marketing turkey in new forms 
to satisfy demands of the consumer. 

“Let’s all sell turkey on Tuesday,” 
recommended Brad W. Mason, Pro- 
duce Terminal Cold Storage Co., Chi- 
cago. “Why did I pick ‘Tuesday’ for 
the slogan. Well, I picked that par- 
ticular day of the week because I 
couldn't find a holiday on Tuesday 
on this year’s calendar.” 

This was Mr. Mason’s way of say- 
ing that turkey, traditionally favored 
for holiday feasts, should be promot- 
ed as a meat for more frequent con- 
sumption throughout the year. 

“We raised 82 million turkeys in 
each of the last two years and have 
prospects of increasing that figure in 
1961,” he said. “As it is, every fam- 
ily must eat a turkey on Thanks- 
giving and another on Christmas to 
make us come out even. 

“But let us think when the last 
holiday occurred that we, as a family, 
ate alone. The usual trend is to in- 
vite friends or relatives to spend the 
joyful seasons with us. My observa- 
tion is that on the holidays we usu- 
ally eat in groups of three families 
per group or 15 million separate 
gatherings setting down to turkey on 
the two main holidays. This, as you 
can see, leaves us with 50 million 
birds to sell. 

“Here is our problem,” he contin- 
ued. “We must, if we are to prosper 
in this business, get turkey in some 
form, on the family table at many 
additional meals throughout the 
year.” 

Mr. Mason said this problem has 
been a worry to the merchandiser 
ever since production reached 50 mil- 
lion birds a year. “Our present mar- 
keting plans seem to have reached 
a plateau in per capita consumption, 
and we must find other means to in- 
crease the current rate of 6 Ib. a 
year,” he said. 

EMT Campaign 

Mr. Mason reviewed the results of 
NTF’s Eat-More-Turkey campaign: 

“The first thought of the merchan- 
diser was the public eating houses. 

. With constant advertising and 
demonstrations the folks administer- 
ing the EMT fund told hotels, rail- 
roads, airlines and restaurants the 
many advantages of serving turkey. 

“Eating houses took note of this 
and many of our birds disappeared 


more were consumed during regular 


daily meals. Woolworth & Co., the 5¢ 


| and 10¢ chain, 


became the largest 
single consumer of turkey in the US. 

“Everything was fine. EMT dona- 
tions had done their work. So what 
happened? With no surplus, the mar- 
ket went up and you raised more 
birds.” 

Mr. Mason related that merchan- 
disers next went to work on the tur- 
key fryer. “Through the EMT cam- 
paign, the public was told how good 
turkey barbecue was and that low fat 
turkey was great for outdoor sum- 
mer meals,” he said. “Again we got 
tons of turkeys consumed off season. 

“This was good, but turkey raising 
continued to be profitable, so you 
raised more birds. The processor add- 
ed more room and bought more 
equipment to speed your birds to 

(Turn to *TUESDAY', page 90) 


Integration Gaining 
Responsibilities in 
U.S. Turkey Industry 


CHICAGO—Integration is expand- 
ing rapidly in the turkey industry— 
and nearly all of this vertical or hori- 
zontal control or coordination of re- 
lated enterprises involves feed manu- 
facturing. 

This fast-paced trend, indicated in 
program talks and informal chats 
during last week’s National Turkey 
Federation convention in Chicago, is 
not the ogre it once was in the minds 
of many producers. It appeared there 
are some producers who will hold out 
for complete independence, but the 
majority are convinced they must be- 
come a part of a team to coordinate 
hatching, feeding, processing and 
marketing. 

Influence, Responsibility 

The influence and responsibility of 
integration in the nation’s turkey in- 
dustry was summed up by Dr. W. A. 
Billings, an industry pioneer now liv- 
ing in St. Petersburg, Fla.: 

“The integrators are the ones who 
determine the size of the crop.” 
(Other comments made by Dr. Bill- 
ings appear in related convention 
stories in this issue.) 

C. N. Thurnbeck, Forest Lake, 
Minn., retiring NTF president, ob- 
served: “The day is gone when any 
segment of the turkey industry can 
isolate itself from over-all industry 
problems. .. . In the future, growers, 
breeders, hatcherymen, feed men, 
processors—all must think in terms 
of the entire industry. .. .” (Feed- 
stuffs, page 1, Jan. 7.) 

About feed companies and integra- 
tion, Mr. Thurnbeck said: The task 

(Turn to INTEGRATION, page 90) 


AWARDED SCHOLARSHIPS—Willard K. Eberly (left, first picture), Har- 
risonburg, Va., and Kay Ingersol (left, second picture), Michigan Valley, Kan- 
sas, are presented $500 scholarships in recognition of receiving the National 
Youth Achievement Award at the Jan. 4-6 National Turkey Federation con- 
vention in Chicago. (Feedstuffs, Jan. 7.) Willard Eberly receives his scholar- 
ship from Dr. John G. Salsbury, president, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa, and Miss Ingersol is congratulated by R. H. Eshelman, 
representing Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, donor of her scholarship. 


Turkey Industry 
Seeks Expansion 
In Export Trade 


CHICAGO — The establishment of 
standards of quality that will pre- 
serve and expand export markets for 
the nation’s ever-growing crop of 
turkeys is being sought by the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation. 

NTF directors, meeting in Chicago 
Jan. 4-6 during the federation’s an- 
nual convention, noted that new for- 
eign markets may be jeopardized un- 
less effective methods are established 
to assure the export market of prop- 
er quality. 

One of several NTF resolutions ap- 
proved by the directors calls for fed- 
eration support in the enlistment of 
appropriate enabling legis'ation un- 
der which turkeymen and the US. 
Department of Agriculture may es- 
tablish “such export standards for 
turkeys and turkey products as may 
be necessary from time to time to 
preserve and maximize export op- 
portunities for these products.” 

Herbert Bevers of Salt Lake City, 
chairman of NTF’s marketing com- 
mittee. said the 7% fhcrease exnect- 
ed in the 1961 turkey crop could be 
absorbed by markets at home and 
abroad. Recently returned from a 
trin to Europe where he and other 
NTF representatives studied possi- 
bilities of increasing turkey exports 
overseas, Mr. Beyers added that 
European markets could rapidly ex- 
pand in 1961. 

“Holland. West Germany and 
Switzerland appear to be our best 
turkey markets in Europe.” he com- 
mented. “There is a possibility, too. 
that markets in Italy, Spain and 
France could open.” 

“Potential Great” 

M. C Small, NTF executive secre- 
tary, who also was on an export-pro- 
motion visit to Europe this fall, said, 
“The potential market for turkeys 
abroad is very great, but it will take 

(Turn to EXPORTS, page 99) 


Program Oregon 
Nutrition Event Told 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Topics rang- 
ing from “Protein Supplements in 
Ruminant Diets” to “Amino Acids in 
Poultry Rations” fill the completed 
program for the 19th annual Oregon 
Animal Nutrition Conference to be 
held here Feb. 2-3, according to Wil- 
liam Eggimann, industry general 
chairman. 

The sessions will be held at Oregon 
State College here under sponsorship 
of the college and the Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn. 

Mr. Eggiman says that three highly 
regarded out of state speakers will be 
featured on the program. They are: 
Dr. James H. Meyer, University of 
California, Davis; Dr. H. M. Scott, 
University of Illinois, and Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus, The Ray Ewing Co., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. The remainder of the pro- 
gram will be made up with talks by 
members of the Oregon State College 
School of Agriculture staff. 

On the program for the morning 
session Feb. 2 will be the following 
speakers: Dr. James H. Mayer, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, “Forage 
Evaluation”; Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Ore- 
gon State College, “Selenium in Ani- 
mal Nutrition,” and Dr. George Ars- 
cott, Oregon State College, “Eggshell 
Thickness.” 

Speakers on the program the after- 
noon of Feb. 2 include: Dr. H. M. 
Scott, University of Illinois, “Amino 
Acids in Poultry Rations”; research 
briefs by the following Oregon State 
College staff members: Dr. W. E. 
Babcock, “Coccidiosis Immunization”; 
Dr. J. R. Haag, “Copper Deficiency in 
Range Cattle’; C. M. Fischer, “In- 
creasing Turkey Sales Through Su- 

(Turn to OREGON, page 90) 


Program Set for 
Montana Meeting 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—Several new 
and important developments in rumi- 
nant feeding will be among the top- 
ics to be presented at the Montana 
Nutrition Conference Feb. 6-7 at 
Montana State College. 

Cattle finishing as well as other 
aspects of cattle and sheep nutrition 
will be covered by guest speakers and 
Montana State scientists. 

Speakers and their topics include: 
Pr. R. A. Rasmussen, Peter Hand 
Foundation, recent rumen develop- 
ments; R. B. Grainger, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., fat-calcium-vitamin A 
needed for greater feedlot perform- 
ance; Dr. I. A. Dyer, Washington 
State University, enzymes, kelp and 
dynafac for fattening cattle; Dr. O. 
O. Thomas and L. G. Young, Mon- 
tana State, cattle feeding experi- 
ments with high-concentrate rations. 

Other guest speakers will include 
J. P. Bowland, University of Alberta, 
discussing swine rations with empha- 
sis on quality carcasses and (a sec- 
ond talk), environmental studies with 
swine; R. C. Schock, American Cy- 
anamid Co., reporting on antibiotic 
potentiation, and Lee Boyd, repre- 
senting the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago. Dr. Dyer will 
present a second talk on the relation- 
ship of nutrition to deformed calves. 

Other speakers will include E. B. 
Wilson, Montana State, describing 
physical plant and equipment and 
plans for handling livestock; G. Fries, 
Montana, discussing the feeding value 
of mature and immature corn silage; 
E. Frahm of Montana State, outlin- 
ing the present status of nitrate ni- 
trogen problems in forage; Robert 
Eslick, Montana, answering the ques- 
tion “What Is Barley?,” and Art 
Hoversland, Montana, reporting en- 
vironmental studies with sheep. 

Other features of the program will 
be a showing of the American De- 
hydrators Assn. movie, “The Twelve- 
Month Summer” and a tour of the 
new feedlot at Montana State. 

The Montana Feed Manufacturers 
& Dealers Assn. will hold a dinner 
and meeting Sunday evening, Feb. 5, 
at the Baxter Hotel in Bozeman. On 
Monday evening at the hotel there 
will be a social hour and banquet, 
with Stewart Miller of Montana 
Flour Mills Co. as toastmaster. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Show Substantial Gains 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Despite a de- 
cline at the close of the period, oil- 
seed meal futures generally showed 
substantial advances on the Memphis 
Board of Trade the past week. 

The upswing most of the period 
kept in line with the rising soybean 
futures market, considerable of 
which was credited to the situation 
in Laos. 

Another contributing. factor in the 
oilseed meal futures’ gains was some- 
what improved cash demand. 

Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 
meal closed Jan. 10 50¢@$1.25 ton 
higher than on Jan. 3. Unrestricted 
soybean oil meal closed 75¢ lower to 
75¢ higher. And bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal closed 50¢@$1.50 high- 
er. 
Trading volume for the week 
amounted to 3,600 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal and 1,700 tons 
of bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 


Iowa Mill Expands 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA —The J. H. 
Wake Feed Mill has recently com- 
pleted an expansion program which 
includes seven grain tanks for grain 
bank system. The system utilizes the 
firm’s 100,000-bu. grain storage. Also 
part of the system is a grain drier. 
The Wake pelleting plant, completed 
in 1959, can produce some 50 tons of 
pelleted feed per day. 
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Harvard Editor 
To Address Midwest 


KANSAS CITY — The editor and 
publishing director of the Harvard 
Business Review, Edward C. Bursk, 


will be one of the ” 


principal speakers 
ta 


at the Midwest 


Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. conven- 
tion, set for Feb. 
19-21 at the Hotel 
Muehlebach in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Bursk, who 
also is a market- 
ing professor at 
Harvard Business 

School, will be the 
keynote speaker Monday morning, 
Feb. 20. His topic will be “Are We 
Indispensible?” 

A special feature in connection 
with his presentation will be a ques- 
tion-and-answer session following the 
talk. Members of the Midwest con- 
vention program committee will act 
as a question panel. 

Mr. Bursk did undergraduate and 
graduate work at Amherst College 
and Harvard University. He taught 
at other colleges and was president 
of a wholesale distributing firm be- 
fore joining the Harvard Business 
School faculty in 1942. He has been 
editor of the Harvard Business Re- 
view since 1947 and has taught man- 
agement and marketing cvurses. Mr. 
Bursk also has been active in the 
American Marketing Assn. and other 
groups, has done marketing consult- 
ing work and is the author and edi- 
tor of numerous papers. Under his 
direction, the Harvard Business Re- 
view has grown in circulation from 
2,000 to 70,000, 90% of which is rep- 
resented by top management person- 
nel in large and small companies. 


Trip to Las Vegas 


Is Luncheon Prize 


KANSAS CITY — An expense-paid 
trip to Las Vegas for two will be 
the grand prize at a drawing which 
will be held in connection with the 
concluding luncheon at the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. conven- 
tion Feb. 19-21 in Kansas City. 

The luncheon will take place Tues- 
day noon, Feb. 21, and is open to 
both women and men. 

Persons must be present at the 
luncheon to be eligible for the grand 
prize, a weekend trip to the Thunder- 
bird Hotel in Las Vegas, Nev. 


IT’S NO BULL— 
STEER WEIGHS 3,100 LB. 


GREEN BAY, WIS.— Over 7,000 
persons have come to the Endlich 
Packing Co. here in recent days to 
view a huge steer weighing 3,100 Ib. 
Representing considerable feed, the 
animal is seven years old, stands 6 ft 
high at the shoulders, is 11', ft. long 
and 12!'4 ft. around the middle. 

The average steer weighs between 
1,000 and 1,200 Ib., is 4! ft. high at 
the shoulders and about 7 ft. in 
length. 

Herb Endlich, packing house own- 
er, says the steer, called “Bozo,” is 
the largest steer seen in the Midwest 
in 40 years. He admits he hasn’t de- 
cided whether to sell the animal or 
put him on indefinite exhibition. 

The annimal was purchased recent- 
ly at an auction in Belle Fourche, 
S.D., by Mr. Endlich and Kroll’s 
Downtown Barbecue. The animal was 
originally destined for the eating es- 
tablishment and 8,500 hamburgers 

But, the animal’s fame spread and 
the crowds gathered. Fame has not 
spoiled Bozo’s temerament although 
he has appeared on television and 
has his own special pen. Mr. Endlich 
says, “He’s as tame as a kitten.” 


‘ALLIED’ BREAKFAST 
SET FOR MIDWEST 


KANSAS CITY —The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. has an- 
nounced plans for a special “Allied” 
breakfast to be held in connection 
with the association’s 17th annual 
convention Feb. 19-21 in Kansas City. 

The breakfast, open to all persons 
attending the convention, will pay 
tribute to allied industry people. It 
will be held at 7:30 a.m., Monday, 
Feb. 20, getting the convention ac- 
tivities under way. Wiley Akins, Pe- 
ter Hand Foundation, Chicago, the 
first allied industry man on the Mid- 
west board of directors, will be mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Ralph Everett, 
Empire Sales Training Center, Mi- 
ami, will present “Salesmen Are the 
Association’s Best Friend,” a chal- 
lenge to allied people. 


Directors Reelected 


At Wirthmore Feeds 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Seven board 
of directors members were reelected 
at the annual stockholders meeting 
of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., here Jan. 
2. 

They were: Robert F. McLeod, 
Granville M. Bond, John E. Sawyer, 
Silas R. Renaudette, Dr. Walter A. 
Glista, William H. Gamble and How- 
ard C. Harder. 

Arthur H. Irwin, Jr., Lexington, 
Mass., was elected vice president and 
secretary. R. Emerson Burns, New- 
ton, Mass., was elected treasurer and 
Warren M. Hendrickson, Wellesley, 
Mass., was elected clerk. 

Officers reelected were as follows: 
Robert F. McLeod, chairman of the 
board: Granville M. Bond, president; 
John E. Sawyer, vice president; Silas 
R. Renaudette, vice president; Dr. 
Walter A. Glista, vice president; 
Robert W. Richards, vice president; 
Everett P. Berry, assistant vice presi- 
dent; Elmer H. Buss, assistant treas- 
urer: Warren S. Adams, assistant 
secretary, and Samuel A. McCain, as- 
sistant secretary. 


L. E. Workman Named 
International Director 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lloyd E. Work- 
man, vice president in charge of the 
Supersweet Feeds division of Inter- 

° national Milling 
Co., has been 
elected a director 
of the company. 

He attended the 
University of Min- 
. nesota where he 


majored in  busi- 


ness administra- 
L, E. Workman 


tion. 

He joined Inter- 
national Milling 
Co. in 1946, start- 
ing in the purchas- 
ing department. In 1947, he was made 
purchasing agent for the company 
and a year later became assistant to 
the division production manager. In 
1949, he was made manager of the 
company’s mill at New Prague, Minn 

In 1950, Mr. Workman returned to 
Minneapolis as director of personnel 
and in 1952 was made manager of 
the company’s plants at New Ulm, 
Minn. In 1953, he returned to Minne- 
apolis and was placed in charge of 
the company’s Supersweet Feeds op- 
erations. In January, 1959, he was 
elected a vice president of the com- 
pany. 

He has been a member of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. for 
five years and became a director of 
that organization in January, 1958. 

Other directors who were reelected 
at the meeting are: Chas. Ritz, chair- 
man; Atherton Bean, president; John 
B. Bean, John A. Hendrickson, Mal- 
colm B. McDonald, P. Norman Ness 
and John Tatam, all vice presidents, 
and Harry E. Howlett, secretary and 
general counsel. 


November Consumption 
Under October But 


Over Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON — Feedstuffs con- 
sumption in November totaled 1,842,- 
000 tons—50,000 tons below October 
but 25,000 tons above November, 
1959—the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

October-November consumption of 
3.8 million tons was 47,000 tons great- 
er than during the same months a 
year earlier. 

USDA has estimated the number of 
grain consuming animal units for 
1960-61 at 166 million. This figure is 
lower than the 167.9 million fed in 
1959-60 and the 170.4 million fed in 
1958-59. 

Disappearance of oilseed meals dur- 
ing November was 1.1 million tons 
about the same as during the same 
month of 1959. Increased usage of 
soybean meal about offset the lower 
feeding of cottonseed meal. Supplies 
of linseed and copra meals were up 
while feeding of peanut meal re- 
mained at about last year’s level. Ex- 
ports continued heavy but were some- 
what below a year earlier. 

Wheat millfeeds production, which 
continued at a high level, was stimu- 
lated by heavy exports of wheat flour. 
October - November’ production of 
850,100 tons of millfeed was 14,100 
tons above the comparable months 
of 1959. Production of other grain 
by-product feeds are slightly below 
last year. 

Shipments of alfalfa meal totaling 
213,000 tons during October and No- 
vember were about the same as a 
year earlier. 

Heavy imports of fish meal more 
than offset a slight drop in produc- 
tion. Supplies were up by more 
than 15%. 


Canadian Firm Adds 


New Products Division 


LONDON, ONT.—A special prod- 
ucts division has been established 
in London by John Labatt, Limited 
to supply vitamins and other special- 
ized ingredients used by food 
and pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
John B. Cronyn, vice president, pro- 
duction, announced. 

This division incorporates the for- 
mer feed products department which, 
for the past three years, has been 
selling ingredients for the produc- 
tion of livestock and poultry feeds. 

Mr. Cronyn said the special prod- 
ucts division will continue to supply 
Canadian feed manufacturers and in 
addition, will broaden scope of 
operation to serve two new markets: 
The food and drug industries 

Peter W. Cuff, who has directed 
the feed products department since it 
was formed, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new division. 

For the immediate future, the vita- 
mins and other ingredients will be 
purchased. 

“Labatt’s will consider 
turing these products when sales in- 
dicate this is economically practical,” 
Mr. Cronyn said. “Our research and 
technical personnel have gained valu- 
able experience while studying this 


feed, 


its 


program, pecause the skills required | 


to produce these items are similar to 
those used in the brewing process.” 


Write for details. 


Manufacturers 6 


manufac- | 


Save the high costs of sugar and saccharin and still have the 
same (in most cases improved) acceptance that your feeds now 
have and get the pigs onto grower feeds at a faster pace. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 
1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 
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A. O. Leskinen 


F. E. Callahan 


CIBA Forms Animal 


Health Division 


SUMMIT, N.J.—The formation of 
a new animal health marketing divi- 
sion encompassing both veterinary 
and feed additive operations has been 
announced by Paul W. Roder, vice 
president in charge of marketing for 
CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 

Allan O. Leskinen, formerly feed 
additive sales manager, was named 
marketing director of the new divi- 
sion. Mr. Leskinen has been respon- 
sible for the development of feed ad 
ditive sales at CIBA since he joined 
the company in 1958. He was asso- 
ciated with McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., as assistant sales manager be- 
fore coming to CIBA. 

Assisting Mr. Leskinen will be 
Frenk E. Callahan, formerly on the 
staff of the public relations division. 
Mr. Callahan was a medical copy- 
writer for Organon, Inc., before join- 
ing CIBA in 1958. He is a graduate 
of St. Peter’s College with a B.S. de- 
gree in biology and attended George- 
town University School of Medicine. 


Poultry Research Lab 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Delaware’s 
two U.S. senators have asked for fed- 
eral funds to build a poultry re- 
search laboratory to help eradicate 
poultry disease and find ways to re- 
duce production costs. 

Senators John J. Williams and J. 
Caleb Boggs said they had reasonable 
assurance of support from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for the 
laboratory to be located at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware farm near 
Georgetown. 


Alfalfa Meeting 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Mississippi 
Valley alfalfa dehydrators will meet 
at the Chisca Hotel, Memphis, at 10 
a.m., Jan. 19, to discuss the outlook 
for the alfalfa industry. Speakers 
will include Joseph A. Chrisman, ex- 
ecutive vice president, American De- 
hydrators Assn., and W. A. Donnelly, 
former president of the ‘association, 
both of Kansas City. 


COTTONSEED PLANT CLOSES 


MAGNOLIA, MISS. — Mississippi 
Oil Mills, Inc., has closed its cotton- 
seed oil plant here and will sell the 
building and equipment, according to 
George Covington, manager. Mr. 
Covington said operation of the plant, 
established in 1901, ceased in De- 
cember when the season’s seed crush- 
ing was completed. The decrease in 
cotton production in the area is 
blamed for the closing of the mill. 


Pig Feed Flavor 


(Now Patented) 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Feed Grain Stocks on Farms Set Record 


WASHINGTON — For the fourth 
year in a row a record volume of feed 
grains was stored on farms Jan. 1, 
over 2% more than a year earlier 
and almost a third above average, 
according to a report from the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Stocks of both corn and grain sor- 
ghum were at record high Jan. 1, 
corn 1% above the previous record 


OATS stocks on farms, estimated 
at 766 million bushels, were 10% 
more than last year but 7% below 
average. 


SOYBEAN farm stocks, estimated 
at 172 million bushels, were 12% be- 
low last year but 37% more than the 
average for Jan. 1. 


SORGHUM GRAIN farm stocks 


Arbor Acres Announces 
New Credit Policy 


GLASTONBURY, CONN.—A new 
credit policy which provides savings 
for cash payment has been announced 
by Arbor Acres, poultry breeding 
firm headquartered here, to become 
effective Feb. 1. 

Company officials said Arbor Acres 
will offer, through association with 
H. A. Caesar & Co., a credit plan 
under which customers, who remit 


Dehydrators’ Group to 
Hear Dr. G. H. True 


KANSAS CITY—A highlight of 
the program of the American De- 
hydrators Assn. convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, Feb. 8-10, 
will be a presen- 
tation by Dr. G. 
Herbert True, ac- 


and sorghum grain over 4% higher. nn hels, ) 
Oat stocks were 10% above a year peep onda mee Ny merge a directly to the Arbor Acres Glaston- cording to ADA 
earlier and barley stocks were UP/ ang one half times average stocks bury offices within 10 days of invoice officials, Kansas 
2%. (See Table 1.) Cold, wet weather for Jan. 1 date, may still take advantage of City 

sg discount terms currently available. If Dr. True, for- 


in most of the Corn Belt kept mois- 
ture content of cribbed corn at a 
high level and subject to some spoil- 
age if not fed before warm weather. 

CORN stocks on farms Jan. 1 were 
at a record high of 3.1 billion bush- 
els, 1% more than a year earlier and 
36% above average. 

WHEAT stocks on farms, estimated 
at 421 million bushels, were 28% 
more than a year earlier and 20% 
above average. 


BARLEY farm stocks totaled 202 
million bushels, 2% above 1960 and 
31% above average. 


FLAXSEED stocks on farms, esti- 
mated at 9.5 million bushels, were 
31% more than last year and 32% 
below average. 

HAY on farms totaled 84.6 million 


tons, 6% larger than a year earlier 
and 12% more than average. 


longer terms are required, officials 
noted, arrangements will be made 
with H. A. Caesar & Co., to whom 
remittances then will be sent. 
“Arbor Acres representatives are 
prepared to furnish full information 
about the new credit plan,” the com- 
pany’s announcement said, “which 
will, it is expected, assure that all 
Arbor Acres customers will be better 
and more equitably served. It is an- 
ticipated also that the new plan will 
enable Arbor Acres to accelerate its 
program of breeding research so that 
its customers throughout the indus- 


merly a professor 
at Notre Dame 
University, is now 
with the Institute 
of Visual Re- 
search, South Bend, Ind. His versa- 
tile career includes: teaching, writ- 
ing, copy-writing and radio-television 
production and direction. He has 
been described as “a born educator.” 

Dr. True has also been consultant 
to such groups as the American 
Management Assn., American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Society for Advance- 
ment of Management, and various 


Dr. G. H. True 


= —Jan. |, 19%60— —Jan. 1, é 
try may compete even more effec- | other companies and teachers in- 
2 466 7s 3089 tively regardless of market condi- | stitutes. 
32.1 350,344 29.3 329/69! 30.9 421,469 | tions. On Feb. 10 ADA conventioneers 
63.5 $27,633 65.2 498,042 45.9 765,926 will hear Dr. True describe and show 
34.2 125,74 f “New Horizons for Sales.” 
45.7 153,697 47.1 198,852 47.8 202; 107 or 
Sorghum grain 32.0 84,476 33.2 194/460 33.9 216,232 Opens in Arkansas NTF Research Award 
68.6 $75,337 70.4 69.8 84/627 RUSSELLVILLE. ARK To Dr. H. E. Adl 


Thompson Turkey Hatchery, Inc., a 


John P. Cole G, L. Alexander 


Cargill Grain Division 


Appointees Named 


MINNEAPOLIS — John P. Cole 
has been named merchandising man- 
ager of the grain division of Cargill, 
Inc., nationwide 
farm products 
firm with head- 
quarters here. 

Gordon L. Alex- 
ander replaces Mr. 
Cole as manager 
of the firm’s six- 
state northwest 
region, and Robert 
J. Hatch takes 
over Mr. Alexan- 
der’s former job 

as chief merchant 
for coarse grains. W. B. Saunders, 
vice president in charge of the divi- 
sion, said all three appointees are ex- 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


OCISTRIBUTORS anc SERVICE for 


BACIFERM 
Zine Bacitracin—(CSC 


— The leading Zinc Bacitracin for growth 
stimutation and high-lewe!l feeding at low 
level cost. Contains plus valves of vita- 
and protems im addition to the anti- 
brotic content. Natural fermentation 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsyivama 
1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
Fresno, Califorma 


J PLANT: Hope, indiana 


It's good business to do business with Ambur go” 


perienced in domestic grain merchan- 
dising—to mills, feed manufacturers 
and other users-—and in sale of U.S. 
grains for export. 

He said Mr. Cole has traveled wide- 
ly in the Orient and is familiar with 
west coast export operations; Mr. 
Alexander, much of whose merchan- 
dising has been for export, will now 
be responsible for sales and procure- 
ment of grain in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Montana, North and South Dakota 
and northern Wisconsin; and Mr. 
Hatch has worked for grain merchan- 
dising firms in Canada and Switzer- 
land as well as for Cargill in the U.S. 

Mr. Cole will be located at the 
company’s executive office near Way- 
zata, Minn. Before joining Cargill in 
1954, he engaged in a general export- 
ing business and in grain exporting 
from Portland. In 1956, after two 
years as branch office manager for 
Cargill in Minneapolis, he was named 
head of the northwest region. 


Mr. Alexander joined Cargill in 
1945, and has worked in coarse grain 
merchandising at the firm’s offices in 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Buffalo, 
N.Y. His new offices are in the Grain 
Exchange building in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Hatch was employed by Cargill 
in 1946, in 1949 was branch office 
manager in Des Moines, and has 
worked in grain merchandising capac- 
ities in Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
New York. 


Checkerboard Names 


Commodity Trader 


ST. LOUIS—Appointment of Ever- 
ett M. Summers, prominent in the 
grain brokerage business in Kansas 

City for 30 years, 
to the position of 
commodity trader 
with Checker- 
board Grain Co. 
has been an- 

nounced here by 

Eldred A. Cayce, 
Ralston Purina 
Co., purchasing 
vice president. 

The  Checker- 
board Grain Co. is 
a division of Rals- 
ton Purina Co. James Young is man- 
ager in Kansas City. 

Mr. Summers’ appointment was ef- 
fective Jan. 9. 


E. M. Summers 


new firm here, is beginning produc- 
tion. 

The hatchery, which will occupy a 
new building located on U.S. High- 
way 64 east of here, will have a ca- 
pacity of approximately 400,000 to 
500,000 poults the first year of opera- 
tion. 

Officials said the hatchery repre- 
sents an investment of approximate- 
ly $100,000. 

Officers of the corporation are Dr. 
J. N. Thompson, Pottsville, Ark., 
president; Ralph Jones, Jane’s Bar 
Nothing Ranch, Austin, Texas, vice 
president; Ed Harms, Russellville, 
secretary, and Donald Barger, Rus- 
sellville, treasurer. 

The hatchery has enough incuba- 
tors to permit hatching of some 40,- 
000 poults weekly. Eggs will come 
primarily from Jane’s Bar Nothing 
Ranch. 

Officials said most of the poults 
will be grown in the Russellville area. 
However, a number probably will be 
shipped into Missouri, Oklahoma and 
possibly Iowa. 

The corporation is negotiating with 
a number of feed companies in an 
attempt to supply local contract 
growers, Dr. Thompson said. 


CHICAGO — Dr. Henry E. Adler, 
University of California poultry sci- 
entist noted for his work with turkey 
respiratory diseases, was presented 
with the National Turkey Federa- 
tion’s research award at the annual 
banquet here. 

The research award consists of an 
engraved plaque and $500 in cash. 
It was presented to Dr. Adler by 
Prof. E. D. Parnell, Texas A&M Col- 
lege. 
“Dr. Adler has made worthwhile 
contributions to the turkey industry 
in the prevention and control of in- 
fectious sinusitis; chronic respiratory 
disease and erysipelas,” Prof. Parnell 
declared in summarizing Dr. Adler’s 
many contributions. 


Omaha Meeting 


OMAHA—Members of the Omaha 
Feed Club will stray from their usual 
field of interest to the field of peace- 
time defense Jan. 23. 

At their dinner-meeting at the 
Blackstone Hotel that evening, an of- 
ficial of Strategic Air Command will 
give members a briefing on the na- 
tion’s defense posture via movie 
slides. 


New Mobile Pelleting Unit Announced 


LANCASTER, PA. — The Daffin 
Manufacturing Co. has announced a 
truck-mounted “Pelletmobile.” This 
represents a “completely new ap- 
proach to feed pelleting machinery,” 
officials said. 

The Pelletmobile is primarily de- 
signed to operate in conjunction with 
the Daffin “Feedmobile” (truck- 
mounted grinding - mixing - molasses- 
blending unit) on a farm-to-farm 
route basis, but can be operated on 
an independent custom service basis, 
or a combination of both methods of 
operation, it was explained. 

The company also announced a 
new model mobile feed mill incor- 
porating at least 20 major engineer- 
ing umprovements. 

“Yhe new Daffin Feedmobile’s re- 
fined ‘multi-action’ mixing system,” a 
spokesman said, “includes new twin- 
screw vertical blending augers for 
more precise turbulent mixing and 
faster unloading, as well as new de- 
sign ‘blending blades’ which are thor- 
oughly self-cleaning.” 

New automatic features to cut 
down on manpower and other special 
features of the Feedmobile also were 
described. 


The new Pelletmobile, officials said, 
is engineered for compectness and 
“balanced power.” It is mounted on 
its own 2-ton truck chassis and is 
powered by a 140 h.p. internal com- 
bustion engine. 

The unit’s pellet mill is a special 
adaptation of the heart of Daffin’s 
packaged pelleting unit for perma- 
nent installations, the company said. 
The packaged unit, the Daffin “Pellet- 
Pak,” was developed by Daffin in 
Lancaster and is now being marketed 
by the Superior Co. of Hopkins, 
Minn., a sister division of Daffin Corp. 


The Pelletmobile, according to the 
announcement, can presently produce 
up to 8 tons per hour of pellets made 
from ground ingredients and up to 4 
tons per hour of pellets made from 
roughage. 

“Elements of the standard Daffin 
mixer-blender are used in the Pellet- 
mobile to moisturize and otherwise 
condition ingredients to be pelleted,” 
it was explained. “A system of flow- 
limiting augers feeds a constant, uni- 
form supply of material to the pel- 
leter, which in turn is equipped with 
a rotating pellet discharge table.” 
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(VETERINARY) 


ZINC BACITRACIN POWDER 


This newest addition to the Baciferm 
line enables you to furnish your customers the well- 
known advantages of zinc bacitracin now in a sol- 
uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm 


Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 
ing stress periods . .. for maintaining feed intake... 
and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 
sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you 
can pass on to your customers. 


Soluble 


the buy is BACIF ER Mi rk . the reason is zinc bacitracin 
ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
WN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D. F. 
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Financing to Get 
Spotlight at S.E. 
Poultry, Egg Event 


ATLANTA — The critical area of 
business financing will get “cover to 
cover” treatment when the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg convention is 
held here Jan. 23-25, officials of the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 
say. 

“Financing for the Future” will re- 
ceive the “fuli treatment” from 10:30 
am. through noon Jan. 24 as seven 
men—specialists in various phases of 
business financing—discuss the pleas- 
ures and problems of business fi- 
nance. 

The Southeastern convention, larg- 
est poultry convention in America, 
will be held in the Atlanta Municipal 
Auditorium, and more than 7,000 per- 
sons from all over the country and 
several foreign countries are expect- 
ed to attend. 

Harold ‘snyder, Arkansas Valley 
Industries, Dardanelle, Ark., will be 
a member of the finance panel. A 
fully integrated broiler operation, 
Mr. Snyder’s organization, was origi- 


Dr. Noah Langdale 


SPEAKERS — Two of the speakers 
for the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn. convention to be held in At- 
lanta Jan. 23-25 are shown above 
(Feedstuffs, Jan. 7). Dr. Langdale, 
president, Georgia State College, At- 
lanta, will give the keynote address 
“To Live or Die.” Dr. Keim, area 
supervisor, Poultry Inspection Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Atlanta, will speak on a serious poul- 
try health problem in a talk entitled 
“A New Threat—Act Now.” 


Dr. J. K. Keim 


nally formed by a series of mergers 
and recently “went public.” 

Peter H. B. Cumming, H. A. Cae- 
sar & Co., New York, will cover the 
area of factoring. Known for his 
work with the poultry industry, Mr. 
Cumming has been with the factor- 


ing industry ‘since World War II. He 
joined H. A. Caesar & Co. in 1958, 
and became a partner in the firm in 
January, 1960. 

Ron Goddard,Ithaca, N.Y., will pre- 
sent a food processing plan for pro- 
ducers. He is director of marketing 
for the big GLF cooperative. 

Wayne Corpening will discuss busi- 
ness financing for the poultry indus- 
try from a banker’s standpoint. Mr. 
Corpening is vice president of Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. A past president of the 
Association of Bank Agricultural 
Representatives and a member of the 
agricultural committee of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, he has had 
extensive experience in working with 
the poultry industry. 

Joe Frank Sanderson, an integrat- 
ed broiler operator from Laurel, 
Miss., will discuss business financing 
as a poultryman sees it. President 
of the National Broiler Council and 
a director of the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn., Mr. Sanderson has 
participated in a number of industry 
meetings to discuss the field of fi- 
nancing. 

Dr. Robert Dince, University of 
Georgia, will analyze the field of 
poultry credit. An instructor for the 
Southeastern Poultry Management 
School, Dr. Dince has been a student 


en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12° up- 
right auger and 9” 

auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- % 


BACK SAVER WITH 
TRUCK BOOY 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


fonly Famco unloads AND loads 


a from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs . . . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PAMCO Installation ana Service 
Points Serving You Wherever You Live 
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MANUFACTURERS OF A MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF BULK DELIVERY TRUCKS & EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


General Office: 1406 So. 7th St., Oskaloosa, lowa 


Phone ORchard 2-2576 
BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio 


of poultry credit for a number of 
years and has recently completed a 
research study in this field. 

William A. Haffert, editor, Broiler 
Industry Magazine, Sea Isle City, 
N.J., will cover the field of business 
mergers. Recognized as a close ob- 
server of industry financial trends, 
Mr. Haffert has followed the field of 
mergers during the past several 
years. 


H. C. Eales Rejoins 


Nulaid Farmers Assn. 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—H. Clar- 
ence Eales, San Francisco, has re- 
turned to Nulaid Farmers Assn. as 
manager of field and branch opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Eales was first employed by 
Nulaid in 1934, when the organiza- 
tion was known as Poultry Produc- 
ers of Central California. In 1959, 
he retired after 25 years of service, 
21 of which were spent as manager 
of the feed department. 

He is credited with developing 
NF A's feed manufacturing activities 
to where Nulaid is now one of the 
largest producers of poultry and live- 
stock mixed feeds in California. An- 
other responsibility he held was that 
of assistant general manager. 

“In returning, he brings again to 
NFA a variéty of managerial experi- 
ence in feed manufacture, procure- 
ment, and formulation, as well as 
considerable sales background,” of- 
ficials said. “He has a large acquaint- 
anceship among those in farming and 
in the agricultural industries.” 


Georgia School Menus 
To Carry Chicken 


ATLANTA, GA.—Chicken on 
school lunchroom menus appears to 
be a certainty in Georgia during the 
month of February, following a meet- 
ing between state school officials and 
representatives of the industry. 

Miss Eleanor Pryor, state super- 
visor of school lunches, has suggested 
to schools, that as a salute to Geor- 
gia’s industry, menus be planned to 
include poultry. 

It may be the forerunner of other 
schools in the southeast following suit 
as a result of movements by the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 
to promote use of chickens in school 
cafeterias. 


Easy to Install 


RID-A-BIRD PERCH 


Eliminates Bird Problems 


Unsightly, unsanitary and costly con- 
ditions caused by pest birds can now 
be safely solved by the unique Rid-A- 
Bird perch. Easily installed (see 
photo) and refilled only twice a year, 
the perch insures permanent removal 
of sparrows, starlings and pigeons. 
Successful installations include fac- 
tories, aircraft hangars, grain elevators, 
loading docks, warehouses, farm build- 
ings, garages, stores and buildings. 
Send for new brochure 
showing installation details: 


RID-A-BIRD, INC. 
P.O. Box 22, Dept. FS-! 
Muscatine, lowa 
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To Discuss Industry 
Economic Trends at 


Washington Convention 


SEATTLE — A panel discussion of 
significant economic trends and de- 
velopments in the feed industry will 
be a highlight of 
the 34th annual 
Washington State 
Feed Assn. con- 
vention. The meet- 
ing will be held 
Feb. 10 at the Ho- 
tel Leopold in Bel- 
lingham. 

John G. Wilson, 
association mana- 
ger, Seattle, point- 
ed out in announc- 
ing the program 
plans that the discussion will deal 
with some of the major problems and 
changes facing feed men now and in 
the next decade. 

The convention will take place fol- 
loging the Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School, also spon- 
sored by the Washington group, on 
Feb. 8-9. 

Len Hitchman, Ralston Purina Co., 
will be moderator of the panel dis- 
cussion session which will follow the 
official opening by Walter Van Horne, 
association president. 


Oakley Ray 


Panel members and their topics 
will be: 
Oakley Ray, director of market 


Research, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago, “‘Will There 
Be a Feed Manufacturing Industry 
in the Future?” 

Henry Fors, Fors Feed Mill, Ta- 
coma, “Can Broilers and Eggs Be 
Produced in the Northwest to Com- 
pete with Competition from Other 
Areas?” 


Roger Berglund, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis, “Will Feed Manufacturers in 
1970 Be Exclusively in the Feed 
Manufacturing Business?” 

Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
Co., Pasadena, Cal., “How Can We 
Shape Public Attitude Toward Feed 
Medications?” 

Richard Beeler, Western Feed & 
Seed, San Francisco, “What Will Be 
the 1970 Picture in the Feed Manu- 
facturing Business in the Matter of 
Size of Manufacturers?” 

The men’s luncheon at the conven- 
tion will have as a speaker James 
Owens, head football coach and direc- 
tor of athletics, University of Wash- 
ington. The afternoon program will 
include a talk, “The Party Line,” by 
Gladys Workman, entertainer - and 
author, and a speech entitled “Out- 
Thinkmg Tomorrow” by R. Franklin 
Thompson, president, University of 
Puget Sound. 

A social hour the evening of Thurs- 
day, Feb. 9, will precede the conven- 
tion. Also planned for the one-day 
event are a coffee hour for ladies, 
a ladies luncheon and social activities 
the evening of Feb. 10. 

The 1961 convention committee in- 
cludes Robert Campbell, general 
chairman; Leo Westerbeck, assistant 
general chairman; E. Jack White, 
program chairman; Len Hitchman, 
Walter Krumbholz, William Lucke, 
Bill Marks and Jack Miller. 

On the reception committee are 
Mick Knoth, chairman; Pete Buck- 
ton, Dave Seefeldt, Don Smith and 
Al Wilson. The finance committee 
has Don McClintock, chairman; Ar- 
thur R. Hill, Karl Von Normann and 
M. V. Wolfkill. 


Gestula Feed Officers 


GAINESVILLE, GA. — A proposed 
list of officers of the Georgia Feed 
Dealers Assn. was to be selected at 
a meeting in Gainesville this week. 

The proposed list of nominees will 
then be voted on at the February 
meeting with installation to take 
place at that time. 


S. D. Fine to Direct 
New FDA District 


WASHINGTON — Sam D. Fine of 
Columbia, Mo., has been named di- 
rector of the new 18th district of 
the Food and Drug Administration in 
Dallas, Texas, according to an- 
nouncement by George P. Larrick, 
commissioner of food and drugs. The 
Dallas office will serve Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Fine has directed the Kansas 
City district since March, 1957, and 
prior to that was chief chemist at 
Denver district. At Dallas, he will 
supervise a staff of 83, including sci- 
entifically trained inspectors, analyti- 
cal chemists and administrative per- 
sonnel. Mr. Fine began his FDA ca- 
reer in 1939 as a chemist in St. Louis. 

Alfred Barnard succeeds Mr. Fine 
as director of the Kansas City dis- 
trict. He began his FDA career in 
1941 as an inspector at Atlanta dis- 


trict, and subsequently has held in- 
creasingly responsible assignments as 
an inspector at Baltimore district, 
resident inspector for the district of 
Columbia, food and drug officer in 
the Bureau of Field Administration, 
Washington, D.C., and chief inspec- 
tor of the San Francisco district. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co. 


Holds Sales Seminar 


SAGINAW, MICH.—A. T. Ferrell 
& Co.'s 1961 sales seminar brought 
together Clipper’s world-wide sales 
representatives at a four-day meet- 
ing here recently. 

Highlights of the meeting included 
a special session to orient A. T. Fer- 
rell’s new sales representatives with 
the firm’s sales pattern, and an in- 
troduction to the complete Clipper 
line. 

Included in the four-day meeting 
agenda was a preview of Clipper’s 
expanded 1961 advertising program. 
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Elevator Group Plans 
Market Get-Together 


MINNEAPOLIS — A grain com- 
pany president will speak on the top- 
ic “Price Supports Are Outmoded” 
at the 3lst annual Market Get-To- 
gether of the Northwest Country Ele- 
vator Assn. Jan. 17 at the Radisson 
Hotel here. 

A social hour will start at 5:30 p.m. 
and the dinner will be served at 7 
p.m. in the Star-of-the-North Room 
of the hotel, according to the an- 
nouncement, 

The speaker will be Richard F. 
Uhlmann, president, Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Chicago, and author of the daily 
Uhlmann Market Letter. Of his top- 
ic, “Price Supports Are Outmoded,” 
he said, “I think this is something 
that deserves consideration at a time 
when a new administration is com- 
ing in because we are surely due for 
some more realistic thinking on ag- 
ricultural matters.” 


Why 


call 


Car lots or cargoes, as a buyer or seller of grain you profit from 
prompt, reliable, low-cost service. These factors mean solid savings 


to Cargill customers... 


Nationwide facilities. With the most 
extensive system of merchandising ele- 
vators in the industry, Cargill offers 


Transportation. Cargill elevators located 
on all main avenues of grain transporta- 
tion—including rail, truck and water— 


assure handling best suited to your needs. 


sellers a consistent market for grain of 
every class and quality. Buyers get 
prompt, accurate filling of special qual- 


Research. Advanced research in grain 
storage, handling, transportation and 
ity requirements. marketing assures Cargill customers of 


Modern communications. A leased wire price benefits from the newest industry 


system keeps Cargill merchants aware advances. 


Whether you deal in the largest or the 


smallest quantities of grain, next time 
you buy or sell CALL CARGILL. 


of domestic and world demand and 
supply—allowing bids and offers reflect- 
ing the broadest possible markets. 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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LATEST FEEDING METHODS CAN HELP 


Important trends in beef-cattle feeding include the use of (1) low-roughage, high-energy 
diets; (2) fermentation feed supplements, and (3) additional Vitamin A fortification. These 
practices, and others that contribute to the more efficient use of feed, are vitally important 
when one considers that feed represents up to 75% of the cost of finishing beef for market. 

BUT... no matter how well a ration is formulated, unless animals are in top physical 
condition they cannot utilize their feed to full advantage. That’s why successful farm feeders, 
as well as commercial feedlot operators, maintain a program of herd health te prevent the 
ailments that can cut into NET profit and keep them from making top dollar at market time. 


DYNAFAC CUTS FEEDLOT BLOAT AND SCOURS 


In many parts of the country, feeders are switching to the use of low-roughage, high-energy 
rations from start to finish during the feeding period. Unfortunately, the use of such rations 
frequently causes bloat, founder, scours...and lost profits! 


LOW ROUGHAGE...HIGH CONCENTRATE...NO BLOAT! 


The addition of DYNAFAC to high-energy rations effectively reduces the incidence of bloat. 
The first “chemobiotic” developed for beef-cattle rations, DYNAFAC helps keep cattle on 
feed, aids in increasing growth and feed conversion, and can help produce lighter-weight 
cattle faster ... the kind that produce more desirable, nonwasty primal cuts. DYNAFAC is 
a feed additive you can’t afford to pass up! It works well with corn, barley or milo-based 
rations and can return as much as one dollar for every dime invested! 


Recommended use levels: For feeder cattle—1.5 to 2 grams 


per head per day. For beef calves—.9 to 1 gram per head per 
day ...a cost of less than lc per day! 


‘ 
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YOU INCREASE BEEF-CATTLE PROFITS 


Vitamin A deficiency is but one of these profit-robbing conditions. And feedlot bloat and 
scouring . . . especially when cattle are on high-energy rations . . . can result in less-than- 
maximum weight gains and feed efficiency. 

To improve your feeding program and to help maintain herds in good health, Merck 
now offers three products: DYNAFAC ... STABIMIX A... and AGROZYME. Read about 4h 
them here. Then, for further information, or to place your order, contact your feed = wcbont < 
supplier or Merck Feed Products Representative. c 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey < Ad 


Feedlot rations, which do not contain newly-harvested top-quality grains, can lose much of 
their vitamin A content before reaching the feed bunks. This lack of vitamin A can weaken 
stockers’ and feeders’ resistance to pinkeye, respiratory infections and diarrhea. What’s 
more, animals grazing on poor range or pasture... especially during dry spells...may 
also suffer from A-avitaminosis. Cows on vitamin A-deficient rations may abort or drop 
premature, blind or weak calves. 

Losses due to vitamin A deficiency 7 ry 
can be prevented! Remove doubts 
about the vitamin A content or avail- 
ability of the feedstuffs you use. Give 
cattle full benefit of all the vitamin A 
they need by using STABIMIX A! It is 
economical to use and stable under all 
conditions, 


Recommended use levels: For cattle 
of all ages—1,000-2,000 units per 100 
pounds of body weight daily. For cows 
during last 2 months of gestation and 
first 3 months of lactation — 15,000- 
20,000 units per cow per day. 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., 
FOR A STABILIZED VITAMIN A FEED SUPPLEMENT 


FOR TOP WEIGHT-GAINS 
AND FEED EFFICIENCY 


This modern fermentation feed supplement, when added to beef-cattle fattening rations, 
increases the nutritional value of low-moisture corn and western barley. The use of 
AGROZYME can result in greater liveweight gains and increased profit 
margins over feed costs. That means a greater return for each feed 
dollar you invest! 

Growth responses stimulated by AGROZYME have been recorded 
as high as 24% ... feed savings as great as 12% ... and extra profits 
as high as $10.60 per finished steer! Profit-building results like these 
have been substantiated in experiment stations and commercial feed 
lots across the country. 

AGROZYME belongs in your feeding program. Why not set up your 
own split-lot trials and see for yourself? 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MERCK Pk, INC Recommended use level: .0075 pounds per head per day. 
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BROILER HOUSE—This is the type of broiler house in which 4', flocks of 
25,000 birds each will be grown by each independent upper midwest farmer 
participating in a coordinated program involving a feed manufacturer, a 
poultry processing and marketing firm and two hatcheries. The pole-type 
building has more than 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space and costs about $33,000. 


Coordinated Broiler Plan in Midwest 
Progressing Toward 221 Million Goal 


MINNEAPOLIS—If progress con- 
tinues as it has so far, within a little 
more than a year from now a new 
coordinated broiler producing and 
marketing program will be supplying 
the Upper Midwest with 22% million 


Cooperating in the enterprise are: 
A feed manufacturer, Peavey Feed 
Mills, a division of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis grain firm; a pro- 
cessing and marketing firm, Farmers 
Produce Co., Willmar, Minn., and two 


INSIDE BUILDING—Chicks from local breeding flocks that use Arbor Acres 
females and Peterson males are confined near heating units inside cardboard 
fence during first stage of growth. The partitions are removed when the birds 
are hardy enough to roam the entire building. This photo shows how feed 
hopper in foreground (two in each building) services half of the flock. All 

waterers and feed troughs can be raised for convenient loading of 
birds and floor cleanirg. Insulated ceiling and walls and air circulating fans 
enable grower to maintain near constant temperature during all four seasons 


chick suppliers, Jack Frost Hatchery, 


SCAF-SUPP= 
SCAF-SUPP= 


IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 
You get the most important calf food 
factors in CAF.SUPP! 
CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 
Vitamin A @ Vitamin D Aureomycin 
CAF-SUPP 
A dependable body building food, 
simple and to feed... 
assures a definite return on invest- 
ment. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
in 25 and 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


= 
S PRE-CAF-SUPPE. 
with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 
REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 
Increases milk checks while raising strong, 
sturdy calves. Fortified with ——_ 
to help prevent scours and other minor 
digestive disturbances. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Peckeged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 

SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jebber and Distr sutor Franchises Available 


Establighed !990 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


home-grown birds annually. 


JEBSEE 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 


Yes . . . You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 
min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 


FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
POTENCY RESULTS! 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 

Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity yous own feeds for just a few cents abag with 


VITAL-MIN LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
nutritional elements lacking in the arains. These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to: assure steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 
conditions. 


“™IERSEE Co. 


Power Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 


Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results .. . 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 


One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job .. . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-! 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


of the year. 


St. Cloud, Minn., and Allstate Hatch- 
ery, Willmar. 

J. R. Lindell, marketing director 
of Peavey Feed Mills, says the pro- 
gram, which involves contracts with 
individual producers for raising the 
broilers and the breeder stock, is 
progressing “very satisfactorily.” 

47 Houses by March 1 

Although the first-stage goal of 
22% million birds annually is about 
a year away, by March 1, 1961, Mr. 
Lindell says, 47 broiler houses, each 
big enough to handle 25,000 birds at 
a time, will have been constructed 
and filled with chicks. A goal for the 
first year of operation is construction 
and use of 200 insulated, iron-clad 
broiler houses on farms in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and western 
Wisconsin. 

Each of the houses, 88 ft. wide, 231 
ft. long and costing about $33,000 
each, will be used to raise 4% flocks 
a year, or a total of 112,500 birds. 
This efficiency is made possible, Mr. 
Lindell says, through the use of auto- 
matic feeding and watering devices. 

Local financing is used in the pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the estimated 200 
broiler growers, the new program, 
when it’s fully developed, will in- 
volve another 200 producers with 
breeders to supply chicks. Each 
breeding flock farmer will have 1,250 
laying hens and 1,250 replacement 
pullets. 

Peavey anticipates an eventual 
feed production increase of about 
90,000 tons a year. Dealers are add- 
ing new personnel; up to 20 men will 
be required to provide litter for the 
houses; three men will be needed to 
provide medicinal supplies and serv- 
ices, and two full-time veterinarians 
will be checking flocks. 

Prospects for expansion of facili- 
ties and personnel on the hatchery 
and processing sides of the program 
are equally vast. 

“Time-and-a-Half” 

The broiler program has been given 
the nickname of “Time-and-a-Half,” 
because a farmer with one of the 
broiler houses can complete the daily 
work involved in four to six hours. 

This means, Mr. Lindell explains, 
that an operator can hold a job in 
the city and handle his broiler opera- 
tion in his spare time. Or he can 
continue regular farming and handle 
the chicken operation as an extra en- 
terprise. Or the operator can oper- 
ate two units as a full-time venture. 

The coordinating group contracts 
with individual farmers for growing 
the birds. The producers are guaran- 
teed a minimum price and are in- 
cluded in profit-sharing if prices 
make it possible. 

Mr. Lindell reports that it is ex- 
pected that by April the program 


will be marketing a large enough 
volume so that the birds can be sold 
through local retail channels in the 
Upper Midwest, especially those of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Birds mar- 
keted now are being sold for export, 
he said. 

Mr. Lindell explained that a vast 
and steady supply of broilers is need- 
ed to crack the retail market because 
a food chain of good size sells a quar- 
ter of a million or more birds during 
a single week end promotion. 

Total Minnesota broiler production 
in 1959 was 5 million birds, while 
residents of the state ate about 75 
million. The difference of 70 million 
birds was imported into the state. 

“There is no reason,” Mr. Lindell 
said, “why Minnesota and other up- 
per midwest states can’t raise enough 
chicken broilers for their own con- 
sumption and also produce birds for 
other states.” 


FEEDING — Automatic feeding 
equipment (Big Dutchman) is in- 
stalled in the broiler houses. Two feed 
lines are operated from each of the 
two units in a house. Each feed line 
has an automatic cleaner that re- 
moves litter and other foreign matter 
from the troughs. 


Crossbred vigor 
makes 


NICHOLS 108s 


profitable for everyone 
from flockowner to processor 


NICHOLS 
Poultry Farm, Inc. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C” 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 


6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 
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for every grinding need 


With Jacobson you “fit the hammermill to 
the job," not "the job to the hammermill." 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and “maximum output" with 


“minimum maintenance." 
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BALANCED SETS OF 
SELF-SHARPENING HAMMERS 


The 1/4" hard-faced hammer, tipped with tungsten 
carbide, is standard equipment on Jacobson hammer- 
mills. This hammer offers exceptionally long life, 
power savings and minimum screen wear. Also avail- 
able for specific applications are 1/16" and 1/8" 
hammers. For quick, easy installation, all the hammers 
in a set are exactly the same weight. This means you 
can install them just as you get them, with no com- 
plicated codes or keys for installation. For many 
applications additional time can be saved by using 
riveted clusters. 


The scientific head arrangement on Jacobson ham- 
mermills leaves no “dead spots” on the screen. This 
provides complete screen coverage, and eliminates 
slotting of the screens. Here again, Jacobson atten- 
tion to detail is your assurance of satisfaction and 
profitable operation with a Jacobson hammermill. 


Write fer Bulletins of 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E, 


DEPT. M. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN, 
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SPROUT- WALDRON PELLET MILLS 
FIRST IN QUALITY AND ECONOMY 


for roughage or formula 
feed pelleting... 


HIGH PRODUCTION 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


TROUBLE-FREE 
V-BELT DRIVE 


dv STAINLESS STEEL 
FEEDER-CONDITIONER 
v7 SUPERIOR QUALITY DIES 


Write for Bulletin 201-A 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 


Ontario Group Hears 
Talks on Varied Topics 


TORON TO—A new attendance 
record was set at the recent 17th an- 
nual convention of the Ontario Re- 
tail Feed Dealers 
Assn. here, ac- 
cording to M. H. 
McPhail, execu- 
tive vice president 
of the group. 

He said that 
over 450 members 
and guests attend- 
ed the various 
sessions. 

Topics covered 
by speakers in- 
cluded feed deal- 
er-veterinarian relations, the outlook, 
a cost survey and fire prevention. 

The need for a cooperative and 
understanding relationship between 
the veterinarian and the retail feed 


M. H. McPhail 


It looks impossible. It even sounds impossible. But 
feeding tests now prove that a flock of one hundred 
laying hens can produce 1,386 more eggs per year... 
and consume 315 less pounds of feed to boot. 


What’s the secret? Simply the inclusion of 5% sta- 
bilized animal fat in a high energy feed ration. In addi- 
tion, this fat fortified formula boosted egg production 
more than 10% in normally poor winter months .. . 
smoothed out the peaks and valleys common with ordi- 
nary rations. 


Results like these are not surprising when you consider 
that animal fat contains 2% times as much digestible 


nra 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FEEDERS ARE MARKETING THIS MANY MORE EGGS PER YEAR 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


USING THIS MUCH LESS fico} fico} fico} FEED PER HUNDRED BIRDS! 


energy as any other common feedstuff . . . aids more 
rapid assimilation and complete conversion of vitamins 
and other nutrients . . . 
increases feed palatability. 

Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other research information 
which shows the way to more weight gain, lower costs 
per pound of gain, and increased growth raté of poultry, 
hogs, and cattle, too! Let him show you how to im- 
prove your feed results with stabilized animal fats, 
meat meal, meat and bone meal, poultry by~products, 
feather meal, and other products of today’s scientific 
rendering industry. 


reduces feed dustiness . . . 


national renderers association 


dealer was emphasized in a talk pre- 
sented by Dr. James Henderson, 
head, surgery and medical depart- 
ment, Ontario Veterinary College. 
He also presented an illustrated talk 
on his livestock improvement work 
in the Dominican Republic. 

A report on agricultural affairs un- 
der the incoming U.S. administra- 
tion as related to the Canadian scene 
was presented by Wayne Darrow of 
the Washington Farmletter. R. Ben- 
nett, head, Production and Market- 
ing Branch, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, commented, confirming 
that the American and Canadian ag- 
riculturists are on a North American 
economy and consequently are af- 
fected by the legislative policies 
adopted at both Washington and Ot- 
tawa. 

A summary of the findings reached 
from the operational cost survey con- 
ducted for feed service mills was 
presented by Prof. S. H. Lane, Agri- 
cultura! Eccnomics Branch, Ontario 
Agricultural College, under whose di- 
rection and supervision the study 
was made. He stressed efficient and 
economical utilization of capital and 
physical facilities. 

A number of ordinary precautions 
that every mill operator should take 
to reduce fire hazard were pointed 
out by W. B. Murphy, fire preven- 
tion engineer. He placed emphasis on 
housekeeping, proper wiring, avail- 
ability of suitable extinguishers and 
a general awareness of the need for 
employee training in the field of fire 
prevention and fighting. 

Mr. McPhail! outlined association 
accomplishments telling of the in- 
auguration of group fire insurance 
resulting in a saving of thousands of 
dollars in premiums, addition of a fire 
safety engineer to the agency staff, 
benefits cerived from group life, sur- 
gical and medical insurance pro- 
grams, Ontario’s unique refund of 
gasoline tax for gasoline consumed 
in the process of unloading grain and 
feed in bulk with the formula worked 
out by the association in tests by 
member firms and business manage- 
ment and employee training clinics. 


Canadian Poultry 
Industry School Set 


GUELPH, ONTARIO— Ontario 
Agricultural College here has an- 
nounced plans for a “Poultry Indus- 
try School 1961” Jan. 24-26. The col- 
lege reports that the school is de- 
signed particularly for service per- 
sonnel, specialized producers and oth- 
ers interested in the latest develop- 
ments in the poultry industry. 

The Jon. 24 program will be on 
hatchery operation. The program 
Jan. 25 will be on poultry manage- 
ment and health with an evening 
general meeting of the Ontario Poul- 
try Council slated. Jan. 26 program 
will be on research in poultry nutri- 
tion. 

Further information is available 
from the Department of Poultry Sci- 
ence, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario. 
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Despite the almost annual introduction 


of new coccidiostats.. . 


niz and bifuran 


still come closest to what 


you and your customers 
look for in a coccidiostat 
for replacement birds! 


During the last few years — amid a 
lot of fanfare and promises — several 
new coccidiostats have been intro- 
duced to the feed industry. 


While some have started off well, 
they have failed to live up to their 
advance billing. Not one has solved 
the coccidiosis problem. 


Unfortunately, there is still no such 
thing as a perfect coccidiostat. We 
don’t have one . . . and neither does 
anyone else. 


But here’s a point worth noting: 
While many heralded coccidiostats 
have come and faded away, nfz and 
bifuran have continued in demand for 
replacement birds. In fact, use of these 
two products in replacement feeds is 
growing. 


No registration headaches — One 
reason behind the increasing demand 
for nfz and bifuran is the fact that 
you can use either of these coccidio- 
stats without registration problems. 
They are not new drugs and are 
cleared for use in combination with 
almost all commonly used additives. 


But a more basic reason is found in 
a recent survey in which feed manu- 
facturers were asked, “What do you 
look for primarily in evaluating a coc- 
cidiostat for replacement birds?’’ 
The survey shows nfz and bifuran 
come closest to providing the benefits 
wanted. 


Considered by far the most impor- 
tant feature of a coccidiostat for 


replacement birds is the building of 
“lifetime immunity” . . . followed by 
the “safety” of the drug. nfz and 
bifuran deliver both of these major 
benefits . . . plus many additional 
features that distinguish them from 
other coccidiostats. Following is the 


‘complete nfz and bifuran protective 


package: 


Lifetime immunity to coccidiosis by 
housing time... that’s a “must” for re- 
placement birds, Both nfz and bifuran 
allow lasting immunity development, 
the natural way—by permitting a mild, 
controlled infection during the grow- 
ing period. 


Safe, nontoxic — Neither nfz nor 
bifuran has harmful effects on internal 
egg quality, shell texture, hatchability 
or fertility. Unlike most other com- 
monly used coccidiostats, nfz and 
bifuran can be safely fed to laying 
hens. Also, these two medications are 
nontoxic to livestock and pets. 


Control outbreaks — You can 
raise the nfz or bifuran intake to the 
coccidiosis treatment level...safely... 
without bringing in another drug. This 
is not possible with some coccidiostats. 


Antibacterial — In addition to aid- 
ing in the lifetime immunity process, 
nfz and bifuran knock out many sec- 
ondary infections that can sap vital- 
ity, cause nonproductive runts and 
culls. They give you more than just 
coccidiosis protection. 
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Effective against pullorum — By 
increasing the nfz or bifuran level to 
3 lbs. per ton of feed for 10 to 14 days, 
you can prevent mortality from pullo- 
rum. There’s no need to come in with 
other drugs. 


In the light of current registration 
headaches and confusion about coc- 
cidiostats, we wanted to remind you 
that perhaps nfz and bifuran can help 
solve problems for you. They are still 
doing the same effective job of con- 
trolling coccidiosis and allowing im- 
munity they’ve always done. 

For an nfz-bifuran reviewing ses- 
sion, get in touch with your Hess & 
Clark representative. 


Effective against necro in pigs 


While you have nfz or bifuran in your mill, 
here's another use for the same medication. 
nfz (at a level of 10 Ibs. per ton of feed) and 
bifuran (at an 8-lb level) are effective, low- 
cost treatments for infectious necrotic enter- 
itis in pigs. Self-fed to the entire herd for 
5 to 7 days, these drugs prevent disease 
damage and allow the pigs to overcome the 
disease drag of necro. 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 


NEW LOOK, but stil! the same 
dependable products — nfz and 
bifuran in their new 50-pound 
polyethylene-lined bags. 
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Influence of Furazolidone on the 
Reproductive Performance of Tur- 
keys and the Early Growth of Their 
ng 
1365, November, 1960. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Now that the turkey breeding sea- 
son is upon us, many are interested 


Putting Research 
To Work 


in improving the performance of our 
breeder hens by the addition of addi- 
tives, etc., to help control stresses 
and/or disease problems in the flocks. 
One such compound which is fre- 
quently added to breeder diets by 
hatcherymen is NF-180 (furazoli- 
done, Hess & Clark, Eaton). The 
compound is particularly useful in 
controlling infections of salmonella 


and allied conditions. That it may 
not be wise, however, to indiscrimi- 
nately add it to breeder diets seems 
to be indicated by the recently re- 
ported experiments by the Ohio re- 
searchers McCartney and Naber. 
Nine groups of large white turkey 
females (20 each group) were housed 
in breeding pens May 29, 1959, and 
restricted to a nine hour day to June 


ajo 


Unit Producing All 


Owners believe that the Multi-Duty is unequaled in its 
rugged construction, its top hard pelleting capacities, and 
its versatility. No other pelleting equipment has brought 
such great opportunities for meeting all the needs of feed 
manufacturers—at a cost within the reach of most. The 
Multi-Duty is more than a producer of feeds—it’s a 
creator of opportunities. 


Gordon McKinney, 
General Manager, 
Honeggers & Co., Inc., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
has this to say about 
their Multi-Duty: 


Phil Wake, J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, 
‘fowa, has a fine new feed mill built around a 
Multi-Duty. Mr. Wake comments: 


“We have used The Multi-Duty Pellet Mill 
for over a year for the production of com- 
plete swine and poultry rations, plus the 
manufacture of a high molasses pellet, which 
we were unable to make previous to this 
installation. 


“The simplicity and ease of operation has 
been remarkable. The capacity also is greater 
than anticipated while maintenance is a 
very minimum”. 


22, 1959. During the reproductive pe- 
riod they were given a 15 hour day 
and fed the 1959 Ohio turkey breeder 
ration. The following experimental 
levels were tested: (1) basal breeder 


ration, unsupplemented; (2) basal 
plus 1 lb. of NF-180 per ton of total 
feed beginning June 22, 1959, and 
(3) basal plus 2 lb. NF-180 per ton 
of total feed May 25, 1959, to June 
22, 1959, and then % lb. NF-180. All 
females were artificially inseminated 
at 2- to 3-week intervals, using 0.01 
ml. of undiluted pooled semen from a 
group of males of the same age and 
variety which received the same ra- 
tion as the control groups of females. 
Poults from the Ist, 3rd and 5th 
hatches were sexed, wingbanded and 
reared to four weeks of age. Tripli- 
cate groups of four male and four 
female poults from each experimental 
breeder ration received both the 1959 
Ohio turkey starter and the basal 
starter ration plus 0.2 lb. of NF-180 
per ton, making a total of 18 experi- 
mental groups per hatch. The three 
decks of each of the three batteries 
used were subdivided in such a man- 
ner as to permit the groups of poults 
on one side to receive the basal start- 
er ration, while those on the other 
received the basal starter plus NF- 
180. 

The results showed that the NF- 
180 had no effect on number of eggs 
set per breeder, but it did signifi- 
cantly affect the hatchability ad- 
versely and also tended to lower the 
fertility when fed at the 1 lb. per 
ton level continuously. However, al- 
though the figures are not signifi- 
cantly different, there also were in- 
dications that the % lb. per ton level 
improved fertility, percent hatchabil- 
ity and average number of eggs per 
breeder. On the other hand, there 
were no significant differences in av- 
erage day-old poult weights for the 
various treatments, even if those 
from hens receiving NF-180 supple- 
mented diets tended to be slightly 
heavier. The four week weights re- 
vealed the diets received by the 
breeders had no effect on poult 
growth, indicating a lack of “carry- 
over” effect for furazolidone under 
the conditions of the experiment. 
Also, in this experiment no beneficial 
effects could be found for the 0.2 lb. 
level of NF-180 when added to the 
starter diet ahd fed continuously, as 
favorably reported by others (Libby 
and Schaible, 1956; Berg et al., 1956; 
and Stephenson, 1956). The mortality 
to four weeks of age was no greater 
for those receiving furazolidone than 
for those receiving the basal diet. 

Other workers in the past have re- 
ported that NF-180 fed continuously 
did not appear to affect hatchability, 
etc. For example, Moore et al., (1954) 
stated that feeding furazolidone con- 
tinuously at the 0.011% level had lit- 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 


: Mr. Louis Ebel of the Ebel Alf 
: te Wenger Multi- ; e alfa Company when combined with minerals. 
sHoneseriet Mills in plants at Lincoln, in Scribner, Nebraska, is one of the leading BoDEE 
Duty Indianola. In our alfalfa processors in the Midwest. About Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 


water dispersible forms, 


his Multi-Duty, Mr. Ebel has this to Say: BoA-S and Bo-A 


Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 


“We are most pleased with the rmance 
of our Multi-Duty Pellet Mat Hori- 
zontal Pellet Cooler which are producing fine 


%. 
content as high as 409 lity feeds in quality dehydrated alfalfa meal pellets at 


able to produce fine qual 


iquid feed con- good capacit tes. 
tent”. falfa pellets with molasses,” XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 

TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 


Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
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“One nice thing . . . 
long wait to see him." 


tle effect on production, fertility or 
hatchability. It is apparent from the 
Ohio work that results may differ 
according to the particular experi- 
mental conditions encountered, and it 
appears advisable to only add such 
compounds to the feed if absolutely 
necessary to prevent certain diseases 
for which they are specifically rec- 
ommended, i.e., salmonella sp. If no 
such conditions are likely to be en- 
countered, it might be wiser to use 
simply good feeding, management and 
Sanitation procedures. It has become 
increasingly obvious with increasing 
time that feed additives in themselves 
are not “cure-alls” and the specific 
conditions under which they perform 
best should be well understood if top 
results may be expected. Since the 


1-lb. level appeared to be deleterious | 
in the Ohio work, and the % Ib. level | 
appeared to be of benefit, it appears | 


that the margin of “safety” in some 
compounds may be rather narrow if 
all animal performance characteris- 
tics are to be considered. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


Two analogues of vitamin B, bio- 
synthesized by a strain of Nocardia 
rugosa in the medium of which 2,4,5- 
triamino - toluenetrihydrochloride is 
introduced as precursor have been 
isolated by Italian workers (Bertaz- 
zoli et al., J. Nutr. 72;4, pp. 467-471). 
It has been shown that both of the 
analogues contain 5 (6) amino-6 (5) 
methylbenzaminazole—differing prob- 
ably at point 5 or 6, respectively, of 
the amino group. The two analogues 
differ in electrophoretic behavior, and 
the one which is characterized by 
slower mobility toward the cathode 
has been tested experimentally in 
rats using a vitamin B,» deficient diet 
in comparison with vitamin By. Using 
the soybean-basal deficient diet, both 
vitamin B.. and the analogue induced 
approximately equal increases or de- 
creases of the relative weights of 
various organs, increased feed in- 
take, and improved food utilization 
when compared to control rats. How- 
ever, the new analogue was shown 
to be much more efficient in promot- 
ing body weight gains in rats than 
was vitamin B, itself. 

As yet, the reason for this response 
or its mode of action is not known. 
With vitamin B, supplements in com- 
mon use in the feed industry, this 


discovery is interesting as about 50 | 
ug. of the analogue apparently in- | 


duced about the same growth re- 
sponse as secured with 200 ug. of the 
vitamin itself. Whether or not these 
findings can be applied to other spe- 
cies of animals is also not known at 


present. 
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BEST - KNOWN, ALL-PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


MED. BY FOXITE LABORATORIES, INC 
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Pennsylvania Group 
Plans Tax Fight 


EPHRATA, PA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. 
has, notified its members that the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Sales and 
Use Tax will shortly levy assess- 
ments on items of equipment known 
to have been purchased with no sales 
tax paid. 

In a letter to members, the asso- 
ciation points out, “This is the offi- 
cial beginning of our sales tax case 
involving the question of whether 
the making of feed and flour is man- 
ufacturing or not. The bureau main- 
tains it is not manufacturing.” 

The letter further states that the 
association is committed to join a 
case involving Sprout, Waldron & 


Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., and tells mem- 
bers if they are assessed for an item 
of equipment purchased in 1957, 1958 
or 1959 and used in the manufacture 
of flour or feed, they may become 
part of this case whether the actual 
purchase was made from Sprout- 
Waldron or not. 

Or, the association suggested, some 
might wish to hire their own attorney 
and proceed with their own case. 

Donald W. Parke, executive secre- 
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tary, says, “If you receive assess- 
ment involving sales tax on manufac- 
turing equipment, notify the Bureau 
of Sales and Use Tax within 30 days 
that you intend to file a petition for 
reassessment. You should also note 
that you desire this case to be in- 
cluded in the Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., case and not considered sepa- 
rately. 

“Notify this association immediate- 
ly of your action.” 


IN RETURNABLE 


Specialists | BAG PROGRAMS 


2-7877 


N BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO 


you and your 


Glenn Ely 


Austin 
Windsor 


Dr. S. Tsang 


Jaime Portugal 


any other firm. 


From early days of vitamin and trace mineral discoveries, 
Ultra-Life has consistently led the field in developing the most 
profitable feeding products for poultry and livestock. Constant 
nutritional investigations have kept Ultra-Life a leader in the 


field of feed fortification. 


This blue-ribbon nutritional service, plus a powerful adver- 
tising program which includes YOUR BRAND NAME folders, 
direct-mail pieces, posters, feeding and management books, 
etc., is the reason why more and more feed manufacturers 
are switching to the Ultra-Life Program. 


The recent development of Balanced Digestibility is a good 
example of this leadership. Balanced Digestibility is an entire- 
ly New Dimension in the field of ruminant nutrition. You are 
invited to learn more about this modern concept in ruminant 
nutrition by using the reply coupon. We will be most happy 
to bring you full facts and details about Balanced Digestibility 


and the Ultra-Life Program. 


James Homewood 


Uitra-Life Laboratories was represent- 
ed b e nutritionists at the 1960 
Cornell Nutritional Conference than East St. Louis, Illinois 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois 


J One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitemin and Trace-Mineral Products 


Dear Sirs: 
| Without obligation, send -us full details about “Bal- 


anced Digestibility” and the Ultra-Life Program. 
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Program Told 
For Poultry Fact 


Finding Conference 


KANSAS CITY — Egg men plan- 
ning to attend the Fact Finding 
Conference in Kansas City Feb. 10-12 
are promised specific information on 
questions uppermost in their minds. 

Harold M. Williams, president of 
the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, which sponsors the big 
all-industry meeting, says a session 
tailored to the particular interests 
of persons in the egg business is 
planned for the first afternoon of 
the conference. 

“Today,” Mr. Williams says, “the 
question of contracts comes up any 
time egg men get together. So with 
several thousand of them getting to- 
gether in Kansas City, the institute 
is naturally giving the subject of 
specification contracts top billing at 
its special egg session. It’s the hot- 
test question in the egg business 
today.” 

Will some producers contract to 
produce dark-yolked eggs for break- 
ers, while others contract to pro- 
duce light-yolked eggs for buyers 
cartoning table eggs? What makes 
a contract workable from the stand- 
point of both the producer and the 
buyer? Those are typical of the ques- 
tions Dr. L. A. (Tiny) Wilhelm, di- 
rector of poultry development and 
market research for The Quaker 
Oats Co., will consider at the egg 
session Friday afternoon. 

He will have actual specific figures 
on what it costs to raise an egg-type 
pullet to laying age and what it costs 
to produce a dozen market eggs. 

He will also have cost figures, with 
and without bonus payments, to show 
how bonuses can be used to tie grow- 
er payments to the net selling price 
of eggs, to encourage good manage- 
ment, feed saving, and the produc- 
tion of high market quality. 

At the same session, Lloyd Geil, 
manager of the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board, will give a “preview” 
of the special PENB egg promotions 
already scheduled for the next six 
months. 

Financing 

Frank Wollney, who is in charge 
of the conference program, points out 
that as equipment replaces hand la- 
bor, the supply of capital, more than 
the supply of labor, will be an in- 
creasingly important factor in deter- 
mining who can stay in business. So 
the Saturday morning session—on 
how and where to get financing— 
will hold special interest for men who 
are in the egg business and want to 
stay in it. 

Speakers at the Saturday morning 
financial session will explain where 
money is available, who can get it, 
how to get it, and the management 
help that goes with it. 

On the program that morning will 
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be C. I. Moyer, regional director of 
the Small Business Administration; 
Lauren Hart, a representative of the 
Small Business Investment Corp.; 
Christian B. Peper of A. G. Edwards 
& Sons, underwriters, and Peter H. 
B. Cumming, a partner in H. A. 
Caesar & Co., a factoring firm. 

Mr. Peper’s company recently un- 
derwrote the first sale to the public 
of registered stock in an integrated 
poultry business, a sale which is said 
to have added $750,000 to the com- 
pany’s equity capital. 

Factoring 

Factoring, which releases funds 
tied up in accounts receivable and so 
provides faster turnover of working 
capital, has traditionally provided fi- 
nancing services for the textile indus- 
try. More recently its use has spread 
to other industries. 

Because it has now been introduced 
into the poultry industry, Mr. Cum- 
ming’s explanation of factoring is ex- 


pected to hold special interest for 


business men attending the confer- 
ence. 

In addition to the session on finan- 
cing, there will be one‘on marketing 
and one on government policies of 
particular concern to the poultry and 
egg industry. 

Besides the one regular program 
session each morning, there will be 
an informal meeting for exporters 
and importers, scheduled for Friday 
afternoon, Feb. 10, and three com- 
modity sessions—one on eggs, one on 
turkeys and one on broilers. The egg 
meeting is scheduled for Friday af- 
ternoon, the broiler and turkey meet- 
ings for Saturday afternoon. 

The program, Mr. Williams says, is 
planned to supplement rather than 
duplicate what visitors can see in 
the 4-acre exhibit hall. 

Persons wanting additional infor- 
mation about the conference, or 
about hotel accommodations in Kan- 
sas City, may get it by writing the 
Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 67 East Madison Street, Chica- 
go 2, Ill. 


Magnet Cove Names 


S.W. Representative 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — The Tom- 
my Thompson Co., Ft. Worth, has 
been appointed the Texas and Okla- 
homa representative for the Magnet 
Cove Barium Corp. line of bentonite 
feed bonding agents, Robert L. Snook, 
manager, industrial sales depart- 
ment, of Magnet Cove, announced. 

Tommy Thompson has been active 
in the feed formulating field over 
20 years. It will market the bonding 
agents to producers of feed pellets. 

Magnet Cove, known as Magcobar, 
is one of the Dresser industries. Its 
nationally marketed bonding agents 
include a specially formulated Wy- 
oming bentonite, a “low swelling, 
high strength” southern bentonite, 
and a low swelling calcium benton- 
ite. Magcobar headquarters are in 
Houston, Texas. Its production fa- 
cilities for these products are in Wy- 
oming, Mississippi and Texas. 


HOW SHOULD YOU EVALUATE THE 
COST OF A GROWTH STIMULANT: 
BY INITIAL COST, OR BY RESULTS? 


When a growth stimulant increases weight 
in marketable birds so that the improvement is 
worth many times the initial cost of the growth 
stimulant, it’s obviously a good investment. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally 
produces a significant increase in feed conversion 
efficiency, then it’s an even better investment! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant! 


Increases profits in 3 ways 


The low-level effectiveness of GALLIMYCIN-10 
. greater marketable weight produced ... plus 
savings in feed...all add up to bigger profits. 
Increased profits from feeds supplemented with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 to $46 per 
1,000 birds... added profits above feed and feed 


additive costs! 
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Purina’s Overseas 
Expansion Told 


ST. LOUIS—Sales by Ralston Pu- 
rina Co.’s overseas operations, not 
included in the company’s sales fig- 
ures, will amount to about $50 million 
in 1961, Raymond E. Rowland, presi- 
dent, said after the firm’s annual 
meeting. This was reported in a St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch story. 

By comparison, sales of the com- 
pany and its domestic and Canadian 
subsidiaries in the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1960, amounted to $510,- 
268,700 and $530,571,672 in 1959. 

Future reports of the company will 
include the previously unconsolidated 
operations of overseas subsidiaries, 
Mr. Rowland told persons attending 
the annual meeting. 

Investments in and advances to 
unconsolidated foreign subsidiaries of 
the company amounted to $6,600,179 
as of Sept. 30, 1960, the annual re- 


port showed. This was $1,289,096 
more than a year earlier. 

The company is expanding rapidly 
overseas. It recently acquired a mi- 
nority interest in a small Guatemalan 
company and plans to acquire a 50% 
interest in a northern Italian com- 
pany. In addition, new plants are be- 
ing built by several recently acquired 
foreign companies. 

A 31.4% interest in Pollos Capor- 
ales de Guatemala, an integrated 
poultry raising and processing firm, 
was purchased recently by the parent 
company. Two Americans also are 
participating in the deal, company 
officers said. 

Prospects for increased sales of 
animal feeds in the European coun- 
tries are good, Mr. Rowland said. 
Poultry. prices there are higher than 
beef, just the reverse of the rela- 
tionship which exists in the US. 


Foreign Expansion 
To meet immediate demands for 
feeds, a new plant is being construct- 
ed in Loudeac, France, in the poultry 


growing area of Normandy, by a 
French company in which Ralston 
Purina has a 50% interest. The same 
company plans to build another plant 
in Lyon, France, bringing the num- 
ber of plants in operation to four. 
The company produced 250,000 tons 
of feeds in the last fiscal year and 
is expected to manufacture 350,000 
tons in 1961. 

Ralston Purina early in 1960 ac- 
quired a 50% interest in the Brand 
Co. of Krefeld, Germany. This com- 
pany manufactured 105,000 tons of 
feeds in 1959. A new plant is to be 
built in the Dusseldorf area and 
others are being planned to meet the 
rising demand for feeds in that coun- 
try, Mr. Rowland said. 

Despite the loss of its investment 
in Cuba, the company is planning to 
continue expansion in other Latin 
American countries. A second plant 
will be needed soon in Venezuela, he 
said. 

The Cuban plant was written off at 
a loss of $530,000 after the govern- 
ment there refused to pay for feeds 


GALLIMYCIN has been proven better 


In scientific studies at agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and in tests conducted 
at Abbott’s Research Farm, GALLIMYCIN, used 
at a level of 5 grams per ton of feed, consistently 
produced better results. 

Growth improvement in flocks fed GALLIMYCIN, 
based on an average of field trial results, was 
5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 1% improvement in 
growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN at the recom- 
mended level! GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed ef- 
ficiency at the same time, producing greater net 
gains per pound of feed. In one trial, feed ef- 
ficiency was 7.4% higher in the flock receiving 
GALLIMYCIN than in the control flock receiving 
no growth stimulant. 

A 9-week floor pen test at the University of 
Arkansas, in which GALLIMYCIN was added to 
feed at a level of 5 grams per ton, produced 
these results: 190 lb. extra weight per 1,000 
birds on 51.4 lb. less feed! These are impressive 
figures just as they stand, yet the dollar equiva- 
lent is even more impressive. Using a broiler 
market price of 18¢ and a feed cost of 4¢ per 
pound (exclusive of antibiotic cost), GALLIMYCIN 
produced $35.45 extra profit per 1,000 birds! 

In another trial involving 5,300 birds, the 
average weight of GALLIMycIN-fed birds at 9 


weeks-six days of age was 4.12 lb. Feed conver- 
sion in the same test was 2.23. 

GALLIMYCIN has been compared with the 
“older” antibiotics in numerous field trials and 
has consistently produced better growth re- 
sponses from less feed. In Utah, the effect of 
GALLIMYCIN on growth promotion was studied 
in comparison with five other antibiotics. In 
these studies, GALLIMYCIN produced greater 
average weight and better feed conversion ef- 
ficiency than any of the other antibiotics tested. 

GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested in every 
major broiler area in the country. It is effective 
as a low-level growth stimulant (under practical 
growing conditions) ...stimulating growth at a 
higher rate of feed efficiency. GALLIMYCIN-10 
can be fed continuously, right up to the day of 
marketing; no withdrawal period is necessary. 
It’s supplied in a free-flowing premix with a soy 
bean oil meal carrier, manufactured under rigid 
standards of Abbott quality control. And, 


GALLIMYCIN-10 carries a 24-month expiration | 


date! GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe... proven; there are 
no special registration requirements. 


It’s not what it costs but what it pays 
that counts! 

The higher initial cost of GALLIMYCIN be- 
comes minor when measured against increased 
weight in marketable birds, plus savings in feed 
... for the true cost of an antibiotic feed supple- 
ment depends on the results it produces. 


Yes, you’ll make more dollars with 
GALLIMYCIN-10in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete de- 
tails on what GALLIMYCIN feeding 
programs can pay you! 


(ERYTHROMYCIN THIOCYANATE ABBOTT) 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO - MONTREAL 
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STICKY SUBJECT 


BERWICK, PA.— When asked 
about how slow molasses is in Jan- 
uary, personnel at the Garrison Feed 
Mill here will be able to give a good 
answer. And, they’ll also be able to 
describe how sticky it is. 

With the December temperature 
a chilly 14° here a molasses storage 
tank at the mill ruptured and 20,000 
lb. of the sticky stuff spread its way 
downgrade for a block. 

It’s reported that the molasses 
eased its way along at a pace which 
would have made a snail laugh. It 
slowly enveloped tires of autos and 
left a sheet of goo in its wake. 

The flow started when a temporary 
tank burst as a support gave way. 


purchased. Despite the write-off, the 
company’s international division 
earned a profit in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Rowland is hopeful that the 
plant will be returned to the com- 
pany. No papers seizing the plant 
have been served on the company, he 
said. 

Sales and profits of the domestic 
parent company and its domestic and 
Canadian subsidiaries in 1961 are ex- 
pected to be higher than in the last 
fiscal year, Mr. Rowland stated. 


New Coop ‘Weshe 


ATHENS, GA.— The agricultural 
engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, in cooperation 
with the poultry husbandry depart- 
ment and the poultry research lab- 
oratory, has produced a new coop 
washer and sanitizer that may have 
“tremendous effects” in the poultry 
industry, it is reported. 

Dr. Sam Scjmittle, director of the 
poultry disease research laboratory, 
said the machine will reduce bacteria 
count in coops by 95%. 

The coops are carried through the 
machine by a conveyor, and are 
sprayed by several nozzles from dif- 
ferent angles by about 95 lb. of water 
pressure. A detergent can be added 
to the water. 


ROLLER MILL 
T OUR EXPENS 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus Be duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
years of profitable service. 
Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 
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SAVE $$$ 


TIME and LABOR 
with the MINNEAPOLIS 


ASC-100 


AUTOMATIC is 
ALL-METAL BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINE > 
For compleie line bag closing equipment write: 
MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE, INC. 
Dept. F-60, 4865 Osseo Road . Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Committee for Feed 
Extension Project 


At K-State Named 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
State University has completed the 
selection of advisory committee mem- 
bers for a special formula feed ex- 
tension project now being conducted 
in cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to 
Dr. Harold E. Jones, director of ex- 
tension, and Dr. John Shellenberger, 
head of department of flour and feed 
milling. 

The nine-man committee is made 
up of industry, university and USDA 
personnel. Industry personnel are: 
Dr. J. L. Krider, vice president, pub- 
lic relations, Central Soya, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; K. E. Winterscheidt, 
vice president, Winterscheidt Milling 
Co., Seneca, Kansas; Harold Alsted, 
vice president, sales, Sprout, Waldron 


calibre of the males you select at housing time. Does your present male regularly provide the numbers you 
need for real pressure selection? If you're a Peterson customer, the answer is surely, “Yes”. In fact, Peterson 


Males live so well, even under difficult conditions, that our customers regularly select from Close to 


HOUSING TIME 
EASY 

SEE WHY 
PETERSON MALES 
ARE GAINING 


the number they started. They don’t “cull” their 
males . . . they select. from a very good group, the 
individuals most outstanding for vigor and fast early 
growth. No wonder Peterson Crosses are lowering 
the cost per pound of broiler meat . . . no wonder 
so many key broiler men are switching to Peterson. 
Have you? Even if you're satisfied with your present 
male, why not play safe and discover the difference 
in Peterson cockerels at the same time? Split your 


next flock and mate half with today’s Peterson Male. 


Your Peterson Representative will be happy to help 


you make the most of this wise decision. 


PETERSON breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Ws The calibre of your broiler crosses depends on many factors, but none is more important than the 


QRANCHES: GUILFORD, CONN., GAINESVILLE, GA. AND THORNTOWN, IND. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: LE FOEIL, FRANCE, BARCELONA, SPAIN, MILAN ANQ FONZASO, ITALY 


& Co., Muncy, Pa., and George Voth, 
general manager, Garden City Co-op, 
Garden City, Kansas. 

Representing the university exten- 
sion sevice are: Dr. George Abshier, 
extension economist in marketing, 
Oklahoma State University; Dr. W. 
S. Farris, associate professor of agri- 
cultural economics, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and W. T. McAllister, farm 
management specialist, University of 
Delaware. 

Carl Vosloh, agricultural econo- 
mist, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, and Kenneth Majors, extension 
grain utilization specialist, Federal 
Extension Service, will represent the 
USDA. Thomas Hall, chief, crops 
marketing and utilization branch, 
division of agricultural economics 
programs, is the contracting officer 
for the Federal Extension Service. 

The first meeting of the advisory 
committee was held at Kansas State 
University, Jan. 5-6. The committee 
will study and evaluate information 
assembled on the first phase of this 
project by Dr. Robert Schoeff, and 
Richard Baker of the Kansas State 
staff. Plans for the second phase, 
which involves the development of 
a formula feed extension program in 
Kansas, will also be discussed by the 
committee. 


More Small Trucks 


Powered by Diesels 


NEW YORK — Diesel engines — 
used extensively for some years to 
power heavy duty freight haulers on 
long cross-country runs—are gaining 
in acceptance by operators of smaller 
trucks, according to a manufacturer's 
representative who spoke here at a 
recent meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 

John C. Campbell, sales manager, 
transportation field, Detroit (Mich.) 
Diesel Engine Division, General Mo- 
tors, said, “The Diesel is finding a 
definite place today in small trucks.” 

Mr. Campbell reviewed a number of 
small-truck operation conditions un- 
der which “the Diesel actually de- 
livers greater operating economy 
than gasoline engines.” These con- 
ditions, he said, differed from those 
of the long-distance hauler in fewer 
miles traveled per day, greater mile- 
age in “stop-and-go” city traffic, di- 
minishing loads, no load on return 
trips and considerable idling. 

“The Diesel’s precision fuel injec- 
tion system controls fuel consumption 
under varying loads in far closer pro- 
portion to work done than the car- 
buretion systems of other type en- 
gines,” Mr. Campbell said. “Reports 
show that under part-load or idling 
conditions Diesel operating costs are 
often cut at least half.” 

Also, he mentioned other Diesel 
characteristics contributing to im- 
proved performance, more productive 
“on-the-road” time and less costly 
“in-the-shop” time. 


ca you can have your OWN BRAND cartons thet 


sell eggs against all competition. Printed 4 colors 
from PENB Kodachrome. 2000 or more shipped pre- 
paid anywhere. FREE SAMPLE. Write to TOBIAS 
Enterprises, 326 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago |,!I!. 


brandname 


1513-15-17 Burt 8t., 
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For each one-thousand pigs raised on rations containing 
Fermacto 400—swine growers can save up to one car of feed. 
Now, after years of Borden's Research and ,testing, comes this 
significant reduction in feed consumption that can help increase 
your hog feed tonnage by lowering production cost. 

Pigs fed rations containing Fermacto 400 — Borden’s concen- 
trated and standardized source of multiple fermentation factors 
—gained faster on less feed than those on the control diet—in fact, 
20 pounds less feed for each hundred pounds gain. 

The low level of Fermacto 400—0.25% (5 pounds per ton of feed) 
supplied the extra factors— making this improved efficiency pos- 


sible. 
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when you raise a thousand pigs on rations containing Borden’s Fermacto 400 


Call today for Fermacto 400 price quotations, brochure and test 
data, as well as information about our complete pig and swine- 
feed fortification products, KREPRO & HOPRO. These quality 
products can help you build a complete line of quality feeds for 
all phases of swine feeding. 


| oS orden’s feed supplements division 


350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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MOBILIZE 


ADDED 
FEED 
SALES 


FEED 
MERCHANDISING 


| MOBILE 


SERVICE Its ESSENTIAL 


IN SELLING TO THE 


Each year farm supply dealers 
witness greater demands for 
service with their sales. A Bal 
could well be your most profitable 
service development. 


1291 Twelfth Street $.W. Codar Rapids, lowa 


Evropean Representatives: 
EURAM, S. A. 
90 Place De La Gare Lausanne, Switzerland 


it Pays to Remember! 


When Joe Brooks opened the 
monthly sales training meeting one 
cold winter night, there was frost on 
the farm store windows, and the 
north wind whined around the cor- 
ners of the roof. 

“Ugh,” shivered Milt. “I wish I 
were in Florida, lying on the hot 
sand.” 

“Well, you ain’t in Florida!” 
growled Pop Henley, Milt’s persistent 
critic. “You're in one of the coldest 
spots in the nation. And cold or not, 
we have to hustle in this feed mill 
and store to make money for Joe and 
good pay for ourselves.” 

The brown-haired feed dealer 
smiled. “A wonderful philosophy, 
Pop,” he said. “Whether we like it 
or not, we have to work and work 
intelligently. Which brings me to the 
point, how good are your memories, 
and how good are you at remember- 
ing important things?” 

“I remember the wrong things,” 
Milt grumbled. “I lie awake thinking 
about them.” 

Pop snorted with disgust. “Don’t 
pay any attention to him, Joe. He 
hasn't come to yet after that big 
steak dinner you treated us to at the 
Hotel Manitou.” 


“TI don’t want to put anyone on the 
spot,” Joe said, “but the other day 
one of you, and I won’t say who, 
came to me to tell me of a new cus- 
tomer, that is, a new farmer who 
moved into our territory. I was glad 
to get the name of the new farmer 
and I went to see him immediately 
and sold him on our grind and mix 
schedule. But the employee who told 
me about this new farmer forgot who 
told him about it.” 

“Well,” said Smiley, “we got the 
new man’s business, so what?” 

Joe frowned. “Well, remembering 
the name of the man who gave the 
tip is important. It shows the em- 
Ployee was not trying to remember 
very hard at the time he got the tip. 
Luckily, he remembered the name 
of the new customer and his loca- 
tion.” 

The nine employees, from the Han- 
sen’s Creek and Endeavor mills, 
looked at one another, trying to fig- 
ure out who the erring employee was. 
But no one blushed with mortifica- 
tion 


“That employee was honest,” Joe 


went on. “I admire him for coming 
to me and saying he forgot who gave 
him the tip. But it showed me that 
not only this employee,’ but the rest 
of us, may not practice the rules of 
remembering as much as we should. 
And remembering is mighty impor- 
tant in operating a successful busi- 
ness.” 
Rules for Remembering 

“What are those rules, Joe?” asked 
Butterball. 

Joe grinned. “That’s a darn good 
question. I didn’t know myself, so I 
went to the library and got four 
books on the importance of remem- 
bering. I’ve boned up on them the 
last three nights. I’ve made some 
summaries. And, men, I’ve learned a 
lot. I can see where all of us can im- 
prove in that remembering depart- 
ment.” 

Milt sighed. “More homework?” 

“No, not homework—work on the 
job,” corrected Joe. “These books tell 
us that when you concentrate, you 
remember best. You have to keep an 
open mind, and when something 
comes up you know you ought to re- 
member, you’ve got to tell yourself 
to remember it.” 

“Gee,” said Butterball innocently, 
“we can’t go around talking to our- 
selves. What will customers think?” 

“You don’t need to talk out loud 
to yourself,” Joe said. “Talk silent- 
ly—in thought. And when you want 
to remember something, say it over 
to yourself once or twice, silently. 
Then it will stick better.” 

“But that means we have to use 
our noggins all day long,” Milt pro- 
tested. 

“Exactly,” Joe said grimly. “That’s 
what I’m paying you to do. I have 
to keep using my noggin to keep this 
business going, and I have to im- 
prove, too.” 

“I once heard it said,” Smiley stat- 
ed, “that there is nothing sweeter to 
a man than the sound of his own 
name.” 

Remember Names 

Joe smiled widely. “You've hit it, 
Smiley. I want all of us to concen- 
trate on learning the names of cus- 
tomers. Greet the customer by name, 
either his first or last name. That’s 
showing him you figure he’s impor- 
tant enough to address by name. 
This is going to take work, men.” 

Butterball nodded worriedly. 

“When a man lets you know his 


name, repeat it out loud or silently,” 
Joe said. “Then it will stick in your 
mind better, too. Keep in mind, that 
if you want to remember something, 
you have to think about it. If you 
dismiss it from your mind too quick- 
ly, you are less likely to remember 
it.” 

“So that’s why I don’t have to look 
in my datebook to get the phone 
numbers of my redheads,” Milt 
grinned. “I think about them so much 
I remember the numbers.” 

“And if you would think as much 
about selling feed and servicing cus- 
tomers as you do about those red- 
heads, we would sell more feed and 
bonuses would go up,” Joe comment- 
ed drily. “And, speaking of numbers, 
telephone company psychologists put 
dashes between parts of a phone 
number. That makes numbers easier 
to remember.” 

“Why?” asked Butterball. 

“Because,” Joe pointed out, “the 
average mind can grasp up to six 
numbers and remember them. Be- 
yond that, performance drops. So 


‘putting dashes between numbers, 


that is, a set of three, makes it easier 
for people to remember. That’s why 
license plate numbers are spaced, 
and social security numbers, etc.” 

“So that’s it,” said Windy. “I’ve 
wondered about that.” 

“Repetition coupled with thought 
helps the remembering process,” Joe 
explained. “So that means I’m going 
to repeat important points at these 
meetings. And writing down vital in- 
formation helps you to remember. 
So I’m providing each of you with a 
small notebook with shove-in pencil 
that will fit right into your breast 
pocket. Get into the habit of writing 
down important information. That 
helps you to remember and also 
makes a record of such information.” 

“Gee, Joe,” complained Milt, “this 
is getting to be such a competitive 
age. Business conditions are pushing 
us so fast we may get ulcers.” 

“If you get an ulcer from working 
too hard in this business, then I have 
seen everything,” Pop Henley burst 
forth. “I’m glad you brought this sub- 
ject up, Joe. We can’t remember, if 
we don’t think. And we have to think 
all the time if we expect this feed 
business to make a satisfactory prof- 
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after ten years... 


PRO-PEN STILL TOPS ALL OTHER ANTIBIOTICS 
IN TONNAGE...ECONOMY...EFFECTIVENESS! 


Here’s how you can reduce your antibiotic inventory...cut your antibiotic costs! 


Highly-effective Pro-Pen is the most economical supplement you can buy. 
No other antibiotic can match its combination of low cost and high performance 
in stimulating growth and promoting efficient feed conversions in both swine 


and poultry rations. 


Progressive feed manufacturers rely on Pro-PEn for its: 
¢ Consistent stability 
© Unusual resistance to heat, moisture and the stress of pelleting 
© Excellent flow properties... uniform distribution in finished feeds 
¢ Relative freedom from caking and dustiness in mixing 


© Specially designed mesh size and crystalline shape that meets 
the most exacting mill requirements. 


Gram for Gram—procaine penicillin surpasses all other antibiotics—broad- or narrow- 
= spectrum —in the unit cost of fortifying swine and poultry rations. Call your Merck Feed 
Products Representative today. Ask him for our latest quotations on Pro-Pen to help 
reduce your antibiotic inventory ..,cut your antibiotic costs. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 


For assured stability, a 
uniformity and quality c 


PRO.WEN IS THE TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR ITS BRAND OF PROCAINE PENICILLIN, 
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California Firm's Diversified 
Feed Business Includes Dry 
Fish Food as Specialty 


By Roger Berglund 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


This is said to be the age of spe- 
cialization, and some feed plants have 
specialized to a considerable extent 
in one type of feed or another. How- 
ever, a California firm has developed 
a stable, successful business by spe- 
cializing in not specializing. That is 
to say, it operates a diversified feed 
business, serving its nearby area with 
various types of livestock and poul- 
try feeds, including special mixes. 

The statement about not specializ- 
ing must be qualified, though; for 
this company—the Stockton (Cal.) 
Hay & Grain Co.—has a specialty for 
which it is widely recognized. The 
firm is one of the pioneers and lead- 
ers in the development and sale of 
dry fish food for federal, state and 
private fish hatcheries and commer- 
cial fish producing operations. 

The fish food business is a year- 
round activity which effectively sup- 
plements the firm’s other feed opera- 
tions, explains F. T. Coggin, presi- 
dent and general manager 

The fish food operations, developed 
through close and special attention 
to many important aspects of a spe- 
cialized business like this, are just 


F. T. Coggin, veteran California feed man, is president and general manager 


one part of a hay, grain and feed 
business which got its start back in 
1930. Initially, the firm was a broker- 
age house; then in 1942 it began 
milling feed, and from there it grew 
into an operation which includes 
grain and hay brokerage, plus. pro- 
duction and distribution to producers 
in the area of a wide variety of for- 
mula feeds. 

Today, the Stockton company’s 
large mill building houses various 
types of equipment, some of it speci- 
ally designed and built on the spot, 
which turns out the fish feeds and 
formula feeds which are delivered 
to poultry, livestock and dairy pro- 
ducers generally within a 50 mile 
radius of the northern California city 
of Stockton. At least 85 to 90% of 
the formula feeds move out in bulk. 
For the most part, Mr. Coggin notes, 
business is done with independent 
producers in the area, and this has 
contributed to a stable feed business. 


In addition to its branded S.H.G. 
and C. & G. Feeds, the mill produces 
various special mixes. This type of 
service, said Mr. Coggin, is one way 
of retaining steady business and 


of the Stockton Hay & Grain Co. He is shown here at his desk in the office 
building. On the right is one of the attractive bags for the firm’s Rainbrook 
trout food. Mr. Coggin and his firm pioneered in the development of success- 


ful dry fish feeds. 


Steam rolled barley is a major product at the Stockton plant, A workman 


is shown here with steam barley rolls. 


The Stockton Hay & Grain Co.’s modern office builing is in the foreground 
of this picture. On the right is the large mill building which houses equip- 
ment for producing a wide variety of feed products. 


The California pellet mills for production of formula feeds and fish foods are 
on the right in this picture. On the left is special crumblizing and screening 
equipment which was built by the firm to make its crumblized fish foods of 


various sizes. 


keeping some of the producers from 
swinging into the mixing of their 
own rations. 


Formula Feed 


Just what makes up the formula 
feed business in this company’s op- 
erations? Well, here are some of the 
things that are being done: 

Dairy feeds account for the biggest 
part of the business. All types of 
dairy feeds are produced, including 
both mash and pellets, both regis- 
tered brands and special mixes. One 
of the principal products is a calf 
starter; no other feed is used after 
three weeks. 

Quite a bit of business is done in 
complete swine feeds and swine sup- 
Plements, said Mr. Coggin. He sees 
a good future for swine production 
in California as grain production is 
increased. 

Feeds for layers and flock replace- 
ments are made, and the company 
feeds some broilers. Turkey feeds are 
another product, and these include 
feeds for the firm’s own 25,000-bird 
turkey ranch. The company may get 
into turkey breeder operations and 
more into broilers also. 

The company also produces sev- 
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Rainbrook fish food, a complete dry 
feed for fish, is one of the principal 
products of the Stockton plant. In 
this photo, pelleted fish food is being 
bagged and weighed in 50-lb. paper 
sacks. 


A double trailer load of rolled grain is being loaded out. The mill produces 
rolled grain products and molassesized feeds, and one of the products is the 
high-concentrate ration containing rolled barley and supplement now being 


used widely for fattening cattle. 
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A bulk truck is being loaded with bulk feed from two of the plant’s finished 
feed bins. Just to the right, sacked feed, handled by forklift truck, also is 
being loaded out. Further to the right are additional bulk bins. 


eral feeds for beef cattle, including 
feedlot supplements, range cubes and 
pasture supplements. Among the 
products are the popular high-con- 
centrate rations, including rolled 
barley and supplement, for fatten- 
ing cattle. Rolled grains are sold to 
feeders also, and the company pro- 
vides processed grains for other feed 
outlets in the area. 

Sheep feeds are on the price list, 
too. Among these are complete pel- 
leted rations for lambs which in- 
clude both roughage and concentrate. 

But that’s not all—other products 
include C. & G. horse feed, rabbit 
feeds and show cattle feeds. 

Basically, as this shows and as 
Mr. Coggin pointed out, the business 
is one which concentrates on serving 
independent livestock and poultry 
producers of all types in the Stock- 
ton area. If the firm moves further 
in some areas, it may be in its own 


Dry Fish Food 


The purchasers of modern dry fish 
foods have rigid requirements, which 
have made for many complexities in 
formulation and manufacture. An ex- 
ample of the specifications is found 
in the following specification sheet 
issued by the California Department 
of Fish and Game: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND 
GAME 


Fish Food Specifications 

Dry trout feed to consist of a com- 
plete formulated trout feed contain- 
ing all of the nutritional require- 
ments of trout. Guaranteed to main- 
tain all varieties of trout in a good 
healthy condition and produce normal 
growth without supplemental feeding 
of any kind from swimup to not less 
than 240 days’ duration. 

Sizes indicated are gauged by the 
Tyler Standard Screen Scale, US. 
Series as follows: 

Starter—In powder form 

No. 1 crumble—Pass through No. 
16 screen—0.023 wire; pass over 
No. 26 screen—0.015 wire. 

No. 2 crumble—Pass through No. 
12 screen—0.028 wire; pass over 
No. 16 screen—0.023 wire. 

No. 3 crumble—Pass through No. 
10 screen—0.028 wire; pass over 
No. 16 screen—0.023 wire. 

No. 4 crumble—Pass through No. 
7 screen—0.041 wire; pass over 
No. 10 screen—0.028 wire. 

3/32 -inch pellets — Standard die, 
short cut. 

5/32-inch pellets—Standard die, 
short cut. 

To be air cooled after manufac- 
ture, bagged not to exceed 100 Ib. per 
bag. 

Product to meet all specifications 
and requirements herein set forth. 

Vendor to submit performance re- 
ports of not less’ than 240 days’ dura- 
tion, and statement from the state, 


producing operations so that better 
control can be maintained, Mr. Cog- 
gin said. 

Dry Fish Food Development 

In dry fish food, the Stockton Hay 
& Grain Co. is in a business which 
is said to have plenty of complexi- 
ties when it comes to formulation 
and manufacture. And the company 
did not get where it is without a lot 
of developmental work, including 
trial and error in formulation and 
manufacture. Fish nutrition, observed 
Mr. Coggin, currently is where poul- 
try nutrition was some 25 or 30 years 
ago. 

While the Stockton firm has de- 
veloped successful dry fish feeds with 
which no supplemental foods are 
needed, Mr. Coggin does not look for 
a lot of companies to try to get into 
this business. The complexities and 


@ 


Specifications 
federal, or private hatchery where 
food was tested, stating the results 
are valid. 

Subject to inspection and accept- 
ability of Department of Fish and 
Game. 

Performance bond, covering deliv- 
ery and all specifications in amount 


of 100% for the total amount of the 
order, may be required. 


RAINBROOK 
Complete Trout Food 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
Crude Protein, not less thon 38.0% 


Crude Fot, not less thon 
Crude Fibre, not more than 4.0% 
Ash, not more than 13.0% 


Fish Meal lodized Salt 
Wheat Middlings Potassium Chloride 
Wheat Products Choline Chioride 
Vitamin D-3 


Meet & Bone Scraps 
Manganese Sulphate 


Cottonseed Meal 


Liver Meal Vitamin A 

Brewers’ Dried Yeast Vitamin E 

Dry Skim Milk Calcium Pantothenate 
Glucose Folic Acid 

Soybean Oil Meal Niacin 

Blood Meal Ascorbic Acid 

Dried Whey lron Citrate 

Fish Solubles Thiamin 

Seya Oll Vitamin K 


Calcium Carbonate Vitamin B-12 
Dried Distillers Solubles Riboflavin 
Primary Yeast Biotin 
Magnesium Carbonate 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STOCKTON HAY & GRAIN CO., LTD. 


HAY, GRAIN and SACKS 
Phone HO 6-9648 1048 W. Weber Ave. P.O. Box 369 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


An example of a fish feed tag. Be- 
cause of complexities in formulation, 
the ingredient list is long. But the 
supplier list is even longer. To avoid 
possible problems if a single lot or 
source of material is used, blends of 
the same product from several differ- 
ent suppliers frequently are used. 
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7% H.P. direct coupled motor. 


by 35 years experience in cold 


Height 5’9”. Weight 725 Ibs. 
Complete with feed meter 
to prevent overloads. Backed 


or dry pelleting production. 


operations. Can 


No steam . 


see what this 


PORTABLE 


SUPERIOR-TEMPLEWOOD 


PELLETIZER 


CAN DO FOR YOU! 
* Produces pellet feeds from dry 


meal mixtures—without steam 

* ideal for feed mills, dairies, 
feed lot operators, and big hog 
and dairy operations 


With a production capacity up to 

750 lbs. per hour, this machine will produce 
enough pelleted ration in ONE DAY 

to feed 40 milk cows for one week! — 

or 45 beef cattle, or 150 hogs or 2500 
laying hens for one week! Cost 

of operating (including power, labor, 
depreciation, etc.) —less than $3.00 per ton. 


Ideal for feed mills as a supplementary 
machine for short orders. Perfect 

for big time dairy, poultry and live stock 
e fitted with simple 
hopper for hand feeding or installed under 
overhead gravity bin for bulk production. 
Three men can move it anywhere you 
want or load it in a pick-up truck. 


no complicated 
installation. Choice of seven die rings 
for any pellet size you need. 


PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


The Superior Company: Division of Daffin Corp., Hopkins, Minn. 


Gilbert 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 
Twx 
KC-252 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Feed 


Nationwide Serutce from the Heart of america 


FOR 
BEST SERVICE 


ON 


VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 


PLUS 


PREMIXES 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 


COMPANY 


Seruing the 
Feed Trade 
For 
20 Years 
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A view through windows in the office. Standing, left to right, are F. T. Cog- 
gin; Roy Hieb, assistant manager, and Jack McGurk, office manager. Seated 


is Mrs. Barbara Cross. 


specialization and developmental 
work are too great, he feels. 

The Stockton company has been 
making and selling its Rainbrook 
brand fish foods for some eight years, 
currently selling primarily to state, 
federal and private fish hatcheries 


in California and to some extent in 
Oregon. Mr. Coggin expects that 
commercial production of fish for 
meat also will increase. An example 
of this type of operation is a big 
trout producing firm in Idaho. 
Complete dry feeds for both trout 


and salmon are made at Stockton. 
Much of the production goes to state 
and federal hatcheries on a bid basis. 
Only a few firms’ foods are approved 
as meeting the specified require- 
ments. In California, Mr. Coggin’s 
firm is one of two major suppliers. 

Formerly, Mr. Coggin explains, fish 
were fed only such things as meat, 
liver and fish. Efforts were made in 
the way of dry feeds, but there were 
a lot of failures as well as successes. 
The first dry foods did not work out 
consistently, and supplemental wet 
foods were used. It has been only in 
the past three or four years that 
complete dry foods, with no supple- 
mental materials, have been used by 
western hatcheries. 

Millions of fish have been and are 
now being raised on the complete 
dry feeds made by the Stockton firm, 
but it took a lot of doing to get to 
this point. This included considerable 
testing and trial work, including re- 
search with Dr. C. R. Grau, nutri- 


PROOF POSITIVE! 


LEDBREST 
GROWTH 


BROILER PROFITS BEGIN WITH THE BEST BREEDER COCKEREL 
AND HERE IS PROOF LEDBREST IS THE BEST! 


LEDBREST placed Ist and 2nd in Fifth Texas Random Sample Broiler Test. 


RESULTS FIFTH TEXAS RANDOM SAMPLE TEST 


COBB 
LEDBREST 


x 
J. N. THOMPSON 


Dec. Sth - Feb. 9th 


Entrant Livability Av. Wt. is Feed Uniformity 


97.5% 


bs. Gain 


3.91 2.40 98.7 


3.87 2.43 922 


Faster growth rate means broilers are ready for market 
2 or 3 days sooner. Faster turn over of flock means 
more profit. Ledbrest sired broiler chicks gain weight 
faster, have higher livability and greater uniformity. 


ACTUAL FARM RESULTS from a satisfied customer with over 
600,000 broilers tested, August 1960, comparing Ledbrest 
with another leading male line, reported results as follows: 


Av. Wt. of Ledbrest 

Av. Wt. of Bird X 

Feed Conversion Ledbrest 
Feed Conversion Bird X 


331 
45.65 
44.97 


Ledbrest returned $13.90 per 1,000 birds MORE PROFIT. 


Investigate BROWN’S LEDBREST BREEDER COCKEREL today. 


BROWN’S LEDBREST, INC. 


Write for Free information. 


303-A EAST EMMA 
SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 


Until the problems were solved, 
the hatcheries and producers of the 
dry feed would run into situations 
where the fish getting the feed would 
die for unexplained reasons. 

For a time, supplemental meat and 
fish products were needed with the 
dry foods in order to get proper nu- 
trition, but then the complete feeds 
were developed. 

Formulation Is Complex 

Formulation is very complex, and 
uniformity of the product is vitally 
important. Blends of the best qual- 
ity meat, liver and fish meals are 
principal ingredients, but the ingre- 
dient list also includes many other 
ingredients plus vitamin and mineral 
supplementation. 

While the ingredient list is long, 
the list of suppliers is even longer. 
Mr. Coggin nofés that his Rainbrook 
brand fish feeds are made up of 
materials from at least 40 different 
suppliers. To avoid problems which 
might occur because of use of a par- 
ticular lot of material, blends of the 
same ingredient from several differ- 
ent sources may be used. 

Formulation isn’t the only prob- 
lem, however. Manufacturing tech- 
niques and equipment and quality 
control of ingredients and finished 
products are mighty important, too, 
Mr. Coggin points out. 

His firm makes eight different 
sizes of fish food, ranging from 5/32 
in. pellets on down to fine crumbles 
and food in powder form. 

Conventional pellet mills have been 
adapted for production of the food, 
but for rolling and crumbling and 
screening, Mr. Coggin and his asso- 
ciates designed and built their own 
equipment. 

The fish foods are packed in 50-lb. 
paper bags. The brand name, Rain- 


(Turn to page 32) 
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CONTACT a! 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA ,U S.A 
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Don Nickley, plant superintendent, 
he | is shown at a desk in the switch room 
Shel ee of the mill. He has been with the 
gh company for some 24 years and has : 
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special equipment installations made 
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HE of processed grain and formula feed 
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What's this man doing? 


HE’S WORKING! 
THE EASY, BETTER 


ODGEN way 


And saving money, too! 


Saving money on handling costs, time and 
maintenance with an all-purpose Dodgen bulk 
body . . . in an easy one-man operation. 

Dodgen really does a “two-truck job”... 
and the cost is low, both when you buy it and 
in terms of upkeep. 

Ruggedly constructed of the finest heavy- 
duty steel, Dodgen bulk bodies offer selective 
unloading of all three compartments plus the 
maximum payloads that spell more profits. 

Features no other bulk bodies have include a 
unique rear partition which swings down to 
form a self-unloading funnel, ball bearing trap 
doors, and the foolproof Dodgen swivel-spout 
auger system. Truly an all-purpose bulk body 
that will pay you to own and operate! 


Bulk feed driver, Thomas McBurney of Hast- 
ings Hatchery says “This Dodgen rig is the 
best I've seen. It's easy to operate in all kinds 
of weather and works out real well for han- 
dling bulk and bags on the same trip.” 


Compare Dodgen quality, special features and 
cost with any others . . . you’ll see why Dodgen 
sales have soared as the word gets around. 


Take advantage of the five new regional Dodgen 
sales centers and mounting points. Let us show 
you all the reasons why a Dodgen bulk body 
means more profit and easier operation to you. 
Call today for free, no-obligation information 
at your nearest Dodgen office! s 


Call your nearest mounting station: 


Rockford, IIlinois Humboldt, lowa 
Phone WOodland 8-1966 Phone Humboldt 1357 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
Phone MEdford 7-2700 


Minneapolis, Minnesota Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Phone KE. 3-4333 Phone SUnset 3-3871 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES - Phone 1357 HUMBOLDT, 
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What's behind 
the recently discovered 


shortages Vitamin 
beef 


With nutritional 
researchers digging 
deeper into cattle 


performance, more 
and more cattle problems are 
being diagnosed as vitamin A de- 
ficiencies. It’s a diagnosis that is 
exploding many of the old notions 
on vitamin A requirements. 


For instance, Illinois studies 
showed that beef animals on ra- 
tions supposedly adequate in 
vitamin A sources came up seri- 
ously deficient. 

From this study and many 
others, several theories have been 


proposed by leading nutritionists 
as to possible causes of shortages: 


@ Less reliance can be placed on the carotene 
content of forage and other feedstuffs as well 
as the efficiency of conversion by cattle. 


M@ Recommended levels of vitamin A in the 
past may not have been high enough to supply 
the optimum growth performance. 


@ High temperatures can increase vitamin 
A requirements. 


M@ Phosphorus deficiencies may lower caro- 
tene conversion efficiency. 


@ Nitrates in corn silage or hay apparently 
reduce carotene utilization. 


@ Previous vitamin A nutrition affects the 
efficiency of carotene conversion. 


W@ Carotene disappears fast from wet corn. 
Old corn also may be short of carotene. 


Research is continuing in order to discover 
the exact cause behind these problems. 
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...and how to make sure your feeds supply enough 


A recent article in Feedstuffs on an Iowa Field Day, for 
example, quotes a leading beef nutritionist as recommending 
feeders insure the performance of their ration with supple- 
mental levels of vitamin A. An extra $1-$1.50 cost per ton 
would make sure there was enough vitamin A present with- 
out worrying about the conversion of carotene to vitamin A. 

High-quality supplements can’t work if animals are held 
back by unexpected vitamin A shortages in other feedstuffs 
and forage. 

USDA studies, for example, show that from 75-90% of the 
carotene content of alfalfa hay and silage may be lost before 
feeding. And carotene conversion may not be as high as it 
has formerly been considered. 

An Illinois study shows that preformed vitamin A was at 
least twice as efficient as the carotene in alfalfa meal in 
restoring blood and liver vitamin A of deficient calves. 

Only a few of your customers can be expected to determine 
how much carotene activity there is in forage, corn, or other 


USE PFIZER A 


. . . the one with highest purity, availability and stability 
under all types of beef feeding and storage conditions. 


Purity that can’t be beat today. 
You’re getting more of what you pay 
for. This purity is vitally important 
because impurities may contribute 
to vitamin breakdown. 


Unsurpassed stability in all types of 
feeds. Pfizer Vitamin A stands up 
well in every type of test you can give 
it .. . high moisture, mineral mixes, 
pelleting, heat, light, air, storage, etc. 


Greater availability to animals... 
the final test of superiority. Thou- 


sands of tiny vitamin A particles in 
each beadlet disperse almost instantly 
when they hit the digestive tract. 
There’s no wax or oil to hold back 
absorption. 


Because the particles are so small 
they’re absorbed rapidly, unlike 
many other types of vitamin A. 


Added together, it’s a great com- 


bination of advantages. Call your 
Pfizer representative. 


Vitamin A Palmitate 
in Gelatin 


Pfizer is represented in more than 


feedstuffs they’re using to fill out the ration when using 100 countries with the following 


your supplements. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dalias 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Indisstrial Bivd., 
Chamblee, Ga. 


Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corperation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S.A. 
Mexico D.F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


The insurance you can put in your supplements with vita- 
min A costs only pennies per head for a full three months 
. . . mighty economical insurance that your feeds are per- 
forming up to their full potential. 


in Canade 
5330 Royalmount Rd., 
Montreal 9, P.Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being +m 
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Two grinders are shown in the center of the picture. In the background are 
conveyors for cooling steam rolled barley. 


brook, was coined from the words 
rainbow and brook trout. 

In addition to the production of 
fish for game purposes, some people 


look for commercial production of 
fish for meat to increase, particularly 
as knowledge of fish feeding increases 
and as demand for fish may gain. 


Mr. Coggin notes that fish are 
very efficient converters of food to 
meat. Generally, he said, the conver- 
sion ratio runs about 1% to 1. In 
addition to- the food which they re- 
ceive, the fish will comsume marine 
life, which can help make dry feed 
to meat conversion very efficient. 

For commercial use, the trout will 
be raised to a size of two to three 
fish to the pound. Hatcheries will 
raise the fish until there are six to 
eight to the pound. 

Working with Mr. Coggin in his 
diversified feed operation are Roy 
Hieb, assistant manager; Jack Mc- 
Gurk, office manager, and Don Nick- 
ley, superintendent. In addition to 
others in the mill and office, there 
are three field men who work with 
the livestock and poultry producers 
in the area and phone in the orders. 
Many of the customers are typical 
large producers as found in California 
more than in other regions. 

In addition to working with and 
serving regular customers, the com- 
pany has a policy of assisting 4-H 
boys and girls, helping them with 


DOUBLE-ACTION 
MIXER 


Extra 


BLENDING ACTION 


MIXES FEED 


FASTER 
and 
MORE 


THOROUGHLY! 


The Bryant Double-Action Mixer makes it possible 
for you to mix feed faster, more thoroughly . . . 
and Bryant’s perfect blending action prevents 
the formation of undesirable lumps and balls in 
the feed. There’s no need for a separate molasses 
machine when you have a Bryant because you 
can add up to 10% molasses right in the mixer 
awe make the finest, most uniform molasses 


Bryant Double-Action Mixers are manufactured 
in five sizes to provide you with the mixer that 
is perfect for your particular needs. 


MANUFACTURED IN 5 SIZES 
TO PROVIDE YOU WITH THE MIXER 
THAT IS PERFECT FOR YOUR 
PARTICULAR NEEDS 


ahes PROFITS 


Customer Satisfaction 


.. . through Increased 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1504 TENTH AVENUE PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


our most IMPORTANT PRODUCT FOR 49 YEARS 


~ ~ 


The molasses unit for making dairy 


4 feeds is on the right. One of the 


principal products of the Stockton 
firm is dairy feeds. 


their feeding projects and providing 
feed at reduced prices. This, said Mr. 
Coggin, has been very effective in 
building good will. 

One of the fields in which the firm 
has been active is in feeds for cattle- 
men, some of whom are now fatten- 
ing out the calves which they pro- 
duce. Mr. Coggin notes that pressure 
on pasture land has resulted in stock- 
ing of more animals per acre, and 
this has increased the need for sup- 
plemental feeds. These supplements 
have been shown to pay off. As Mr. 
Coggin put it, “The man who is cap- 
able of paying his bifls is sure to be 
supplementing.” 

As Mr. Coggin and Mr. Hieb look 
back at the development of the 
Stockton company’s business and 
then look ahead, they say they can 
see how the diversified business, 
along with special service to nearby 
customers, has made for a stable, 
successful local enterprise. This, 
along with the specialized fish food 
operation, they feel, provides a good 
base for continued efforts in this in- 
dustry. 


Egg E Up 


LITTLE ROCK — Efficiency in 
market egg production in Arkansas 
has been increasing rapidly and is 
narrowing the gap between average 
production figures for Arkansas and 
the nation, according to Lowell T. 
Lankford, extension poultryman. 

He cited figures showing that in 
1949 the annual average egg pro- 
duction per hen in Arkansas was 132 
eggs compared to the national aver- 
age of 170 eggs. In 1959 the average 
production was 190 eggs per hen com- 
pared to the national average of 206. 

He pointed out Arkansas producers 
have narrowed the spread between 
state and national averages from 38 
to 16eggs. 

Most of the eggs in the state now 
come from hens in flocks of more 
than 2,000 birds, Mr. Lankford com- 
mented. 


DON'T Mix Without 


ECONOLASS 
(85% Feeding Cane 
Molasses Equivalent) 

From... 
CK Processing Company 
REDFIELD, IOWA 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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mills at Forestville and Sister Bay. 


DOOR COUNTY COOPERATIVE—Buildings and mill pictured here house 
the Door County Cooperative at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The firm has custom 


Extra Promotions Bring 
More Sales to Wisconsin Firm 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The Door County Cooperative, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has a_ well 
equipped custom mill and makes reg- 
istered dairy feeds and it also op- 
erates a profitable mobile mill service 
to reach outlying customers. 

The firm, which also has custom 
mills at Forestville, 15 miles distant, 
and Sister Bay, 35 miles distant, finds 
that operation of a mobile mill the 
past four years has enabled it to 
serve this predominantly dairy area 
very satisfactorily. The combination 
of stationary mill and mobile mill 
service, here, is an efficient customer- 
service operation, according to Paul 
Eggert, manager of the Sturgeon Bay 
mill. 

“Ninety percent of our feed volume 
is on dairy feed,” reports Mr. Eg- 
gert. “Some of these farmers are 


MANAGER — Paul Eggert, manager 


of the Door County Cooperative, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., is pictured at 
his desk where accurate, day by day 
records of mill and mobile operations 
are kept. 


MOBILE MILL MAP—The bulletin 
board map pictured here shows area 
served by the Door County Coopera- 
tive mobile mill 


willing to bring their grain here to 
be ground. Others want us to call for 
it, haul it to the mill, grind and mix, 
and haul back. Others like mobile 
service right on the farm. We can 
give them any type of grind and mix 
service they want, and this has in- 
creased our customer list consider- 
ably.” 

The Door County Cooperative has 
an operator on the Daffin mobile unit 
and a helper when the grind and mix 
volume is heavy. The mill charges 
$4.50 per batch for grind and mix, 
and $3 for a half batch. Most farmers 
order 1-2 batches at a time. The 
mobile mill crew is able to handle 
up to 23 batches per day. 

“We operate the mobile on a spe- 
cific day and geographical area ba- 
sis,” says Mr. Eggert. “If a farmer 
phones and wants mobile service on 


a special day, we would rather send | 


a truck to pick up his grain, bring 
it in to the stationary mill, grind it 
and deliver it back to the farmer. 
This way we don’t have to disturb 
the grind and mix schedule of the 


mobile and we figure we save time | 
and mileage. We call this our emer- | 


gency grind service.” 


Mr. Eggert points out that the mo- | 
bile mill operator often sells ferti- | 


lizer in season, farm chemicals and 
other items, just by visiting with 
farmers and inquiring about their 
needs. The operator is paid on a Ssal- 
ary and commission basis. 


Mobile Business 


An idea of the volume and profit 
done by the mobile mill is seen from 
a recent six. months mobile mill op- 
erating statement. 

This report shows that the mobile 
mill had sales and service of $39,- 
287.99 for the first six months of 
1960, as against $32,318.20 for a sim- 
ilar period in 1959. Gross margin 
of profit in 1960 (six months) was 
$15,091,24 as against $12,005.51 in 
1958. 

Total operating expenses, includ- 
ing merchandising, administrative 
and general expense amounted to 
$11,068.76 in 1960 (six months) as 
against $8,883.93 in a similar period 
in 1958. The net operating margin in 
the first six months of 1960 amounted 
to $4,022.48 as against $3,122.58 in 
the first six months of 1959. 

“We are using our own concen- 
trates on the mobile,” states Mr. 
Eggert, “and we charge the mobile 
with our cost on this feed. This in- 
cludes the cost of manufacturing in 
our own mill, plus a normal profit. 

“Our mobile travels in an area 12 
miles south of this city and 17 miles 
north. We can’t go very far east or 
west because Green Bay is on one 
side and Lake Michigan on the 
other.” 

The custom mill of the Door Coun- 

(Turn to page 36) 
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FOR THE LOWEST COST PER UNIT 
OF PHOSPHATE TURN 10... 
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REDUCE HANDLING . . . 
SPEED UP PROFITS! 


ALUMINUM BAG CONVEYOR 
where mobility is desired. 
13, 15, 17 and 19 ft. 
lengths. 80 f.p.m. belt 
speed. One man 


SERIES 
BELT MACHINES 
To speed flow of 
materials 
through plant: 
Built 

use in sizes 


EVERY TYPE... 
EVERY PURPOSE . . . 
TO SAVE YOU 

TIME AND MONEY! 


STATIONARY AND 
INTRA-FLOOR MODELS 


In both straight 
and 


BURROWS lL 

ts. Secti 
COST CUTTER units. Sections 
Belt Conveyor 


All around, all 
purpose conveyor 
for bags, cartons, 
packages. An eco- 
nomical helper and is available 
with gas engine power, also elec- 
tric. You can have steel or alumin- 
um frame. 12-24 ft. lengths, Alemite 
fittings. Can be had with any of 9 
different styles of undercarriages. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL FACTS 
AND FREE NEW CATALOG! 


equipment. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. C-! 


| 
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Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
fo 
ae tha 

| 10 to 35 ft. Tf A | 

| 

| | “TL” ALUMINUM BAG 

SS CONVEYOR 
| Space saver. 
Ideal f 
| trucks, ware- NY 
f.p.m. belt speed. 

Send full details, prices and catalog of BURROWS 
4 
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MARKET FOR 


“ROUGHAGE-BUSTING” 
SUPPLEMENTS IS BIG 
AND STILL GROWING! 


How to capitalize on it? By offering to corn silage feeders 
a supplement that contains Aureomycin...the additive that 
shows its greatest response in high roughage rations. 


Feed manufacturers 
have watched with in- 
creasing interest the 
tremendous swing to 
silage feeding in Corn 
Belt and Northern 
Plains states in recent years. 
Estimates of feeder animals now 
on silage run as high as 15 million 
yearly. And the silage feeders are the 
big ones —they feed out 3 times as 
many cattle per farm as non-silage 
feeders. 
Market invites you 
This is a made-to-order market for feed 
manufacturers. Silage feeders are good 
supplement customers .. . they’ve 
learned that special “roughage-bust- 
ing” supplements are markedly superi- 
or to straight oil meals. Since these 
feeders often use 2% to 3% pounds of 


supplement per head per day, sales op- 
portunities are enormous. 

Reach market with one feed 
Usually, only one formulation is re- 
quired to meet the needs of corn or 
sorghum silage feeding. Your mixing 
job is simpler. Your selling job is eas- 
ier. And it’s still easier when your sup- 
plement contains the wide-spectrum 
antibiotic, AUREOMYCIN®. 

What Aureomycin provides 
Your “roughage-busting” supplement 
for silage feeding gives all these extra 
values when it contains AUREOMYCIN : 

1. All types of beef rations are bet- 
ter with AUREOMYCIN. But, percentage- 
wise, the greatest response — in extra 
gains, improved feed efficiency and low- 
ered cost — is in high roughage rations. 
See chart at right. A 

2. AUREOMYCIN not only promotes 


growth and saves feed but also im- 
proves health — helps prevent shipping 
fever, bacterial diarrhea (scours), foot 
rot, liver abscesses, rhinotracheitis and 
subclinical diseases. 

3. AUREOMYCIN is the one additive 
beneficial in all stages of production — 
wintering cows, calves and yearlings; 
growing and fattening animals. 

4. AUREOMYCIN is ideally suited to 
the long-term feeding done on silage. It 
keeps cattle healthy and on feed through 
adverse weather and other stresses. 

If you wish more facts on the silage 
market and on AUREOMYCIN in supple- 
ments, get in touch with your Cyanamid 
representative. American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. AUREOMYCIN is Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 
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PROOF OF ECONOMY OF FEEDING AUREOMYCIN IN A CORN SILAGE RATION 
This recent lowa Experiment Station trial is typical of many showing the benefits 
of feeding AUREOMYCIN. These benefits are over and above those of stilbestrol, 
since both rations contained stilbestrol. 


NO 
ANTIBIOTIC AUREOMYCIN 
No. of animals 14 14 
No. days on exp., av. 98 98 
Av. initial wt., Ibs. 540 535 
Av. final wt., Ibs. 713 729 
Av. daily gains, Ibs. 1.77 1.99 
Feed per 100 Ibs. gain, Ibs. 465 413 
Feed cost per 100 Ibs. gain $13.50 $12.30 


Average daily ration for both groups was, in pounds: corn silage 24.5, 
ground ear corn 3, alfalfa hay 3, supplement and minerals 1.1, total 31.6. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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“Swallows Bales Whole!”’ 


Grinds 3 to 5 Whole Bales per Minute! 
Grinds Almost as Much Loose Hay ~ 


* Grinds 4 to 7 Round Bales per Minvte. 
* Grinds Corn (snapped, ear or shelled). 


*® Grinds Other Grains and Grain Sorghums. 


* Mixes Hay and Grains While It Grinds. 


The 


Completely Portable, mounted 
on Wetmore heavy-duty trailer. 


information on the New Model 450" Mill. 


Jumbo Hay Mill has unbelievably high capacity. 


heavy-duty 
It has been thoroughly tested and proven in grinding baled and 
loose hay of all kinds, as well as corn, other grains and grain 
sorghums. Grinds all materials to desired fineness. 


Wide receiving hopper handles bales from any direc- 
tion. 22” Seli-Feeder operates at variable speeds, 
easily raised for transport. New, improved type V-Belt 
Drive on Feeder increases power and speed, making 
possible the grinding of huge quantities of loose hay. 


Sturdily built to operate at full-capac- 

_ ity over long periods. Two years’ 

- > use throughout the nation has 
proved the high capacity, 
heavy-duty performance of 
the Wetmore Jumbo Mill. 


WETMORE PULVERIZER & MCHY. CO. 
307 


TONKAWA, OKLAHOMA 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


ty Cooperative is equipped with a 
100 h.p. Prater hammermill, three 
Prater mixers (two 2-ton mixers and 
one 1%-ton mixer), a 60 hp. OK 
(Algoma, Wis.) hay chopper, a 
Bender hoist, two Universal legs, 
Sprout - Waldron molasses blender 
and a Prater corn cracker. 

The grinding rate is 10¢ cwt. and 
mixing is 5¢ cwt. After five bags of 
feed, the mix rate drops to 3¢ cwt. 
Hay chopping is 25¢ bale, .eports Mr. 
Eggert 


A large volume of oats is raised in 
this area, but corn is not sufficient 
to supply feeding demand and needs 
to be hauled in during the year. The 
Door County Cooperative has a grain 
bank plan on oats. 

The elevator has a large seed 
cleaning department and many bush- 
els of oats are cleaned and treated 
each year. The firm has two Clipper 
seed cleaners and Gustafson seed 
treating equipment. Up to 8,000 bu. 
of oats are cleaned and treated an- 
nually, depending upon the size of 
the local crop. Cleaning and treating 
charges are 30¢ bag. The charge in- 
cludes chemicals used. 

The firm makes 50, 38 and 16% 
dairy rations, also a poultry concen- 
trate, an egg mash and scratch feed. 

“Some dealers in other areas re- 
port numerous farm mills,” says Mr. 


To discuss your needs for standard or 
specia! pulleys call... 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE KANSAS 
BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; DENVER, COLORADO; DES 
MOINES, IOWA; FORT WORTH. TEXAS; HASTINGS, NEBRASKA; KANSAS CITY, KANSAS; 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA; SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: THOMER EQUIPMENT CO. « 


THAT 


PERFORM 
ON 


LARGE 
or small 


M/ICROMETAL CAST-IRON PULLEYS 


There is no substitute for exnerience in 
producing cast-iron pulleys fo; use in our 
many modern industries. Today, after 88 


years of experience, the Ehrsam Company 


is still continuing research to produce 


quality cast-iron pulleys. 


Whether you use small pulleys or large 
pulleys, totally split pulleys, corrosive sur- 
face or wearing surface, you can be sure 


of quality gray cast-iron plus service when 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


you specify Ehrsam Micrometal pulleys. 


MIXING DEPARTMENT — Pictured 
here is the mixing department of the 
Door County Cooperative, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. About 90% of the coopera- 
tive’s feed volume is taken up with 
dairy feed, reports Manager Paul 
Eggert. 


Eggert, “but I know of only two 
farmers in our trade area who have 
grinders and use them to make their 
own feeds. We sell these farmers 
concentrate and corn.” 


More bag than bulk feed is sold 
in this area. Mr. Eggert says that 
farmers at present seem reluctant to 
build or buy storage bins for bulk 
feed. In the peninsula area, too, no 
mill is making pellet feeds, but na- 
tional brand pellets in bag form are 
sold in some instances. Some custom 
mill concentrates also come in bulk 
form for mill storage. 

“There are 10,000 acres of land in 
the soil bank program in our coun- 
ty,” states Mr. Eggert, “and this of 
course means a great deal of tied up 
farm production.” 

The firm has a sliding scale of de- 
livery prices based on mileage. The 
firm charges $1.50 for delivery of 
feed up to five miles; $2.50 for deliv- 
ery up to 10 miles and $3.50 for de- 
livery up to 15 miles. For pickup and 
delivery of grain from customers for 
grinding and mixing, the feed firm 
charges a nominal sum per round 
trip. 

A rather novel selling arrangement 
with four other cooperatives is be- 
ing used by Door County Coopera- 
tive. These firms are Kewaunee, Wis., 
Cooperative Store; Denmark, Wis., 
Cooperative; Fond du Lac, Wis., Co- 
operative; Larsen, Wis., Cooperative. 

These five firms have hired a full 
time outside salesman, whose salary 
and expense budget is $10,000. This 
means a $2,000 charge to each par- 
ticipating cooperative. For this 
amount, the outside salesman devotes 
one day per wook to visiting custom- 
ers of each cooperative and talking 
feeding programs with them. 

The salesman is well trained in the 
feed business, is 30 years old and has 
had several years of agricultural col- 
lege studies. On the basis of one day 
per week, he can make about eight 
calls per day, says Mr. Eggert. “This 
means he can make about 32 calls 
for us per month, or about 360 per 
year. That’s a lot of calls.” 

The participating cooperatives are 
going to try this program for one 
year. If it shows results, they prob- 
4 will continue it, says Mr. Eg- 


Orie feed cooperative manager has 
a mailing list of about 1,000 farmers 
for the Sturgeon Bay, Sister Bay and 
Forestville locations. He uses direct 
mail about once a month and finds 
that it brings in additional sales. 
The firm also uses radio and news- 
paper advertising. 

“Collecting money is a problem 
which needs constant attention these 
days,” says Mr. Eggert. “Farm in- 
come has been down and farmers 
have more difficulty in getting cash 
to pay bills. I am spending about 1% 
days per week visiting customers 
whose accounts are overdue, and we 
are getting results. After a bill is 
delinquent for three months, we be- 
gin charging the account interest at 
the rate of 6% (1%% every three 
months).” 
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NEW ANTIBIOTIC 
PRODUCT 

| PRESERVES 

GRASS SILAGE! 


The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
new antibiotic silage preservative! 


new selling opportunity for you! 


This spring, the exciting Silotracin 
story is appearing, via ads, in 10 farm 
magazines with a total circulation of 
over 1,500,000. It is reaching all the 
agricultural leaders as well, via a spe- 
cial four-page “educational insert.” This 
is available to you for distribution to 
your customers. And the Silotracin 
story is in a highly informative farmer 
folder, also available to you for mailing 
to your customers. In short, your cus- 
tomers have the word. It’s Silotracin. 

Silotracin is the new silage preserva- 
tive that prevents spoilage, protects the 
protein value of forage crops and stops 
offensive odors. It does all this antibio- 
tically. At low cost to your customers. 
At a nice profit to you. 


It’s easy to use. Good results can be 
expected every time in all types of silos. 
Applied directly to the forage, it’s a 
complete preservative by itself. No ad- 
ditives called for.. It is non-corrosive, 
cannot harm machinery or equipment. 
It’s completely safe for humans and 
animals. There is no antibiotic left in 
the finished silage. None can appear in 
the milk. 


This spring, sell the antibiotic con- 
cept of preserving silage. Stock up on 
Silotracin now. It comes in two forms 
— ready-to-use and concentrate. Your 
customers have the word — you have 
the selling opportunity. Write for full 
particulars, literature and samples. 
Write Animal Nutrition Department, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MORE 


great product to do,business with! 
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COMPARE 


“SNOW FLAKE’ 
with any other 
OYSTER SHELL 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES. 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


BOB’S POULTRY FARM—tThe firm pictured here features a new twist in 
customer relations—it is in the process of working into the merchandising of 


farm products, products that its feed sales help produce. It is owned jointly by 
Feedman Carl Strunz and Robert Van Hoof, South Lancaster, Mass. 


Eastern Feed Firm Ups Sales 
By Selling Customers’ Products 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


You Make the 


HOG FEED? 


It’s not enough to just make a better hog feed than your competition 
makes. We believe that you’re sincerely interested in making the 
best hog feed possible. 


So, with this in mind, we suggest that you’ll be interested 
in what research shows regarding the feeding of thyroprotein 
throughout the life cycle of swine. 


Sows—200 grams Protamone per ton 
during entire lactation period to wean larger litters 
of heavier pigs. 

e) Pig Starter—40 to 80 grams Protamone per ton 
for increased gains (approximately 18%) and 
greater feed efficiency (approximately 9%) 
with both soybean oil meal and dried skim 
milk diets. 

* Growing-Finishing—60 to 80 grams Prota- 
mone per ton for accelerated growth rate, 
improved feed efficiency, better market 
finish. 


The above results of thyroprotein feeding are 
factual, established through research by the 
leading colleges and universities in the coun- 
try. So if you'd like additional first-hand in- 


Tech vise) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A Massachusetts feed store is op- 
erating a separate store to promote 
its customers’ products. Carl H. 
Strunz and son Carl, Jr., Lancaster 
Grain Co., South Lasecaster, Mass., 
are heading up what they feel is the 
coming trend—the feed dealer direct- 
ly promoting his customers’ products. 

They find it works both ways. It 
keeps both the feed dealer and the 
customer in business. The feed dealer 
keeps his tonnage "> when otherwise 
his customer may “.*° contemplated 
quitting farming entirly, due to low 
prices or markets. 
Through a custome: products store, 
this firm believes it can boost the 
income of its customers as well as 
retaining feed tonnage for an all- 
around balanced economy on both 
sides of the fence. 

Take the experience of this firm 
prior to the opening of its poultry 
and dairy products store less than 
two years ago. Mr. Strunz, Sr., says, 
“At one time we could drive eight 
miles straight out on one road and 
sell six tons of feed. There were 14 
farms at that time. Today there are 
only two left, and they cover 15-20 
cows and 500 laying hens. We're 
lucky if we sell two tons today, over 
the same route.” a 

Today, thanks to the poultry-dairy 
store, these feedmen have a new out- 
look on life. The future ahead looks 


+-bright. They'll tell you their bulk 


and bag business hasn’t gone down 
any and they’re holding their own, 
feedwise. They feel the store idea is 
the answer to some of the indepen- 
dent feedman’s problems. 

The Strunz’s joined with Robert 
Van Hoof, who raises some 20,000 
meat birds and 2,500 White Holland 


turkeys annually, to build the attrac- 
tive store with all its facilities for 
efficient handling of poultry. It is 
strategically located at the junction 
of five corners with Lancaster (pop. 
3,000) and Clinton (pop. 18,000) near- 
by. 

This tie-in could be the start of a 
chain of poultry stores under their 
partner’s brand name of Bob’s Poul- 
try. Their intention is to keep away 
from door-to-door delivery of eggs 
and poultry meat. The name Bob's 
Poultry comes from Mr. Van Hoof’s 
first name, and also gets away from 
the feed dealer tie-in. 

Mr. Van Hoof has his own dressing 
plant and supplies the store with 
dressed capons and turkeys. Eggs are 


BUSINESS PARTNER — Photo 
shows Robert Van Hoof, partner in 
Bob’s Poultry Farm, South Lancas- 
ter, Mass. Mr. Van Hoof is responsi- 
ble for production of meat birds that 
are sold in the store, also an outlet 
for feed customer produce. 


FATHER AND SON—Pictured in their office at Bob’s Poultry Farm, South 
Lancaster, Mass., are Carl Strunz, Jr., left, and his father, Carl H. Strunz. 
They sell feed in one store and promote their customers’ products in another. 
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THE 
BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 
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“You bet 
were 
happy! 


© © © Critic was our No. 3 line, just 
three months ago. 

Now it is No. 1. 

We've doubled our tonnage and 
have more satisfied customers 
than ever before.” 


John Armstrong, Murrayville farm- 
er, is one of the new customers who 
joined Basham Bros. in the last 
three months of business gain. Mr. 
Armstrong is shown, center, receiv- 
ing invoice for Critic cattle sup- 
plement and grinding from Russ 
Hazelwood, lead operator of the 
Basham Mobile unit. Dick Basham 
stands by at left. 


**® The Bashams started in the feed and fertilizer business 
only five years ago but already are industry leaders in their 
community. A big part of their feed tonnage goes through 
a mobile milling unit. 


Critic Feeds does not imply that all credit for the Basham's 
tonnage gain is due to the Critic line. They and their em- 
ployees have established an enviable reputation in their 
community with their good business practices. Critic is proud 
to be a part of their team. 


*#* The Bashams, because of the limitations of a mobile 
milling operation, are using only concentrates and supple- 
ments now. However, the Critic-Base Mix Program is receiving 
careful attention from them. They are working with their 
Critic territory manager on a plan for storage and distribu- 
tion which will allow them the added flexibility afforded a 
dealer by The Critic-Base Mix Program. 


%*#&* LOCAL MIXERS—Learn how you can be more competi- 
tive: Call collect (no obligation) to The Beardstown Mills Co., 
Beardstown, Illinois. The Critic Feeds division will arrange 
to show you how you can use this program to make up-to-date 
complete rations from grains and ingredients readily avail- 
able in your locality, thus saving freight and handling costs. 
The quality-controlled feature of Critic-Base Mixes will assure 
your customers of a top-notch-ration. The custom built, easy 
to follow formula charts made especially for you will assure 
you of a trouble-free mixing operation. 


Dick and Don Basham, Murrayville, Illinois i 
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CRITERIA FOR POULTRY 
CONDEMNATIONS TOLD 


LOS ANGELES — Leading auhori- 
tie appointed to a US. Department 
of Agriculture poultry inspection 
team have summarized the criteria 
for condemning poultry carcasses 
with air sacculitis, according to a Pa- 
cific Dairy & Poultry Assn. report, 
“Doings.” 

The following criteria were estab- 
lished: 

1. Where there is known septi- 
cemia or toxemia. 

(a) Flowing exudate, purulent or 
creamy—condemn. 
(b) Solidified exudate: 
(1) Small amount, clean and 


pass. 
(2) Moderate amount, visibly 
clean, save whole or parts. 
(3) Heavy exudate, condemn. 
These guide lines for the inspection 
service, said the association, are be- 
ing announced by the USDA as a 
firm criteria to be used in the in- 
spection of all poultry. 


purchased outside from one of Lan- 
caster Grain Co.'s feed customers. 

Actually, as these feed men point 
out, the store is in its infancy. Busi- 
ness is expected to increase because 
the surrounding area is undergoing 
a population expansion. 

On the feed customer angle, the 
Strunz’s find that their feed custom- 
ers are more confident of better 
prices in the future. “We plan to buy 
from our customers,” they say, “and 
pay better than the prevailing mar- 
ket. We plan to work into merchan- 
dising of the finished product. We 
sell feed, and in turn, we'll buy poul- 
try and milk from our customers and 
sell it in the store.” 

Bob’s Poultry handles all types of 
quality poultry products. Both fami- 
lies, the Van Hoof’s and the Strunz’s, 
pitch in io make homemade chicken 
pies. Like most homemade chicken 
pie makers, they specialize in pies 
consisting of chicken and gravy, in- 
stead of chicken and vegetables. They 
feel that people want to taste chick- 
en, not vegetables, when buying 
chicken pie. 

The poultry store is equipped with 
refrigerated display cases, a walk-in 
cooler for holding poultry, a small 
work kitchen for splitting and cutting 
up poultry, and two barbecue ma- 
chines that can handle 59 birds at a 
time. Mrs. Carl Strunz, Jr., and Mrs. 


It took averages 
like these 


3.069 241.0 

per bird 

to put Arbor Acres 
in the egg business . . . 


ARBOR ACRES 
FARM, INC. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Egg Production Research: 
North Stonington, Conn. 


Worth 
Crowing 
About!! 


FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS 


Van Hoof take turns tending the 
store and cutting up poultry for cus- 
tomers. 


Other Dealer Services 


These feed men believe that most 
farmers would be independent today 
if left to supply and demand. In their 
area, several farmers, who have had 
their fill of integration, are now go- 
ing back to raising their own meat 
birds. Sometimes a customer gets 
stuck and that’s where these feed 
men help with their customer serv- 
ice. 

One poultryman get stuck with 
some eggs and had no place to sell 
them. He called up Lancaster Grain 
Co. These feed men picked up the 
eggs, took them to the jobber, and 
found a market for the customer. 

Another poultryman had a bunch 
of birds he couldn’t sell. Lancaster 
Grain sold the birds, then picked 
them up and delivered them to the 
buyer. This was done as a customer 
service, no charge or percentage. 
These feed men get their customers 


the best prices and perform the serv- 
ice free to keep customers going. It 
also helps sell feed. 

Lancaster Grain was founded 40 
years ago and was purchased by this 
father and son combination 11 years 
ago. They revitalized the feed busi- 
ness and built it up through hard 
work. Today’s volume, depending on 
the season, ranges between 2%-3 
carloads weekly, mostly dairy feed. 
The firm covers a feed store and two 
small warehouses located on a rail- 
road siding. 

Lancaster Grain is the only inde- 
pendent dealer within 20 miles. But 
there’s still plenty of competition for 
the few remaining farmers. Carl 
Strunz and son Cerl, Jr., are de- 
termined to build up their feed cus- 
tomers’ confidence and income 
through sales at the farm store. As 
these feed men wil! tell you, “We're 
going to keep the chickens and cows 
eating as we’re working into the mer- 
chandising of the finished farm prod- 
uct.;” 


Arkansas Branch 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—In an expan- 
sion of its poultry equipment distrib- 
ution facilities, Fulton Co. has an- 
nounced the opening of a third ware- 
house and sales outlet in as many 
months. 

The new location will be known as 
the Northwest Arkansas Factory 
Branch and is located in Springdale, 
Ark. 

In conjunction with similar opera- 
tions opened in Nacogdoches, Texas 
and Forest, Miss., the Springdale 
branch will handle the complete line 
of Fulton. poultry and _ livestock 
equipment as well as the Kitson 
automatic poultry feeder, A. R. Wood 
radiant brooder, Kuhl conveyor egg 
washer and the Ful-O-Matic laying 
house. 

The new operation will be under 
the direction of Richard L. Hunt, 
formerly of Hope, Ark. He has been 
a sales representative for the Shreve- 
port firm in several areas of Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 
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Wisconsin Expects 
Gain in Artificial 
Insemination of Sows 


MADISON, WIS. — Artificial in- 
semination will be an accepted meth- 
od of breeding sows on Wisconsin 
farms in the near future, says Dr. R. 
H. Grummer, animal husbandman, 
University of Wisconsin. 

A field test sponsored -by the uni- 
versity and an association of breeding 
cooperatives is now nearing comple- 
tion. Results to date indicate that 
50% of the sows and 35% of the gilts 
conceived to the first service. In dairy 
cattle about 60% conceive to first 
service. 

Farmers with a small number of 
sows, less than seven or eight, will 
be the first to use A.I., artificial in- 
semination; Dr. Grummer believes. 
Many of Wisconsin’s feeder pig pro- 
ducers have a small number of sows. 

The Wisconsin Feeder Pig Coopera- 
tive is keenly interested in the use 


of AI., says Dr. Grummer. 

Cattle breeding cooperatives have 
indicated they could furnish insemi- 
nation service if there is sufficient de- 
mand. One breeder association esti- 
mates that 12,000 sows would be nec- 
essary to make this service econo- 
mical. Cost of insemination, accord- 
ing to Dr. Grummer, would have to 
be about $5 per sow to be widely 
accepted. 

Cost of A. I. could largely be offset 
by better quality feeder pigs. Superi- 
or pigs from production-tested sires 
could sell for 50¢ more per head. This 
advantage for a litter of eight pigs 
is $4—a large portion of the AL. 
service charge. 

ALI. allows more sows to be bred to 
a single boar. Under natural service, 
a boar will breed about 15 sows per 
season. Dr. Grummer says one collec- 
tion of semen can be used to insemi- 
nate 8-15 sows. This would allow 24- 
45 sows to be bred per week with 
the semen from one boar. 

Another advantage of A.I. is con- 


trol of disease spread by boars. Boars 
would be closely watched to prevent 
disease. Most inseminators are care- 
ful to disinfect footwear and equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Grummer says that the lack of 
an ability to recognize heat in gilts is 
the biggest disadvantage of A.lI. 


S. Todd Joins SECO 


NASHVILLE, TENN Stacy S. 
Todd has been appointed treasurer of 
SECO, Inc., Goodlettsville, Tenn., 
manufacturer of feed processing and 
other materials handling equipment. 
Selection of Mr. Todd, who has 14 
years experience in accounting man- 
agement, was announced by Paul J. 
Zimmerman, SECO’s executive vice 
president. 

Mr. Todd, a native of Columbia, 
Tenn., was formerly with the Ten- 
nessee Products and Chemica] Corp. 
Prior to this, Mr. Todd was in the 
accounting department of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House located in 
Nashville. 


pathetic nervous system and shields birds against the causes of stress—heat, cold, crowding, debeaking, 


vaccination, caging, spraying. 


In chicken feeds Serpast enables layers to adapt to stressful conditions before damage is done. 
The birds remain calmer and healthier... maintain high levels of feeding efficiency and egg pro- 
duction during those stress periods which cause heavy losses of eggs and birds. 

In turkey feeds Serpasit controls aortic rupture within 2 days... prevents repeated outbreaks of 
this costly disease .. . enables turkey raisers to eliminate losses that run as high as 20 per cent. 
SERPASIL means new and substantial savings for your customers, new and profitable feed business 
for you. It has been tested in repeated field trials throughout the country. Feeds containing SERPASIL 
are NOW available from leading feed manufacturers. For complete information write: 3 ae 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC.; FEED ADDITIVE DIVISION; BOX 313, SUMMIT, N. J. 


Distributed by: 


The Ray Ewing Company, Pasadena, Calif./Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


2/2853FK 
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Growth of Siler City 
Mills Told at Firm’s 
50th Anniversary 


SILER CITY, N.C. — Siler City 
Mills, Inc., and its 115 employees and 
company officials celebrated the 
firm’s 50th anniversary at a banquet 
here recently. 

While William M. Wren, company 
president, acted as master of cere- 
monies, Clyde L. Fore, vice president, 
told the group, “During its 50 years 
of service, Siler City Mills has al- 
ways led the industry in the search 
for better, more efficient production 
methods and the development and 
use of the most modern equipment.” 

He said that the firm’s initiative 
has taken it into a variety of related 
endeavors and enabled it to introduce 
a number of new practices in this 
area. The company, he said, was the 
first in the area to make and sell 
formula feed, founded the broiler 
growing industry in North Carolina, 
operated the first pellet mill in the 
state and was first in the area with 
bulk delivery. 

Since its beginning in 1910, the 
company has spread its operation to 
the entire state of North Carolina, 
part of the states of Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

It maintains a grain buying opera- 
tion in Clinton, N.C., with 250,000 
bu. capacity grain storage. Other 
feed storage points are located at 
North Wilkesboro, Shelby and Dunn, 
N.C. 

Siler City Mills maintains a re- 
search and quality control laboratory 
to test incoming ingredients as well 
as finished products. The firm’s com- 
mercial layer, poultry breeding, broil- 
er, turkey, swine and dairy research 
farms provide actual in-use condi- 
tions for testing its complete line of 
Chatham feeds, Mr. Fore said. 

Other banquet speakers were Ray 
F. Swain, secretary; Paul H. Smith, 
sales manager; J. L. Sheppard, super- 
intendent; Lafayette Wren, manager 
of Chatham Poultry Farms, Inc.; and 
Glenn F. Phillips, traffic manager. 

Gold watches were presented to 
eight employees who have completed 
25 or more years with the firm. Re- 
ceiving watches were London Wom- 
ble, J. Forn Edwards, Cletus Fox, 
Joe Patterson, Dewvoy Thomas, John 
A. Gaines, Mr. Fore and Mr. Wren. 

The firm prepared a brochure en- 
titled “The 50 Years of Siler City 
Mills” and it has been widely dis- 


tributed. 


SERPASIL means new business in poultry feeds | 


Medicated feeds containing Serpasit provide the only available agent that acts directly on the sym- | 
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Convention. 
Calendar 


Jan. 25—Louisiana Livestock Pro- 
ducers Day; Law Bidg., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; chm., 
Dr. G. L. Robertson, Animal Industry 
Dept. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; E. 
M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Illinois Agricultur- 
al Industries Forum; University of 
Dlinois, Urbana; Department of Agri- 

Economics 


due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 1-2—Illinois Nutrition Confer- 
ence; University of Dlinois, Urbana; 


chm., E. E. ~ ae Department of 
Sci 


Does your SALT 


cake in humid 


Carey Ev'r-Fio flows freely under ALL conditions 
to give your mixing operation top efficiency. 


You can’t operate a feed mill satisfactorily 
with a salt that begins caking when the 
humidity changes. You need a salt that will 
flow under all conditions. To meet this 
need Carey Research developed Ev’r-Flo — 
an entirely new kind of salt . . . designed 
to have maximum FLOWABILITY. After 
more than a year of constantly increasing 
sales to quality-conscious national feed man- 
ufacturers, and under the strongest guaran- 
tee in the entire salt industry, Ev’r-Flo 
has proved to be the best salt to use in com- 
mercial mixed feeds. On humid days it’s 
next to impossible to keep ordinary salt 
dry and to keep it flowing freely and evenly 
throughout the entire mixing operation. 
Caking and lumping are often the result 
with ordinary salt. This means production 
down-time ... and it may mean improper 
mixing of salt into the finished feed with 
resultant customer dissatisfaction. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt was developed to 
insure efficient uniform mixing of salt in 
any weather, under any conditions. Carey 
uses a special process and a special additive 
— which has been designated FL9 — to 
coat each grain of salt. 


FL9 makes each grain of salt moisture- 
resistant — and assures maximum flow- 
ability in any weather, under any condi- 
tions. Flowability is the key to making sure 
that salt is mixed into feeds accurately, 
and efficiently. 

Feed mixers throughout the Carey serv- 
ice area have found Carey Ev’r-Flo to be 
the best salt ever manufactured for mixing 
purposes. Their experience proves Carey 
Ev’r-Flo helps reduce labor costs, unload- 
ing time and storage requirements, for 
handling salt in modern feed plants. But 
most importantly, Ev’r-Flo eliminates op- 
erating and feed quality problems caused 
by ordinary salt. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo does the job you want salt 
to do because it is the first salt ever devel- 
oped exclusively for feed mixing efficiency. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt is available in bag 
or bulk. All bags have polyethylene-coated 
linings to protect Ev’r-Flo quality. 

Contact your nearest Carey District of- 
fice for information about Carey’s exclu- 
sive 40 ton money back guarantee. Or 
write, Ev’r-Flo, The Carey Salt Company, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Bldg., Durham; sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Poultry Science, University 
of New Hampshire; Prof. W. C. Skog- 
lund, Poultry Science Dept. 

Feb. 2—Beef Cattle Study Day; 
University of Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fayetteville 

Feb, 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 5-7—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Hote] Townsend, 
Casper; sec. Everett L. Berry, Box 
118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 

Montana State College, 


Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president. Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4 

Feb. 9-10—Utah Feed Manufactur- 
ers & Dealers Assn., Annual Meeting 
and Nutritional Conference; New- 
house Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 


G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 13-14—Carolina Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Wm: E. Lane, North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 

Feb. 13-15—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota; Pick-Nico!let 
Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., Lloyd A. 
Nelson, 512 Grain Exch. Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 15. 

Feb. 15—Turkey Short Course; 
University of Georgia, Athens; Dewey 
MeNiece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 


Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver; sec, R. L. Wier, 519 
Boston Bldg., Denver 2. 

Feb. 22—South Dakota Beef Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings; Dr. R. C. Wahlstrom, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 22—Kentucky Turkey Assn.; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
J. E. Humphrey, poultry extension 
specialist. 

Feb. 22—Broiler Housing Sym- 
posium; University of Georgia, 
Athens; Dewey McNiece, Extension 
Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 23—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; University of Illinois, 
Animal Sciences Laboratory; S. F. 


D 
LAB QUALITY CONTROL 


Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Sta- 
bility, Feed Additives and 
Medications — Protect Your 
Feed Quality. 


Pope 


TESTING LABORATORIES 
Box 903 Daflas, Texas 
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i (a Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain & Feed | Asen.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
nets! rh Dealers Asen.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- | Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, sis Bleck Bide.. Fargo. | 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis an. — Southeastern Poultry | 
Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed | & Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, and Range Man- 
Aasn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- | Atlanta, Ga; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, ; for reservations: 
led ae Minn. vention Bureau, Rhodes - Haverty Feb. 1-2—New Hampshire Poultry | 
as oe Jan. 28-25—Farmers Grain Dealers | Bidg., Atlanta. Health Conference; Memorial Union | 
: 
Asen., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
SEs 5 president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
a ee: St. Bldg.. Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 
| 
HE SALT COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Ridlen, Poultry Ext. Specialist, Ur- 
bana. 

Feb, 28-March 1—Virginia Feed 
and Nutrition Conference; Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, Virginia State Feed Assn., 615 
E. Franklin St., Richmond. 

March 1-2—C olorado Livestock 
Days; March 1, Sheep and Wool 
School, Swine Day and Beef Produc- 
er Day; March 2, Feeders Day; Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins; 
chm., E, K. McKellar. 

March 8 — Distillers Feed Oonfer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Execu- 
tive Director, Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, 1232 Enquirer Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2. 

March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

March 10-11—Oklahoma Feed In- 
dustry Conference and Workshop; 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwa- 
ter; chm., Dr. Rollin Thayer, Poultry 
Science Dept. 

March 15—Commercial Egg Pro- 
duction Short Course; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dewey McNiece, 
Extension Poultry Dept. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Blidg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 3-4— National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bidg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; David D. 
Jackson, Ext. Poultryman. 

‘ April 6—Feeders Day; University 
of Nebraska Experiment Station, 
North Platte; James C. Adams, Supt. 

April 7—Missouri Livestock Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

April 9-18 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 13-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; sec., 
Carl E. Nall, 1304 7th St., Los An- 
geles 21, Cal. 

April 17-18—Seventh Regional Area 
Convention, National Renderers 
Assn.; St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn.; 
sec., Harold Weiss, Gulf Soap Corp., 
Arabi, Louisiana. 

April 20— Nebraska Beef Cattle 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Dr. R. M. Koch, chairman, 
animal husbandry department. 


| 


April 24-26—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens; Dewey Mc- 
Niece, Extension Poultry Dept. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
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722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


ANOTHER ELEVATOR by Hogenson 
PORTLAND FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


H. E. Lenaburg is manag- 
er of the Portland Farm- 
ers Elevator Company, 
Portland, North Dakota. 
Their modern plant is 
shown here. Originally 
quality-built by Hogen- 
son, the six tanks at left 
were recently added 
by us. 

% FEED MILLS 

% ELEVATORS 

% SEED PLANTS 

WAREHOUSES 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


FMC 


the original_aluminum pneumatic bulk unit 


FMC’s aluminum bulk body has been field-proved by 14 years’ service with 
feed dealers throughout the country. Mated three years ago with a new 
concept in pneumatic unloading and tested under all operating condi- 
tions, the FMC BULK’N’ AIRE is the finest pneumatic unit anywhere. 
The TGP (paddle conveyor) is designed for predominantly poultry and 
dry or pelleted dairy feeds... with the TBP (belt conveyor) also able 
to handle dairy feeds which present more difficult unloading problems. 


FEATURES THAT MAKE EITHER FMIC 
BULK’N’AIRE YOUR BEST BUY: 


1. FMC-designed airlock feeder 
provides adjustable blades for easy 
and inexpensive elimination of 
blowby resulting from service wear. 
2. Tank compartments sized to 
meet delivery requirements of your 
operation. 

3. Wide sack decks running full 
length on both sides of tank, will 
carry 1400 Ibs. of sacked material. 


4. Furnished with legal lights, 
mud flaps, rear direction signals, 


rear bumper and suitable PTO. 
Three 10 ft. lengths of flexible hose, 
with quick connect couplings. 

5. Throttle and waterproof tach- 
ometer mounted at tank rear with 
air pressure gauge. 

6. Extra large loading hatches with 
leak-proof slide-opening doors and 
quick release latches. 

7. Slip proof expanded metal cat- 
walk for all-weather safety; full 
length rear ladder with top hand 
rails. 


THE TBP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. Streamlined aluminum body; 
high capacity. 

2. Rugged 24” belt conveyor (slider 
bed), designed for self-cleaning and 
restriction of feed access to belt 
underside. No feed build-up in 
front end or keel bottom. 

3. Double sliding gates in each 
compartment, separating at belt 
centerline to 16” wide opening; en- 
ables easy shut-off or metering of 
feed to belt. No specific compart- 
ment must be unloaded first. 

4. All gate and drive system con- 
trols grouped with airlock at tank 
rear for complete single-point oper- 
ation. 


THE TGP MODEL OFFERS: 


1. High capacity aluminum body. 
2. Rear center discharge from air- 
lock feeder. 

3. Virtually 100% body and con- 
veyor system cleanout. 

4. Absolutely no feed leakage. 

5. Exclusive paddle conveyor effi- 
ciently handles pellets without 
damage. 

6. Knife-action single sliding gate 
in each compartment permits 
metering or full cutoff of feed flow, 
enables unloading compartments in 
any sequence. 

7. Tank-top and ground-level gate 
controls provide convenience in op- 
eration. 


FMC’s BULK’N’ AIRE with its light, rugged construction and all-mechan- 
ical design is your answer to maximum legal payloads with least ton/mile 
costs. In the long run, FMC BULK SYSTEMS COST LESS — BECAUSE 


THEY DO MORE, LAST LONGER! 


FOR BOTH TGP AND TBP 
MODELS AN EFFICIENT, 
LIGHT-WEIGHT BLOWER UNIT 


This rugged, light-weight blower is 
mounted on truck frame for rigid- 
ity and direct PTO drive. The en- 
tire blower and conveyor system is 
powered from a single PTO through 
exclusively mechanical drives (no 
hydraulics). 

An overload slip clutch protects 
airlock and drives. The inlet filter- 
muffler for the blower gives quieter 
operation. 


FMC also makes ‘‘freight allowed’’ 
delivery to most addresses. Service and 
mounting facilities available at such 
points as Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hagerstown, Ma: Lewiston, Me.; Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Portland, Ore.; Denver, 
Colo.; ete. Check with us for your local 
facility. 


MC 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


conroration [oy RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Putting Ideas to Work 


Bulk Transport 
Systems 


OVERSEAS SALES: FMC international 
P. O. Box 1178, San Jose, Calif., U.S. A. 


{| FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


BULK TRANSPORT SYSTEMS SECTION 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me complete information on 
FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City State 
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April 20-22—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Jack Tar a 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., Leo L. fe ; | q . 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
April 22—Alabama Poultry Indus- “th 
try Promotion Dinner, Dinkler-Tut- i 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; spon- 
sored by Alabama Poultry Industry “| 
Assn.; sec., W. L. Walsh, Box 567, ; 
Montgomery. 
= | | 
wi a t 
“PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 
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alfalfa 


midwest 
blenders, inc. 


Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


7501 Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 


DEPENDABILITY... 


CALENDAR FOR 1961 
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SEPTEMBER 


Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 


facturers Assn.; Nationa] Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 

, 355 McGill St., Montreal 


June 9-10—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; megr., Arkansas 
Poultry Federation, John Haid, P.O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

June 13-16—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa.; sec., Rich- 
ard I. Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 19-21—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists Annual Meet- 
ing; Continental Denver Motor 
Lodge, Valley Highway and Speer 
Bivd., Denver, Colo.; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri State Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19-24—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation of Feed Microscopists; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Lodge, Valley 
Highway and Speer Blvd., Denver, 
Colo.; sec., G. M. Barnhart, Missouri 
State Department of Agriculture, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

June 20-21—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Whitley Hotel, Montgo- 
mery, Ala.; sec. W. L. Walsh, Box 
567, Montgomery. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 


gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas city 10, Mo. 

July 24-283— Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 24-26— North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 11-18—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc., pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Counci! Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Blidg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 


Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 


ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 23-25 Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 8-9—MIllinois Feed Asen.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec. LP.HF., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 


USDA Revises Grain 


Aeration Publication 


WASHINGTON—A revised edition 
of the publication “Aeration of Grain 
in Commercial Storages” has been 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, bringing up to date a 
bulletin with the same title published 
in September, 1957. 

In 46 pages of text, tables and 
illustrations, the publication reports 
on research and recommendations for 
equipment and methods of operation 
for moving air through stored grain, 
as opposed to the traditional method 
of moving the grain itself. 

The publication was based on re- 
search work of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of USDA in coopera- 
tion with agricultural experiment 
stations of Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas and Texas. 

Copies of the publication, Market- 
ing Research Report No. 178, are 
available without cost from Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


By IBBERSON 


OECD SEEDS 


IBBER 


ON COMPANY 
RACTORS Since 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


DAVENPORT 
ELEVATOR CO. 
WEST BEND, IOWA 
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Whitmoyer Reports 


Business Increase 
MYERSTOWN, PA. Whitmoyer 


Laboratories, Inc., has issued its first 
report to public stockholders 

The annual report shows that the 
company’s operations for the past 
year have “yielded a nice increase 
over the previous year in both sales 
and profits,” officials said. 

The annual report follows the 
firm's issuance of common stock and 
6% subordinated debentures to the 
public last October in order to ac- 
celerate the company’s program of 
expansion. The company had been a 
closed corporation for 30 years 

A copy of the annual report will be 
sent to interested persons upon re- 
quest, according to Whitmoyer offi- 
clals 

The firm was originally founded as 
C. W. Whitmoyer Laboratories, a 
one-man business. The firm now con- 
sists of six associated companies, 
with Myerstown the headquarters for 
the operations now of international 
scope. Pharmaceutical and nutrition- 
il products for the poultry, livestock 
ind feed industries are said to be 
iVailable now throughout the free 
world. Manufacturing operations are 
presently conducted at Myerstown: 
Port Credit, Ont., and near London 
England, the company pointed out 


Rolfes Co. Sales 
Post to W. Steuber 


MINNEAPOLIS—-William Steuber 
has joied the Rolfes Grain Aeration 
& Electronics Corp. sales force, ac- 
cording to George 
Rolfes, company 
president 

Mr. Steuber re- 
cently completed 
a training pro- 

gram and is now 
covering eastern 
Iowa and eastern 


ays j Minnesota, includ- 
ing the Minneapo- 

@ S lis terminal area 


For the past three 
years, he _ repre- 
sented the Dunbar Kapple Co., manu- 
facturer of grain handling equip- 
ment, in the states of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota 

Mr. Steuber is the second new sales 
representative to be appointed to the 
Rolfes company’s sales force during 
the past month. He will have full 
responsibility for handling the com- 
pany’s products, including the com- 
plete line of aeration systems, grain 
canning systems, and other ventilat- 
aug and electronic systems manuiac- 
tured by the company 


New Antibiotic 


T ested for Sinusitis 


WOOSTER, OHIO—-A new anti- 
biotic drug, spiramycin, was “remark- 
ably effective” in clearing up Cases 
of sinusitis in turkeys, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station workers re- 


William Steuber 


port. 

Turkeys afflicted with the disease 
often have grotesquely enlarged si- 
nuses, even to the point of obstruct- 
ing vision and feeding. 

Dr. V. L. Sanger and Dr. Charles 
Gale injected spiramycin directly into 
the sinus cavities. At the 100 milli- 
gram level, more than 90° of the af- 
flicted turkeys recovered. 

The drug was not as effective when 
mixed into the turkey’s feed, even 
when 200 grams per ton of feed were 
used. Higher levels, or longer periods 
of medication, may have been more 
successful. 

In all sinusitis experiments the 
birds had been infected 30 days or 
more before getting the antibiotic. 

Sinusitis is caused by microbes that 


are scientifically called PPLO or | 


pleuropneumonia-like organisms. 


Glenn L. Moll Joins 
The Day Sales Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Glenn Logan VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


Moll has been appointed sales engi- 


neer representing the Day Sales | DIVISION 


Co., Minneapolis, 
according to an- F. H. Peavey & Co. 
; nouncement by R 
E. Gorgen, presi- GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 
dent of the com- Founded 18<2 
pany 
= Mr. Moll will 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


in the Cincinnati, — _________ 
Ohio, area. A 
chemical engineer- 
ing graduate of 
G. L. Moll . 
Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mr. Moll's previous experi- K E E S & Cc Oo M PA N Y 


ence includes engineering sales fon Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
Bosland Industrial Sales and O. M A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Scott & Co. He was a dust collec 


Call or write for complete information and price 


tion project engineer for Scott's 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


chemical division in Marysville, Ohio 


Above: Twocomplete Fuller systems capable of emptying 
100,000 lb. car in three hours, unload General American 
Dry-Flo® cars to storage bins on the roof. 

Right: Graphic, push-button, one-man control panel 
handles unloading, conveying and reclaiming. 


NO PLACE TO GROW BUT UP 


... SO Burgermeister put 12 new storage bins on the Brewhouse roof 


Putting a head on beer is one thing, but putting a head on covered hopper cars to bins in just over three hours per 


the Brewhouse roof might seem an insurmountable obstacle. 100,000-Ib. car. The same quantity of malt travels the route 
This growing San Francisco brewery was up against it for in a little over two hours. And reclaiming and blending are 
storage space. With no further room for lateral expansion, handled at an equally high rate—all controlled by one man 
the only place to grow was up—but how? Could additional at a Fuller graphic control panel. Burgermeister has greater 


bins be loaded at such a height? production with greater economy — as breweries must do to 


Fuller engineers were able to provide the answer. Airveyor® keep ahead today. 
Pneumatic Conveying Systems don’t balk at height. So The success of Fuller in handling problems like those at 
twelve additional bins were mounted on top of existing Burgermeister is confirmed by repeat orders from customers 
equipment, and two separate Airveyor systems were installed. everywhere. Breweries nation-wide look to Fuller to study 
They even incorporate components from an existing Airveyor their needs for expansion, higher production and for new 
system which had been installed in 1947. brewery installations. Why not find out for yourself why 
Now, with ample storage space, grits are unloaded from they do it—and what Fuller can do for you? 2628 


A-292 


FULLER COMPANY 7 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. Faller 


Subsidiary of General Americon Transportation Corporction 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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Roche enriches the world’s well-being by discovering, developing, 
perfecting and producing vitamins. Their excellence makes 

Roche proud... ability and reliability add up to the acknowledged 
Roche reputation for leadership in chemical research. You can benefit 
from that leadership and everlasting restless research. In 1953 Roche 
introduced Rovimix A and Rovimix E .. . dependable, free-flowing 
beadlets now so universally useful in fortifying animal feed with 
Vitamins A and E. And more recently Nu-Rovimix AD, has been made 
available . .. combining vitamins A and D, in a single beadlet. Trust 


their uniformity. Rely on their stability. Profit from their economy. 


Stabilized Vitamin A Beadlets 
Stabilized Vitamin E Beadlets 


Stabilized Vitamin AD, Beadlets 


From Roche Research... Advanced Vitamin Products ...RIBOFLAVIN 
PYRIDOXINE + BIOTIN VITAMIN C THIAMINE d-CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


Rely on Roche Round the World ... Basle + Bogota Bombay Brussels - 
Buenos Aires + Grenzach (W. Germany) + Istanbul Johannesburg London 
Madrid + Mexico City Milan + Montevideo Montreal + Paris + Rio de Janeiro: 
Stockholm - Sydney + Tokyo « Vienna + Agencies in many other countries 


ROCHE 
a6 A ROCHE a leader in vitamin research 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DIVISION - HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE INC «+ NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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Need for Aggressive Action in Poultry 
Industry Cited at Midwestern Meeting 


“Do you want 30% of something 
or 100% of nothing?” That was the 
question posed to midwestern poul- 
trymen by Ray Firestone, Troutville, 
Va., first vice president, American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation 

He said in a talk at the Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn. meeting, 
“That is what you have to ask your- 
self and whether you have the cour- 
age of your convictions in believing 
the Missouri poultry industry can re- 


main an important supplier of poul- 
try products to a growing nation.” 

In his talk, which contained infor- 
mation of interest to all midwestern 
poultrymen, he said, “Chances are 
your operation in the future will not 
be like it always has been. You may 
have to join with others in main- 
taining a profitable operation. You 
probably will have to coordinate de- 
cisions with others. You possibly will 
have to learn new lessons in busi- 


ness and go into operations unfa- 
miliar at this time. You may have 
to begin dealing with a whole new 
group of people—such as buyers for 
retail stores.” 

Mr. Firestone commented on the 
aggressive action in the turkey in- 
dustry in the Midwest which has 
shifted turkey population to Missouri, 
Minnesota and Iowa from Texas, the 
West Coast and Virginia. He said, 
“The first thought that comes to 
mind is that the abundant supply of 
grain is the reason for this shift. 
Yet, this is not slowing down the 
demise of the small commercial egg 
flocks or deterring the growth of 
large commercial flocks in the South- 


and it’s the same in the flaming twenties or the cool 


sixties. 
crushed oyster shell. 


Chicks in the know go for Shellbuilder pure 


Atiractively packaged, reason- 


ably priced, promptly delivered. Order today.’ 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MARINE BUILDING e 


Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


west and West Coast. Nor is it cur- 
tailing the expansion of the broiler 
industry in the Deep South. There 
must be other reasons.” 

Excerpts from Mr. Firestone’s talk 
follow: 

Enthusiasm Factor 

One intangible factor exists in the 
rapid growth of the turkey industry 
in the Midwest. That’s enthusiasm. 
The midwesterner is talking turkey. 
He means it and sees a great poten- 
tial. This has a snowballing effect 
with the banker, feed man, processor, 
hatcheryman and farmer getting into 
the act. 

There is a need here, too. The 
farmer is looking for ways of di- 
versifying his operation to help off- 
set some of the cost-price squeeze 
in agriculture. 

The turkey fits in with his opera- 
tion. He views the turkey as a larger 
“livestock” item compared with broil- 
ers or layers. This makes the turkey 
operation more compatible with his 
cattle and hogs. 

Turkeys have a better record of 
making money in the Midwest than 
either layers or broilers and there- 
fore are looked upon with a more 
kindly eye by the banking profes- 
sion. Loans are more easily ob- 
tained. 

Your potential in the turkey indus- 
try lies not so much in your ability 
to hatch the poults, but in finding 
a market for your grower’s output. 
Before you consider production, you 


should research possible markets or 


marketing vehicles. Financing of the 
poults is another key factor. You will 
either have to take on the financing 
yourself through a bank or tie-in 
with a feed company or processing 
plant willing to take all or part of 
the risk. 
Horizontal Coordination 

This may involve horizontal co- 
ordination where a hatchery, proces- 
sor, feed company and even a mar- 
keting concern tie themselves to- 
gether in a common agreement while 
maintaining their individual identity. 
This system is readily employed in 
a number of broiler areas in the 
South. 

The foregoing is really the theme 
of my talk. If you want to continue 
in business and do not have a ready 
and sizable financial backing, in all 
probability it will be necessary for 
you to give a little of your position 
in order to gain a little potential for 
continued profit. 

In the egg industry, we see in 
Missouri several large commercial 
egg installations either in operation 
or under construction. These units 
are from 50,000 to 100,000 birds in 
size. Some are built with money bent 
on gaining a return on speculative 
capital. Others have the sound back- 

(Turn to MEETING, page 55) 
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Contact any Cobb sales and service rep- 
resentative, or our distribution centers, 
for a big, new fact-filled book that docu- 
ments Cobb's outstanding performance. 


DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
Gosh e Gainesville, Ga. 


OSFORO 


high-quality, economical mixing phosphorus 


Write for Information 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Ind. 
OVERSEAS: Holland, 
S.A., and Mexico. 
Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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- Another car of Grace 
> “2% Feed Urea is loaded at 
GRAC 
3 Grace plant at Memphis. 
2 ‘ 
: cen. DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 
SS Grace isthe thirdlargest 
producer of urea in the. § 
Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the orld 


GRACE 
mulled Feed Compound 


‘ Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manu- 
N E W iS facturers—have proved conclusively that urea is the most 
effective protein supplement for ruminant feeds. And they’ve 


BULLETIN learned, too, that they get the best results with free-flowing, 
1 nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 


a You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better 


dispersion—mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The 
reason is a-special Grace process that produces a free-flowing, 
nonsegregating, and noncaking feed compound. 


and separation tests by a 
Yeading independent feed 
ingredient expert demon- 


strate that GRACE MICRO- ; 
L PRILLED UREA FEED COM- So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 


POUND STAYS MIXED do. Use Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right 
SETTER thon other urec now...in your area...in any quantity. Write for com- 
plete details. 


feed compounds tested. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea 
in the United States. 


[GRACE w.R. GRACE & co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E, Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 e ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C,—1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 
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Polystat’ first, then Histostat-50 in your turkey feeds 


1-POLYSTAT #pProtects poultry against coccidiosis, large roundworms, 
tapeworms, bluecomb, and hexamitiasis. 


Your customers can start poults faster, start them healthier, grow them 
stronger. During this period in a turkey’s “ span of life,” Dr. Salsbury’s 
Polystat is the additive that gives your turkey feeds the profit-making 
extras turkey raisers want—more gain, less feed used per pound of gain. 


Polystat in the feed means a healthier flock. It protects against many 
diseases and parasites. Birds don’t suffer the setbacks that go with these 
diseases. Polystat is a money-saving, trouble-stalling additive for turkey 
feeds. You can forget about putting a separate wormer, a separate growth 
stimulant, and a separate coccidiostat in your feeds. Polystat does the job 
of all three. 


Used from the start, Polystat is the additive that carries poults through 
many of the worst early troubles—and keeps them gaining fast. Make sure 
it’s in your feeds if you want well-satisfied customers. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS — 
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MARKET 


helps your customers keep their birds disease-free 


2-HISTOSTAT ®-50 prevents blackhead, improves finish. 


Tests prove that during the range phase ofa turkey’s “ span of life,” Dr. Salsbury’s 
Histostat-50 scores highest in weight gain, feed efficiency, fleshing, and blackhead 

| prevention. The 1959 Turkey Disease Control Report,published by the University 
of Minnesota, summarizes research showing that Histostat-50 prevents blackhead 

best. Histostat-fed birds had better fleshing, they were best in feed efficiency 

among all commercially available compounds tested, and Histostat-50 birds had the 
highest average weights in the test. These are profit-building extras your feeds 

can provide. Last year more turkeys were fed on Histostat-50 than ever before— 
| and with a high degree of profit as a result. This year, more millions—yes millions! 
: —of turkeys will be protected with Histostat-50. See that it’s in your feeds. Write, 

wire, or phone for complete information. 
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Are Feed Costs Too High? 


“Despite essential manufacturing costs, efficient feed manufacturers 
(in most instances) are able to produce and sell feeds to the 
turkey producer at lower cost than he can make them himself." 


“My feed costs are too high.” This 
is a statement commonly heard 
among turkey producers a state- 
ment that becomes more persistent 
when the selling price of turkeys is 
depressed below an average of about 
23¢ Ib. at the farm. 

Whereas many growers are aware 
of their out-of-pocket costs for pro- 
ducing turkey meat, not all produc- 
ers realize that approximately 63% 
of their total costs represent dollars 
spent for feed. This refers to feed 
exclusive of medication. 

A recent study conducted by the 
University of California (Table 1), 
with 24 flocks of turkeys, clearly 
shows the relative importance of feed 


By Dr. W. K. Warden 
Michigan State University 


costs in relation to the over-all ex- 
pense of producing market weight 
turkeys 

Since the feed bill represents such 
a large percentage (63%) of total 
costs (Table 1), it becomes apparent 
immediately that the price paid per 
ton for feed (of equivalent quality) 
is important. For instance, if efficient 
producers can grow a turkey to mar- 
ket weight on a feed conversion of 
3.78 (typical low cost growers—Ta- 
ble 1), then the differences paid for 
(like) feeds dictate the price for 
which one can sell turkeys and still 
stay in business in the long run. 

For example, based on the Califor- 
nia study the following feed prices 
will dictate the turkey selling price 


Six low cost 
producers 


Six high cost 


producers Average 


Poult cost 

Feed cost re 

Other costs ‘fect, 
labor, finance) 


electric, taxes, 


$0.66 
2.98 


insurance, 


0.44 


Non-cash costs (depreciation, interest 6%, family labor) \ 0.6! 


Cost per bird 

Cost per pound of meat 
Pounds of feed/ib. of turkey 
Feed cost as % of total cost 


4.69 
0.230 
3.87 


Based on 24 commercial flocks averaging 9,943 birds each. 


California Extension Service, Turkey World, page 530, July, 


1960. 


with 


produced by 
POUL-AN 


LABORATORIES 
621 West 33rd 


Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Step up the 


“CONVERSION 
FACTOR” 


of your beef and dairy feeds 


RU BIO CONCENTRATE | 


NATURAL LIVE RUMEN BACTERIA AND 
THEIR ENZYMES... HARVESTED FROM 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTED 


W. P. MANN SALES CO. 


CATTLE 


541412 Military Avenue 
Phone 553-4001 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


whieh i.2st be realized in order to 
stay in business. 


Average turkey 

Feed selling price ‘Ib. 
price ton Feed Conversion 3.78 3.87 4.0! 
$60 18 .184 .194 
$70 21) «4.215 .226 
$80 24 246 .259 


Logical Explanation 

Some commercial turkey feeds or 
supplements carry what looks like 
premium price tags. In most in- 
stances, however, there is < logical 
explanation for the price differences 
paid for feed. 

For instance, when a commercial 
turkey producer buys feed in bulk, 
in quantity and for cash, he saves 
from $13 to $15 ton compared to the 
poultryman who buys a small quan- 
tity in bags and who gets his feed 
on credit. If he “shops around,” the 
efficient buyer may save even more. 


For purpose of this discussion, let's 
examine costs of manufactured tur- 
key feeds in relation to their selling 
price. Based on midwestern prices 
(September, 1960), ingredients for 
building a high quality, 30% turkey 
pre-starter (0 to 2 weeks feeding) 
costs the medium sized feed manu- 
facturer about $75 ton. Bulk deliv- 
ered in mash form, this feed will sell 
for approximately $94 ton cash. This 
is a markup of $19 ton. 

Ingredients for a 26% protein 
starter (3 to 8 weeks feeding) costs 
a feed company about $62 ton. This 
feed in turn, sells for about $80 ton 
cash delivered bulk in mash form. 
This is a markup of $18 ton. 


Finally, a feed manufacturer pays 
$70 for the ingredients necessary to 
produce a ton of high quality 36% 
turkey supplement (to be fed in com- 
bination with ground grain after the 
eighth week). This supplement sells 
for about $90 ton cash based on quot- 
ed prices during September, 1960. 
This is a markup of $20. 

The question occurs, then, are 
these $18-$20 ton markups justified, 
or would it prove more profitable to 
mix such feeds on the farm? 


Manufacturing Costs 

In the first place, there are several 
legitimate costs which must be de- 
ducted and charged to each ton of 
turkey feed before the $18-$20 mar- 
gin can be termed profit by the feed 
manufacturer. 

These charges include: 

1. Depreciation of machinery and 
building. 

2. Capital invested in ingredients. 

3. Freight costs on ingredients. 

4. Storage, treating and grinding 
of grains. 

5. Product insurance (guarantees 
that feed will perform). 

6. Research and nutrition services. 

7. Services of a field man or diag- 
nostic laboratory. 

8. Labor for mixing. 

9. Transportation of feed to farm. 

10. Advertising, office help, fire in- 
surance. 

Despite these essential manufac- 
turing costs, efficient feed manufac- 
turers (in most instances) are able 
to produce and sell feeds to the tur- 
key producer at lower cost than he 
can make them himself. 

The chief reasons that an efficient 
feed manufacturer can produce at 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Although this 
article is from comments, compari- 
sons and data primarily for the ears 
of turkey producers attending the 
Jan. 4-6 National Turkey Federa- 
tion convention in Chicago, feed 
men will find information of great 
value in the talk presented by Dr. 
Warden of Michigan State’s poultry 
science department. His discussion, 
which includes an analysis of on- 
farm mixing compared with the feed 
and services of the professional 
manufacturer, provides some an- 
swers to the question asked in the 
title. 


lower cost than the farmer are these: 

1. He buys ingredients at lower 
costs because he buys in volume 

2. He obtains more favorable 
freight rates due to large-scale buy- 
ing. 

3. He applies to feed production 
technical know-how that is not read- 
ily understood by the producer. 

Despite this, I'm sure turkey pro- 
ducers would still like to know 
whether it is possible to earn this 
$18-20 ton markup by mixing their 
own turkey feeds. 


Three Feeding Plans 


Let’s consider the problem from 
the standpoint of three different feed- 
ing plans which are widely used. 

1. Buy complete feed for each pe- 
riod (starting, growing, finishing, fat- 
tening.) 

2. Buy complete starter (0-8 week 
feeding), then concentrate and corn 
(9 weeks to market weight.) 

3. Mix feed from ingredients from 
the ground up. 

Since each of these feeding sys- 
tems has proven profitable under cer- 
tain circumstances, factors in addi- 
tion to method of feed purchases 
(such as management or marketing) 
must also be considered in determin- 
ing whether to buy or mix feed. 

But for this example, let’s assume 
that a turkey producer is interested 
in mixing his own feed, he’s prepared 
to invest about $7,500 in mixing 
equipment, and is willing to under- 
take the extra risk and work in- 
volved. 

Assumptions are: 

1. “Top quality” management. 

2. A non-integrated grower. 

3. A flock of 10,000 heavy breed 
birds. 

Initial and Fixed Costs 

Table 2 shows the approximate cost 
for a storage, mixing and grinding 
system capable of servicing this size 
flock with some latitude for expan- 
sion. Only the upright-type mixer 
has been considered in this example. 
Whereas, a large mix mill system 


TABLE 2. Estimated Cost of Mixing 
and Grinding Equipment 
(4-6 Ton Per Day Capacity) 


24'x24" feed room ($2 sq. ft.) 
Two ton upright mixer/with motor 
Installation 

14° hammermill and 50 H.P. motor 
Auger system 

Feed wagon and auger 

Scale 

Two bins/10-ton capecity 

Small tools 


Interest on investment $7,750 @5%..$ 387.50 

Depreciation, mach. (10 yr.) 

Depreciation, bidg. (20 yr.) 

Labor for mixing ($1/ton) ('% hr./ton) 

shrink on ingredients (54% tons 
@ $65) 

Insurance 

Electricity (1,600 KWH @ 2.5c) 

Repair and maintenance $10/month .. 


$2,171.55 + 350 tons 


4 
| 
* 
| 
cel 
— 
Cost 
1,650 
000 
500 
1,600 
= | 200 
$7,752 
a TABLE 3. Estimated Yearly Fixed Costs 
eee of Farm Mixed Feeds 
| 
| 
| 
$2,171.55 
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TABLE 4. Relative Cost of a Ton of Turkey Feed 


Per cent protein 30% 26% 20% 16% 14% 
Type feed Prestarter Starter Grower Finisher Fattener Weighted 
Weeks fed 0-2 3-8 9-14 15-20 20-market Averege 
} Per cent total feed intake 3 10 18 44 25 100 
f Three Methods of Buying 
Buy complete feed for 
each period ........... $94.00 $80.00 $74.00 $70.00 $69.00 $72.91 
Buy complete starters (0-8 
wk.); buy 36% concen- 
' trate and corn (9 wk.- 
$94.00 $80.00 $63.40 $57.45 $57.0 $61.34 
Ratio Conc. to corn ...... 1:15 1:2.8 1:4 
Mix feed from ingredients— - FOR THIS 
Ingredient cost ....... $80.00 $77.50 $71.00 $58.00 $56.00 
canoes 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.20 HELPFUL 


86.20 83.70 77.20 64.20 62.20 $68.66 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


Bulk delivered—mixed—mash form 9/16—Central Michigan. 


Price/ton 


with augering would cost less (price | most exacting. In addition, reputable 
$1,800-2,000), an additional mixer | feed manufacturers provide fieldman 
might still be needed to premix when | service, product performance insur- 
the ration consisted of more than six | ance and quality control measures 
ingredients. for feed and ingredients. 

In addition to initial cost of equip- | Relatively high fixed costs, plus 
ment, there will be certain fixed | the premium paid for ingredients 
yearly costs associated with mixing bought in small quantities result in 
350 tons of turkey mash. These con- | @ Price disadvantage for farm mixing 
stant costs are shown in Table 3. feed, compared with feeding supple- 

Insofar as costs of ingredients are | Ment plus corn after the eighth week. 
concerned, the individual farmer is at | Im fact, lowest average price per ton 


a decided disadvantage. Price quota- 
tions for ingredients in September, 
1960, showed that when a weighted 


average cost of these ingredients is | 
considered, the small quantity buyer 


pays 13.8% more for total ingredi- 
ents than does the feed manufactur- 


er. This reflects volume purchases | 
and buying skills of the feed manu- | 


facturer. 
Feed Costs 
Table 4 shows the relative costs 
of turkey feeds (mash form) to a 
producer based on three different 
methods of buying. 


When one considers the relative | 


cost of buying or mixing feeds for 
turkeys, it appears that it would be 
unprofitable ‘o mix starter or pre- 
starter feeds. The $7.80 ton saving 
which could be realized by mixing 
prestarter probably would not appeal 


to most turkey producers. Cost of | 


feed per bird is low during this peri- 


od when nutritional requirements are | 


of complete feeds occurs when the 
supplement-corn method is followed 
according to manufacturer’s direc- 
tions. 

There is a slight over-all price ad- 
vantage ($3.53/ton) to mixing when 
compared with buying complete 
feeds. This saving of $1,235.50 year- 
ly for mixing 350 tons, may appeal 
to some as worthwhile addition to 
labor income. However, before decid- 
ing whether to mix, one should not 
lose sight of several added services 
provided by reputable feed manufac- 
turers. They include such items as 
choice of pellets or crumblized feeds, 
availability of emergency credit and 
insurance. 

How to Reduce Feed Costs 

If this is the situation regarding 
feed costs, and it doesn’t appear too 
profitable to mix feeds, just what 
can be done to reduce feed costs? 

How can commercial turkey pro- 
ducers help to reduce feed costs 


LOW-LEVEL DISCHARGE 
Unloads into hard-to-get-at 
bins. Disengages for pit dis- 
charge 
Operator controls mixing, dis- 
charge, throttle and flow from 
three equal or unequal compart- 
ments. 


MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUC 


4, 6 and 7 ton capacit 


for your truck. Heavy uty 
vinyl-covered nylon tarp or stee 
labl 


top available our name 
painted on sides and back 


BULK FEED BOX 


ton tandem trucks. 21’ discharge 
auger — extensions available. Four 

ual compartments. Choice of flex- 
ible shaft or gear box drive. Hy- 
draulic drive extra. 


the small loads 


box for feed mills and elevators for 
and to come to the 
rescue during peak seasons or dur- 
ing wet weather. It’s a natural for 
large turkey and poultry operations, 
farms requiring day-to-day tonnage. 
As low as $892.50. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Guudenga w.. FEED BOX 
. All the Features at an Unmatchable Price 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain at 
rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin. Does not 

break pelleted or crumblized feeds. Low-level discharge, 
270-degree swinging auger, swing spout. Choice of 
flexible shaft drive on discharge auger or new uni- 
versal with gear box drive. Complete hydraulic 
motor drive slightly extra. 


rod 


wdenga Slip-in adenga COMBINATION 
PICK-UP BULK BOX 


12 to 14-ton bulk feed box for 2- 2% ton capacity 


BAG-OR-BULK BODY 


Ideal for feed dealers who want 
to haul either bags or bulk. Do not 
break pellets or crumblized feeds. 
Fast unloading. Easy loading on the 
farm with 5” or 6” dia. auger in 
special carrier. Permits filling box 
evenly without scooping to the front. 
hopper bottom. Viny! 

rp. 


Dept. F GEORGE, IOWA 


Here’s the idea! 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Since 1895 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


The World’s Most Famous Supplier of 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Flavors, and Basic Perfume Oils 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer 
to any mixing problem. You need only one 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all 
your mixing and blending requirements, the 


MARION MIXER. 
ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY 


The MARION MIXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives 
your materials the most thorough mix or 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will 
turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 
mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 
after baton. 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


ith St. MARION, IOWA Phone DRake 7-0280 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@ Feed 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
@ Molasses 
@ Fish Solubles 
@ Animal Fats 


END TODAY FOR FREE 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


887 Street, Marion, lowa 
, Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


Mixing Equipment capacity 
E 
MACHINERY CO, | 
ADDRESS 
| city 


| 
| 
| 
2 
TED 
EVERT MIXING | 
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APPLY 
Douglas 


PROTECKOTE 


NEXT 


PROBLEMS 


January is 
the right time 
to stop next 

July’s 
Discounts due 
to insect 
damage in 
stored grain. 


When you turn your grain this winter 

apply PROTECKOTE as a PREVEN- 

TIVE MAINTENANCE program to: 

1, Save time and labor by turning grain 
and applying protection at same time. 

2. Reduce summer inspection cost 

3. Eliminate cumulative grain losses 

4. Avoid later unpredictable fumigation 
expense 

5. Get longer lasting Protection—up to 
one year or longer from a combina- 
tion of the finest known protectants. 
Even more effective if applied in 
cold weather. 


Write TODAY for more information 
in why WINTER PROTECKOTING 
PAYS OFF 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


620 E. 16th St. North Kansas City 16, Mo. 


costs which must be reduced, based 
on the current outlook of constantly 
diminishing margins between cost of 
production and selling price of mar- 
ket turkeys? 

Here are a few possibilities open 
to the grower. 

1. Buy turkey feed or supplement 
for cash and in bulk whenever pos- 
sible. This will increase bargaining 
power over credit buying, particular- 
ly so where large flocks (10,000 or 
more) are involved. 

2. The feed companies are not 
lending institutions, so may neceés- 
sarily charge high interest rates for 
credit. If it is necessary to borrow, 
your local bank, Production Credit 
Assn. or similar lending institutions 
may prove the most economical 
source of cash for feed purchases. 

3. A feed economy measure that 
should not be overlooked is maximum 
utilization of corn, rather than oats, 
as the grain for fattening turkeys. 
During extremely hot spells, it may 
be necessary to replace 20% or more 
of the corn portion with oats to keep 
the birds on full-feed. With cooler 
weather (below 80° F.), however, 
corn should be fed as the chief grain 
for lowest cost gains. 

4. Generally speaking, the feed tag 
delivered with a turkey supplement 
or complete feed will be helpful in 
determining the relative energy of 
the ration. Turkey finishing and fat- 
tening feeds or supplements which 
guarantee the highest fat content and 
lowest fiber content will generally 
produce more economical gains than 
will high fiber, low fat feeds. 

5. For those turkey producers who 
feed a commercial supplement plus 
corn, it may be time and effort well 
spent to “shop around” for best pos- 
sible buys on No. 2 yellow corn. 
There are occasions when 14% mois- 
ture No. 2 corn can be bought local- 
ly at a substantial saving under the 
support price. If it is possible to lo- 
cate and take advantage of good 
buys on corn, total feed costs may 
be reduced several dollars per ton. 

6. Feed wastage is not ordinarily 
as severe a problem where automatic 
feeders are used. However, many 
poultrymen use mechanical feeders. 
Work done by a large feed company 
(shown below) with laying hens 
gives the extent of feed wastage (in- 
creased feed cost) when mechanical 
feeders are filled too full. 


Per Cent Feed Wasted in Litter 
(Hoppers Refilled as indicated After 
Becoming Almost Empty) 
% ‘a 


Breed Full Full Full Full 
White 
Leghorns 45 15.0 49 2.0 
New 
Hampshires 29 74 2.1 1.3 


7. Turkey producers who maintain 
a constant rat extermination program 
with Warfarin or similar type poisons 
can save substantial amounts of feed. 
This saving is in addition to the re- 
duction of disease and bird mortality 
problems which rats bring on the 
farm. 


Summary 

In summary, the choice whether 
to mix or buy feed will depend on 
each management situation. In some 
instances, investment in mixing fa- 
cilities will be less than $7,500 in 
which event fixed costs will decrease 
below the amount indicated. In addi- 
tion, local conditions may be favor- 
able for buying certain ingredients 
at lower than average cost. This sit- 
uation could widen the labor income 
margin above that shown in the re- 
port. 

On the other hand, once a turkey 
producer invests in mixing equipment 
he is obligated to perform this op- 
eration continuously. Qualified labor 
for mixing may be difficult to obtain 
at times and he will probably be lim- 
ited to feed in mash form only. 

Now, get a pencil out and decide 
for yourself: Should I mix my own 
feed? 


Dairy Feeding Talks 
Planned at Cornell 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Dairymen will get 
an inside look at the latest develop- 
ments in everything from feeding to 
breeding at Cornell University’s Ag- 
ricultural Progress Days March 21- 
23. 

Keynoting the first day’s events, 
which will be devoted entirely to 
dairying, will be Dr. Carl (Shorty) 
Huffman, Michigan State University, 
nationally known authority on dairy 
cattle nutrition. His topic will be 
“Feeding for Profitable Milk Produc- 
tion.” 

Dr. Kenneth L. Turk, head of the 
Cornell animal husbandry depart- 
ment, will be chairman of a day-long 
symposium on the challenges in ob- 


taining profitable milk production per 
cow. Problems in breeding and repro- 
duction will be discussed by Dr. 
Howard W. Carter and Dr. William 
Hansel, both of Cornell. 

Sources of feed energy needed by 
high-producing cows will be discussed 
by Dr. W. Keith Kennedy, head of 
the experiment station at the college 
of agriculture. Dr. J. Thomas Reid 
will also speak on dairy cattle nutri- 
tion. 

Also scheduled for the first day 
will be a forum on adjusting farms 
and marketing to bulk handling of 
milk. An afternoon program will in- 
clude a forum on silage as a com- 
plete forage ration. Speakers will Dr. 
George W. Trimberger and Dr. Ward 
F. Miller. 

Two prominent dairymen will re- 
count their experiences in breeding 
and developing high-producing herds. 
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(Continued from page 48) 


ing of individuals long established in 
the poultry industry. The hatchery- 
men who are in on these large proj- 
ects, you might believe, have lost 
their so-called individuality by tying 
in with a feed company or egg proc- 
essor. They have lost it no more than 
a contractor who agrees to build you 
a house. It merely is agreeing in 
advance to certain terms of produc- 
tion, financing and marketing rather 
than the hit-and-miss methods long 
so common to this industry. The 
joint ventures rely on the technical 
and financial ability of each party 
involved. 

It is further significant that the 
output of the large commercial egg 


installations is aimed at a local mar- 
ket. 

The egg processors have been on 
the industry scene for a long time 
in Missouri. It has been surplus re- 
moval proposition in this area and 
from exporting states surrounding 
Missouri. The decline of the small 
flock places them in a position of 
dwindling supply. They must make a 
move. 

Supply Breakers 

Would it not be feasible for you 
as a hatcheryman to approach one 
of the breakers with an offer to sup- 
ply him eggs? One operation is un- 
der way in southern Missouri. If the 
breaker doesn’t get his supply from 
some concentrated source, he will be 
forced to go into production himself. 
This has already happened in Ala- 
bama. A large Chicago based break- 
ing organization has_ established 


and DIKAL 
for all 


Two plant locations—Texas City, Texas and Plant 


City, Florida—provide faster, more dependable serv- 


ice to meet your feed phosphorus needs. 


Test after test prove Smith-Douglass CDP and 
DIKAL to be the MOST CONSISTENT feed 
phosphorus supplements. Sample after sample... 
month after month. . . from bag and bulk shipments 
... analyze the same consistent analysis. Continu- 
ing tests prove that CDP and DIKAL are as good 
as or better than other feed phosphorus supplements. 


You receive Integrity and Qual- 
ity with every shipment of 
phosphorus for your feeds when 
you specify CDP or DIKAL 
... plus the kind of Service that 


will please you. 


CDP AND DIKAL ARE PRODUCTS OF 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. +» HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


flocks in Alabama with a hatchery 
and feed manufacturing concern. The 
number of pullets totals 250,000. Not 
a bad chick order 

Producing for the breaking indus- 


try may open a whole new vista for 
the poultry industry in Missouri. 
Plants are now established. Many 


need modernization as the breaking 
industry goes to mechanical opera- 
tions. The nucleus of the business 
and the managerial talent is here 

Mechanical breaking requires a 
uniform quality egg and a good egg, 
too. The egg produced for the break- 
ing industry will need a darker col- 
ored yolk and one which should have 
a larger yolk in proportion to the 
albumen. 


Industry Moves Fast 

It will take considerable effort on 
the part of the industry to keep a 
strong egg industry here in Mis- 
souri. The day of continuing busi- 
ness under the old guise of “just go- 
ing along” is passe. The industry is 
moving too fast. 

Earlier I mentioned the egg break- 
ing operation in Alabama. The own- 
er of the company was asked why he 
established the plant in Alabama 


since his company had roots dating | 
back 40 years in the Midwest. His | 
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Honeggers can 
you... 


DOUBLE 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


answer was that the Alabama people | 


wanted his operation 
to put forth some effort. 
pared the attitude of the 


He com- 
contacts 


he made in the Midwest versus the | 


ones he made in three southern states 
before deciding on Alabama 

In the Midwest, he said the poul- 
try industry leaders talked to him 
earnestly but made no effort to sup- 
ply him with his introductions to lo- 
cal bankers, construction people or 
city officials. 

Broiler Industry 

Opportunity exists in Missouri for 
a stronger broiler industry. There 
are signs it is improving now, prin- 
cipally in the area bordering north- 
west Arkansas. 

To keep processing costs low re- 
quires a substantial supply of avail- 
able birds. If the broilers are not 
available, this boosts the local price 
and there is danger you can price 
yourself right out of the market. 
So growing and processing facilities 
must go hand in hand 

The increasing popularity of the 
fresh frozen broiler in retail stores 
opens additional opportunity in grow- 
ing areas that are located some dis- 
tance from consuming points. Frozen 
birds are not as limited by trans- 
portation distances as the perishable 
ice-packed birds. 

In the broiler industry as others, 
it will require either a wholly-owned 
integrated system or “horizontal co- 
ordination” approach for you to pro- 
duce a product at a competitive price. 


| Of this I’m sure you are aware. 


E. W. Winslow Heads 


Bank’s Department 


CONCORD, N.H.—Edgar W. Win- 
slow has been appointed head of the 
Concord National Bank’s recently 


added department of rural develop- | 


ment, Philip H. Butterfield, bank 
president, announced. 

Purpose of the new department is 
to develop the full potential of rural 
business in the bank’s marketing 
area, said Mr. Butterfield. 

“By placing at the head of this 
development effort a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems of farmers, their dealers, and 
suppliers, the bank intends to make 
its complete list of services more 
readily available to its customers and 
friends in the rural areas,’’ Mr. But- 
terfield explained. 

“Mr. Winslow’s business history 
makes him well-fitted for this activ- 
ity. After many years with the Bar- 
temus Co. and its successor, Wirth- 
more Feed Co. of Concord and Unity 
Feeds, he established his own feed 
company in Concord and has been 
serving farm businesses for over 30 
years,” said Mr. Butterfield. 


badly enough | 


For the benefit of dealers in other areas, 
we would like to relate a few facts. Our 
company took on the complete Honegger 
franchise the last of April, 1959. Since 
that time, we have seen our sales more 
than double. We heartily recommend the 
Honegger franchise on the basis of our 
own company sales records. 


W. B. (Bill) Robinson 
Robinson Grain Company 
Union City, Tennessee 


with HONEGGERS’ 


Write or call today 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 
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Requirements for F ederal Loans Told 


KANSAS CITY — Qualifications 
necessary in obtaining credit from 
federal agencies was the topic of a 
discussion presented by Wallace M. 
Buck, chief, financial assistance di- 
vision, Small Business Administra- 
tion, at the Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.’s convention here. 

In a prepared speech, Mr. Buck 
listed three of the many agencies 
that relate to poultry operations— 
the Farm Home Administration, the 
Production Credit Corp. and the 
Small Business Administration. 

He said that common credit fac- 
tors, which apply to all such agen- 
cies, include: 

1. The applicant must be of good 
character. 

2. There must be evidence he has 


the ability to operate his business 
successfully. 
3. He must have enough capital 


in the business so that, with loan 


assistance from the SBA, it will be 
possible for him to operate on a 
sound financial basis. 

4. The proposed loan must be of 
such sound value, or must be so 
secured, that repayment will be rea- 
sonably assured. 

5. The past earnings record and 
future prospects of the firm must 
indicate ability to repay a loan out 
of income from the business. 

Following is the text of other parts 
of Mr. Buck’s talk: 

It should be noted that in order 
to keep government agencies from 
invading the private lending field, it 
is usually a general requirement that 
private lending agencies be contacted 
to determine that they will supply 
the credit requested, or in the case 
of our agency, aScertain if they will 
participate with us. 

I might say that in this region, 
78% of SBA loans are on a partici- 


pating basis. That is where the bank 
goes in on a portion of the loan. The 
minimum participation is 10%. There 
is no maximum. 


Applications 

And while we speak of common 
factors, it must be remembered that 
every request for credit has indi- 
vidual characteristics and has to be 
made on an individual basis. 

And that brings into the play, 
your ability to definitely set forth 
your plans and purposes for *he loan, 
the amount of mfSney required, and 
the prospects of improving your situ- 
ation. 

The beginning point vf a loan 
with a government agency is an ap- 
plication. That is the entry blank. 

Remember first that those in gov- 
ernment agencies who have to pass 
judgment upon your request for a 
loan are strangers to your opera- 
tion and have to be brought up to 
date concerning your financial posi- 
tion. We are not in the same posi- 


Make your 


FEED 


job with JOHN DEERE UREA FEED COMPOUND. JOHN DEERE UREA 
is not only an economical source of protein, but its high concentration—262°% 


dollars go further and do a better 


protein equivalent—means extra savings on freight, handling and storage. . . 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S your profit. And too—JOHN DEERE UREA will improve 
the quality of your feeds—its high concentration makes it possible to 

include more minerals, vitamins and energy in the ration. 


Next time your trucks are in the vicinity of John Deer>'s plant at Pryor, 


Oklahoma, take advantage of the F.0.8. plant price . . . 


truck docks open 


7 days weekly. You can be sure we will “stretch” too, in giving you the 
kind of personal service you want. Call or write today for prices, 
free literature and samples. 


Quality You Know... A Name You Trust! 


JOHN DEERE 


PRYOR, OKLAHOMA 


RETCH 


Those 
Ingredient 
Dollars with 


JOHN DEERE 
UREA 


COMPOUND 


PHONE VAliey 5-2000 


tion as your banker who knows many 
things about you personally and who 
is generally familiar with your op- 
eration. 


Good Records Needed 

A business that maintains simpie, 
adequate records and has a definite 
plan for its operation doesn’t find 
preparation of an application too dif- 
ficult. 

A well-presented application, which 
is the only kind that is fair to your 
proposition, can be processed more 
rapidly. 

If you are contemplating a loan 
from any federal agency, I know 
it is more satisfactory to you to 
hold a preliminary discussion with 
that agency. It is always helpful for 
you to take with you current oper- 
ating and balance statements. But 
even if you are merely exploring the 
possibilities, you should never hesi- 
tate to approach an agency. That is 
what they are for, to offer their 
services and to make you aware of 
them. 

The financial part of SBA serv- 
ice is to make loans to small manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
service concerns and other businesses 
that have a commercial aspect. 

Integration Question 

This leads me to a tormenting 
problem for us, and that is, when 
is a business that is connected with 
agriculture a commercial establish- 
ment, and when is it considered as 
an agricultural pursuit? 

We can’t have these government 
agencies overlapping one another in 
their functions—then we would get 
into a ridiculous situation. 

The rule is that any operation that 
is eligible for a loan from an agri- 
cultural agency is, of course, ineligi- 
ble for SBA consideration. This rule 
is easy to follow. But there are com- 
bined operations which make it hard 
to distinguish. 

The normal operation of a hatch- 
ery is eligible, but if this is con- 
nected with production of layers and 
hatching eggs, then it is a difficult 
question. 

Since integration is a trend in your 
industry, the problem is generally in- 
volved. Rather than belabor the vari- 
ous areas of eligibility, I would sug- 
gest personal contact in order to es- 
tablish your status. 

Remember too that regulations and 
requirements of government agencies 
are subject to change and perhaps 
your case is one that will bring about 
some flexibility. 

Again, to get back to the ques- 
tion, “Have you got it?” SBA loan 
limit is $350,000, but there is no 
minimum. No loan is too small for 
our consideration. The maximum ma- 
turity of SBA loans is 10 years and 
the interest rate is 54%%. 

If you have any matters of mutual 
concern with any government agen- 
cy, I know that they will be glad 
to discuss it with you and I also 
know that such matters will be held 
in the strictest confidence. 

Let me say further, for the SBA, 
it is our policy that if a loan will 
actually benefit the borrower, the 
community, and the economy, our 
approach will be to make every ef- 
fort to find a way in which the loan 
can properly be made. 
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bag that 
sets knocked 
around a ols 
lot in my 
business.” | 


“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 
with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 


beautifully printed. Make sure you 


get them—from Chase! CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue =-New York 17, 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE «+ PLASTIC AND LAMINATED BAGS + CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS 
AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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No. 7258—Phosphorus 
Report 

A new assay report, “Phosphorus 
Availabilities,” has been released by 
the Smith-Douglass Co. comparing 
CDP (Coronet defluorinated phos- 
phate) to competitive products. 

The assay reported upon was con- 
ducted at the Lime Crest Research 
Laboratory under the supervision of 
Dr. Harry W. Titus. 

The report shows that “the phos- 
phorus in 18% CDP is slightly more 
available than, or at least as available 
as, the phosphorus in ARG DCP 
(analytical reagent grade dicalcium 
phosphate); and still somewhat more 
available than, or at least as avail- 
ble as, the phosphorus in a leading 
competitive brand of dicalcium phos- 
phate,” say company officials. 

For a copy of this report, check 
No. 7258 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7259—Cut-Off 
Control for Scales 


The Cardinal Scale Manufacturing 
Co. announces the introduction of a 
new Microset 606 weight cut-off con- 
trol for all dial type scales. 

Company representatives claim 
that the new Microset cut-off can be 
field installed on almost all dial types 
of scales, requiring no modification 
of the scale itself. Installation can 
be done in a very short time at al- 
most no expense. 

W. H. Perry, company president, 
said, “The new Microset cut-off is, 
we feel, the latest answer to the 
problem of automatic cut-off of scale 
operated automatic machinery of any 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS + NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS , 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


type that needs a simple, quick cut- 
off system.” 

The Microset 606 can be equipped 
with single stage cut-off or two-stage 
cut-off, the company reports. Optional 
circuit arrangements can be provided. 
For additional information, check No. 
7259 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7260—Boiler 
Catalog 


A new catalogue folder describing 
Scotch Marine boilers has been issued 
by the Superior Boiler Works. The 
company has models designed specifi- 
cally for use with pellet mills, it is 
reported. 

Different models are available with 
various amounts of automation. 
Some are completely wired and ready 
for utility connections, and require 
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Others (list numbers) .. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COMPANY ............. 
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No. 
Ne. 7266—tron for Pigs 

No. 7267—Round Nursery Pens 
No. 7268—Plastic Bog Handle 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


no special foundations for installation. 

All models allow a fuel choice of 
gas or oil or a combination of the 
two. Various features are illustrated 
in the folder and specifications given 
for various sizes and models. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7260 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7264—Steam 
Generator 


Manufacture of a _ self-contained, 
fully automatic, compact portable 
steam generator has been announced 
by Clayton Manufacturing Co. 

The 110 h.p. oil-fired unit requires 
only water and fuel supply. “Light in 
weight, it is designed for general in- 
dustrial use wherever size, weight and 
non-availability of electrical power 
are a factor,” the company says. 

The unit operates on the forced 
circulation principle, providing full 


steam pressure in approximately 
three minutes from a cold start. 

The generator unit contains its own 
gasoline engine drive to supply power 
for operation of the generator’s elec- 
trical controls. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7264 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7265—Self-Feeder 
For Cattle 


The Brower Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces that a new 7% ft. self-feeder 
for cattle has been added to its 15 ft. 
model. The new “Kleen-Feed” model 
has a capacity of 125 bu., or approxi- 
mately 3% tons of shelled corn, suf- 
ficient to feed 50 head of cattle for 
a week on one filling, it is reported. 

The new model has 15 ft. of trough 
space permitting 7-9 head to eat at 
once. 

In using the feeder, feed rations 
are properly balanced before they 
reach the trough. It is particularly 
well adapted to bulk delivery set-ups, 
the company states. A special trough 
design keeps feed before animals 
constantly, but at a very low level 
so that they cannot waste it by push- 
ing it out. The hopper is weather- 
tight, protecting feed from rain, snow 


and sun. A 15 in. canopy protects 
feed in the trough from rain. 

Brower’s new product has an over- 
all length of 7% ft., a width of 109 
in. and height of 100 in. Hopper ca- 
pacity is approximately 160 cu. ft. 
For additional information, check No. 
7265 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7266—Iron 
For Pigs 


Specifide, Inc., announces the avail- 
ability of “Earth Iron,” a dry anti- 
anemia product for suckling pigs. Fed 
from birth, Earth Iron supplies iron, 
other critical trace minerals, vita- 
mins and antibiotics needed for. the 
prevention of iron deficiency anemia 


and the development and growth of 
strong healthy pigs, Specifide reports. 

The company says that with Earth 
Iron, farmers no longer have to han- 
dle pigs to provide protection against 
anemia. It is claimed that 1 Ib. of 
Earth Iron will carry one litter until 
pigs are eating feed. This product is 
available in 5-lb. cans and 25-Ib. pails. 
For additional information including 
descriptive literature, check No. 7266 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7268—Plastic 
Bag Handle 

A new plastic handle for sewn 
multiwall bags has been developed 
by Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
Laboratory and factory tests indicate 
superior strength, the company says. 

Manufactured of polyethylene plas- 
tic, the handle is sewn to one end of 
a multiwall bag and lies flat in an 
inverted position until used. The po- 
tential market for this type of han- 
dle bag includes all industries that 
package products in carryout units of 
about 25 Ib., it is reported. 

The handle has been designed with 
extra thickness at the “shoulder,” 
the company states. This, together 
with the high quality polyethylene 
used to manufacture it is said to 
give the handle great strength. In 
addition, the handle has been engi- 
neered to give it a better “feel,” the 
company says. 

A sharp edge was eliminated by 
adding thickness across the grip, it 
is claimed. With a smoother, broad- 
er edge in contact with the fingers, 
greater carrying comfort results. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7268 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7267—Round 
Nursery Pens 


The Walsh Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces the introduction of multi- 
purpose round nursery pens that may 
be used for farrowing, lambing or as 
individual calf pens. 

Two sizes are available: Standard 
68-in. diameter or large 74-in. diame- 
ter. All pens have six wire mesh 
panel sections and six steel legs. A 
32-in. opening for- wire panel gate or 
feeders and waterers makes it easy 
to get animals in and out, the com- 
pany states. 

Steel panel gate opens from either 
side and is adjustable in height from 
floor. 

A choice of metal or wood-panel 
partitions for confining baby pigs to 
weaning is available in 7-ft. or 8-ft. 
widths and 8-ft. lengths. Both types 
are 18 in. high. 

The company says that these pens 
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may be used for isolating and raising 
baby calves, lambs or baby pigs. They 
are large enough for an 800-lb. sow 
to lie down and stretch out when 
nursing pigs. 

For additional information, 
cluding illustrated material, check 
No. 7267 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7263—Compact 
Trucks and Tractors 


Brochures describing new White 
compact trucks and tractors are now 


to the White 
truck division of the White Motor Co. 
For copies of these brochures, check 
No. 7263 on the coupon and mail. 


available, according 


No. 7262—Grain 
Driers 

Design changes in all 1961 models 
of Aeroglide grain bank series driers 
have been announced by the Aero- 
glide Corp. Results are improved 
burner design, simplified, more ac- 
cessible controls and more “operat- 
ing control” over drying process, re- 
ports Aeroglide. 

Space requirements are only 9 
ft. x 7 ft. 6 in., it is reported. Burner 
and controls are assembled, checked 


and packaged as single unit at the | 
factory. 

Vapor-type burners use either nat- 
ural or LP gas. Elongated burner de- 
sign extends over full width of drying 
air duct. 

Controls are mounted in a special 
protected compartment outside in- 
take flow of air. The units are de- 
scribed as easy to inspect and operate 
and are fully equipped with all op- 
erating and safety controls. 

For additional information and il- | 
lustrated literature, check No. 7262 | 
on the coupon and mail. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7207 — Poultry medications, 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories 


© VITAMINS 


No. 7208—Bird repellent, Seedburo corporation @ PRE-MIXES 
BIOLOGICS 
No. 7209— No-Spill Device, The 
Frank G. Hough Co. 


No. 7210— Combination bag, Ray- 
mond Bag Corp. 

No. 7211—Grain roller mill, Ros- 
kamp Huller Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7212—Dog food flavor, Flavor 
Corporation of America. 

No. 7218— Mineral mixes, Corn 


Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 


821 GROVE AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF, TEL.: YUKON 6-509€ 


King Co. Vitren Services and Products Are Also Immediately Available from These Offices: 
No. 7214—Bulk truck, Productive CALIFORNIA—Turlock, 291 West Olive, MErcury 2-3879 
Acres Mfg. Co. WASHINGTON—Seattle, 2422 First Ave. So., MAin 2-7295—Lynden, Rt. 1, Flanders 4-2363 


No. 7215—Turkey disease bulletin, | CANADA—Aldergrove, B. C., Box 26, Tel: 3821 


to make good feeds 
atlower cost! 


Before you buy, get complete information 
on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 
are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 
FORSTER equipment. 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 
COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 
Forster engineering assures the most efficient 
design and construction for your particular needs. 
And, because Forster manufactures a complete 
line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 

Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 


Bulk Car Loader 


Forster Mig. Co., inc., Ada, Okla. 
(Distributor Hemmer Mill Dust Control Receiving leg & Dump 
Elevator Boot Elevator Head [|] Mixer & Dresser 
Rack & Pinion Vertical Batch Mix Weigh Buggy 
Molasses Blender Scourer [] Bulk Cor Loader 


Nome 
Compony name 
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SPEED CUSTOMER 
INCREASE PLANT 


WITH 


he 


BLUE STREAK 
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AUTOMATIC RECEIPT 


WRITE 
FOR 
REFERENCE 
FOLDER 

NO. CL159 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1537 South 55th Court * Chicago 50, Illinois 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Quality controlled — 
) production to assure 
repeat business 


| RED W BRAND 
Protein Concentrates 


HE potency of this natural formulation continues effective 

generation after generation. Red W Brands are carefully 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, 
and purity. 

So you can be enthusiastic in recommending Red W Brand 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs and poul- 
try are by nature meat eaters. They need the unisolated 
growth factors present in natural protein and feeding fat. 

When you sell Red W Brand Meat and Bone Scraps, 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat you're selling 
nature’s own formula. ..giving your customer the high energy 
feed he needs. Red W Brand builds repeat business. ..puts 
meat on the animal...money in the till. 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Mect and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 

RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO + CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY + OKLAHOMA CITY 


“Before | pull you out of there, maybe we'd better go over your feed prices!" 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7216— Bag closure tape, The 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 7217—Enclosed vibrating con- 
veyor, The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7218—Poultry breeding bulle- 
tin, Indiana Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn. 

No. 7219—Pox vaccine bulletin, The 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7220—Rodenticide, Ferret Lab- 
oratories. 

No. 7221—Bulk pneumatic trailer, 
Heil Co. 

No. 7222—Dry form of antioxidant, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No. 7223 — Safety training course, 
National Safety Council. 

No. 7224 — Automatic conveyor 
scale, Ramsey Engineering Co. 

No. 7225—Mobile milling training, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7226—Rotary feeder, Fuller Co. 

No. 7227—Attrition mills, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7228—New equipment leasing 
plan, Nationwide Leasing Co. 

No. 7229—New mixer, The J. H. 
Day Co. 

No. 7230—Bulk feed bodies, Gad- 
dis Bros. Mfg. Co. 

No. 7231—Cattle oiler, Piel Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7232—Double agitator mixers, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7233—Impact mill, Sturtevant 
Mill Co. 

No. 7234—Bench scales, Exact 
Weight Scale Co. 

No. 7235—Ingredient analysis ta- 
ble, Nopco Chemical Co. 

No. 7236—Grain storage system, 
Dunbar Kapple Division of DK Mfg. 
Co. 


No. 7237—Feed service franchise, 
Swisher Feed Service. 

No. 7239—Molasses mixing equip- 
ment, Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7240—Bag filling machine, 
Kraft Bag Corp. 

No. 7242—Pneumatic vibratory 
feeder, National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7244—Hot spot grain fumigant, 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 

No. 7245—Roller mills for mobile 
mill, Champion Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7249—Iron for sheep and cat- 
tle, Diamond Laboratories. 

No. 7250—Bin vibrators, 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7251—Grain temperature 
probe, Rolfes Electronic Corp. 

No. 7252—Automatic calf feeder, 
K & K Manufacturing, Inc. 

No. 72538—Air vibrator, National 
Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7254— Pneumatic conveyors, 
Young Machinery Co. 

No. 7255—Checkweighing scale, 
Exact Weight Scale Co. 

No, 7256—Fertilizer spreader, Ty- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7257— Enzyme feed supple- 
ments, Rohm & Haas Co. 


Eriez 


Caliberata Grain Acres 
Drop; Reasons Cited 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Dr. K. R. Far- 
rell, University of California exten- 
sion economist, said the acreage de- 
cline of feed grains in California dur- 
ing 1960 was due to a combination of 
lower feed grain prices, loosening of 
cotton acreage allotments, and in- 
creased acreage devoted to alfalfa 
hay. 

Dr. Farrell said total harvested 
acreage of barley, corn, oats and 
grain sorghum declined for the third 
straight year, to 2.4 million. Total 
acreage was down 90,000 from 1959, 
and down 281,000 acres from the high 
of 2.7 million in 1957. 

Dr. Farrell said that 4 million tons 
of feed grains were fed in California 
in the year ending September, 1960, 
19% higher than the previous year. 
He said small carry-overs of feed 
grains, combined with the increase in 
the cattle population in the state, 
gave small feed-grain growers a 
brighter outlook for higher produc- 
tion this year. 


Announce Grant to 


Study Fat Digestion 


ITHACA, N.Y.—A better under- 
standing of fat digestion is being 
sought under a new grant made to 
Prof. Robert J. Young, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 

The project, which is concerned 
with fat and fatty acid metabolism in 
chickens, is expected to contribute 
new knowledge of digestive processes 
in higher animals. Supported by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the two-year study may re- 
sult in improved feeds for chickens 
and other animals. 

Chickens were chosen for study be- 
cause of the apparent greater effi- 
ciency of their digestive processes. 
“Information has been obtained 
which shows the chick to be more se- 
lective in its absorption of certain 
fatty acids than the rat,” Prof. Young 
says. “In addition, it is known that 
the rate of passage of food through 
the digestive tract of the chick oc- 
curs in 3-4 hours in contrast to 16-18 
hours for the rat.” 


PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 


Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-888! Des Moines 11, lowe 


_ 
en SELLIN' SAM By Jim Zilverberg 
Bive-Streak 
Feeder 
— 
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OMAHA + LOS ANGELES DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


Feed fortified with 
PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A, 
45X actual size 


This is the reason we 


We know a good way to tougher up vitamin A. Take the 
A and combine it chemically with palmitic acid. The 
combination produces the ester, vitamin A palmitate. 
This goes into our PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. 

There's one other commercial ester, vitamin A acetate, 
but we found only the palmitate gives the kind of per- 
formance you need. Turn on the heat, jack up the hu- 
midity—the palmitate still hangs on to its potency 
longer than its chemical cousin. The same holds in dif- 
ferent stabilizing systems. 

We feel our PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is the best around 
for some other good reasons, too. We make it with the 
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use the palmitate ester 


all-trans isomer, the chemical configuration that deliv- 
ers best biological potency. And PGB-250 comes in little 
golden gelatin beads easily digested by the animal, yet 
highly resistant to minerals. The beads are of convenient 
size—30 to 120 mesh, with 250,000 vitamin A units per 
gram. Lower-potency blends are available 

We're always pleased to share our vitamin A experi- 
ence with you. Let us send you our comprehensive book- 
let on the subject. To get it, get in touch with us at 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales 
offices: New York and Chicago ¢ Charles Albert Smith 
Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovali’s Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

6505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 

244 California Street 

San Francisco 11, California 

GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 

LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenve 
Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Also... distilled monoglycerides 


rs in research and 0 ey ...some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


production of vitamins A and E 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 

® Chemical Analyses 

® Vitamin Assays 

® Drug Assays 

Spectrographic Analyses 

® Chick Feeding Experiments 

® Formula Reviews 

® Consultation 
Write today for our schedule of 


charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


IMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


RICH IN VITAMIN 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


FOR FOUR -FOOTED AN/MALS 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid 


“It is necessary to be aware of the effect 
of excesses of amino acids and the means of 
counteracting such excesses for the most 
efficient and productive feed formulas."' 


Amino acid balance is frequently 
blamed when a feed formula fails, 
ignored when unidentified growth 
factor responses are measured, 
praised when growth is better than 
expected, and discussed more, yet 
with less known about it, than prob- 
ably any other nutritional concept. 
Good amino acid balance is an elusive 
will-o’-the-wisp which every nutrition- 
ist tries to catch, but which is so diffi- 
cult to measure that even when it is 
obtained the nutritionist is not sure 
he has it. Its interpretation can be 
broad or specific, but it is usually 
more of a catch-all than the pro- 
verbial hall closet. 


It is not that amino acid balance is 
a new concept. Just a few years after 
the significance of the individual 
amino acids was first discovered in 
the early 1900's, Osborne and Mendel 
(1) made the observation that one 
protein outperformed another because 
of a “more perfect balance in the pro- 
portions of essential amino acid 
groups it contains.” There is no 
doubt, however, that amino acid bal- 
ance is going to become increasingly 
important on a practical basis. It 
will behoove all persons interested in 
animal feeding and nutrition to de- 
velop some concept of the scope of 
amino acid balance and what must be 
done to maintain proper amino acid 
relationships. 

The above is especially true in light 
of the recent reports from various 
poultry nutrition research labora- 
tories. These reports indicate a re- 
evaluation of the protein require- 
ments with the result that lower, 
more efficient protein levels will prob- 
ably be adopted for commercial use. 
With such a move, it will be neces- 
sary to pay greater attention to 
amino acid relationships and specifi- 
cally to the excesses of amino acids 
in the ration, since it has been shown 
many times (2, 3, 4, 5 among others) 
that excesses which are apparently 
not harmful at high protein levels 
become growth-depressing at lower 
protein levels. However, with proper 
formulation and a good understanding 
of amino acid balance it is possible 
to avoid excesses or in certain cases 
overcome their detrimental effects. 

What is necessary for a clearer 
understanding of amino acid bal- 
ance? First, it will be necessary to 
develop and use more specific termi- 
nology and thus avoid classifying all 
amino acid relationships and disturb- 
ances under the one category “amino 
acid balance.” Harper (4) has made 
an initial attempt in this direction, 
but there are still many types of rela- 
tionships for which we have no apt 
name or description. Reviewing a few 
of the various amino acid disturb- 
ances and relationships will elucidate 
this point. 

Deficiencies 

First, there are simple deficiencies, 
where one or more amino acids are 
not present in adequate amounts to 
meet the demands of the animal. Gen- 
erally, when a protein is deficient in 
this manner, it is considered unbal- 
anced. Secondly, there are situations 
where slight excesses of the second 
or third limiting amino acid create 
a greater need for the first. In Harp- 
er’s terminology this is an amino acid 
imbalance, whereas gross excesses of 
one or more of the amino acids are 
referred to as amino acid toxicities. 
However, the point at which excesses 
of the second or third most limiting 


By Dr. David Snetsinger 
University of Minnesota 


amino acid change from slight to 
gross, and thus from an imbalance to 
a toxicity, is a little unclear in this 
type of classification. 

Other types of relationships in- 
volved in amino acid balance are: 
Amino acid and vitamin relationships, 
for which tryptophan and niacin 
serve as a good example; amino acid 
antagonists, such as ethionine and 
methionine, and either valine, isoleu- 
cine and leucine for the other two; 
amino acid metabolic sparers such as 
serine for glycine or methionine for 
cystine. Where D-isomers of amino 
acids are used, these will in certain 
cases also affect the utilization of the 
natural L-amino acids (6). This brief 
review indicates how complex the 
field is and how necessary it is that 
there be further work on clarifying 
the many types of amino acid rela- 
tionships. 

Effect of Excesses 

One area of amino acid balance 
that has received considerable atten- 
tion recently is the effect of excesses 
of amino acids. Although it has been 
considered for many years that exces- 
ses of amino acids should be avoided, 
little attention has been paid to this 
point in practical ration formulation. 
Generally, if the ration was calcu- 
lated to be at least adequate in all 
of the essential amino acids, it was 
deemed satisfactory. Recent reports 
by Anderson and Dobson (7) and by 
Fisher et al. (2) indicate that this 
practice is not always safe. Their stu- 
dies indicate that the high arginine 
requirement of chicks (1% x N.R.C. 
requirement) on a semipurified case- 
in-dextrose ration is due in part to 
the high level of excess essential 
amino acids that the casein contains. 
Other reports by Snetsinger (8) and 
by Maddy et al. (9) have shown that 
the chick’s requirement for glycine is 
also high where there is an excess of 
essential amino acids in the ration. 
Thus at least under experimental 


conditions and diets it is not enough 
merely to calculate whether rations 


Dr. David Snetsinger 


AUTHOR — Dr. received 
his B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Illinois. Upon 
completing work for his doctorate in 
1959, he joined the poultry staff of 
the University of Minnesota. There 
he conducts nutrition research and 
teaches poultry courses. 


are deficient in amino acids, but the 
influence of the excess essential 
amino acids on the amino acid re- 
quirement must also be taken into 
account. 

Arginine and Glycine 

It is interesting to note that in all 
the chick amino acid requirement 
studies the two amino acids whose re- 
quirements have been the most vari- 
able are arginine and glycine. As an 
example of this, the chick’s require- 
ment for arginine has been reported 
to be from 1.16% (10) to 2.06% (11) 
and for glycine from 0 (10) to in ex- 
cess of 2.0% (12). No doubt this wide 
range can in the large be attributed 
to variations in the quantity of ex- 
cess essential amino acids in the ex- 
perimental diets. It is true that all of 
the essential amino acid requirements 
expressed as a percent of the diet 
increase as total protein level in- 
creases; however, the magnitude of 
the glycine and arginine increases are 
out of proportion to this general rule. 
They both seem to have some general 
function in overcoming the depressing 
effect of excesses of amino acids. 

In rats it has been clearly shown 
that the manner by which arginine 
overcomes amino acid or ammonia 
toxicities is through the elimination 
of the excess nitrogen via the urea 
cycle (13, 14). Also in rats it has been 
shown that glycine reduces the loss 
of protein in urine (15). In dogs it 
has been demonstrated that glycine 
can overcome the toxicity of excess 
glutamic acid (16). 

The need for larger quantities of 
glycine in chick rations containing 
excess essential amino acids could 
certainly be explained on the basis 
that the excess nitrogen must be eli- 
minated via uric acid, a compound in 
the formation of which glycine plays 
a major part. The chick’s increased 
need for arginine in rations contain- 
ing excesses of amino acids is puzzl- 
ing. Does the arginine act by elimi- 
nating nitrogen via the urea cycle (a 
method of nitrogen elimination not 
too active in birds)? Or perhaps ar- 
ginine is bound or made metabolically 
unavailable when excess amino acids 
are present. 

Obtaining Best Balance 

Whether or not amino acids when 
in excess depress growth equally is 
a consideration that is important in 
obtaining the best balance of amino 
acids. On the basis of two reports (8, 
13) studying the toxicity of intraperi- 
toneally injected amino acids, the an- 
swer is that they do not. This also 
appears to be the case for orally ad- 
ministered excesses. Anderson et al. 
(17) made a comparison of the 
growth-depressing effect of single 
supplemental amino acids and found 
some to be more depressing than 
others; however, their experiments 
were confounded by the use of DL- 
isomers in some cases and L-isomers 
in others. Although there were some 
differences between the studies in- 
volving injected and orally admin- 
istered amino acids (namely arginine 
being toxic when injected and non- 
toxic when administered orally), 
these two approaches closely agree 
on the relative toxicity of the indivi- 
dual amino acids, with methionine, 
lysine, tryptophan and histidine being 
the most toxic as measured by mor- 
tality or growth depression. 

These experiments using only a 
single amino acid at a time would 
indicate that on a practical basis 
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some amino acids in excess are 
growth-depressing, a second group 
has no effect, and a third group may 
at times have a beneficial effect in 
overcoming excesses of others. 
Whether amino acids would react dif- 
ferently if studied in combinations 
rather than as single supplements is 
still open to question. 

All of the above indicates a need 
for a dichotomous approach to ful- 
filling amino acid requirements in 
practical rations. What is needed first 
is to determine (through synthetic | 
amino acid diets) the requirements | 
of animals for a given physiological | 
state. This requirement would ideally 
contain no excesses or deficiencies, 
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and would represent the basal amino 
acid needs of the animal. 

Since this basal requirement must 
be met by practical feedstuffs, the | 
second portion of the total amino acid 
needs would be made up of the amino 
acids needed to counteract the ex- 
cesses of amino acids furnished by | 
the natural feedstuffs which were 
used to meet the basal requirement. 
This second portion might include 
glycine and arginine to counteract a 
general excess of amino acids, addi- | 
tional quantities of valine and isoleu- | 
cine to counteract an excess of leu- 
cine (high in rations based on corn), 
and so on. 

There is no doubt that any excess 
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of amino acids lowers the efficiency 
of production, since any surplus must 
be eliminated and it takes nutrients, 
principally energy, to do this. Thus 
it would be best to avoid excesses. It 
is currently possible through the use 
of modern electronic computers to 
formulate rations virtually void of 
excesses but such rations are usually 
not practical! economically. It is, 
therefore, necessary to be aware of 
the effect of excesses of amino acids 
and the means of counteracting such 
excesses for the most efficient and 
productive feed formulas. 
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Dairy Cattle Give More Milk, 


Less Butterfat on Pelleted Hay 


By Robert D. Appleman 
and Donald G. Addis 


Dairy cows receiving an all-pellet 
ration produced slightly more milk, 
but with a significantly lower butter- 
fat than did cows eating similar 
amounts of long hay and concen- 
trates. Butterfat tests were reduced 
by 0.1% to 0.3%. 

Two groups of 15 first-calf heifers 
were used to study the effects of a 
pelleted hay-concentrate ration § in 
Riverside County. All cows received 
both a long hay-concentrate and a 
pelleted mixture of ground hay and 
concentrate, alternately, for four- 
week periods during the course of a 
12-week double-reversal trial. 

The pellets used contained approx- 
imately 25% concentrate and 75% 
ground hay. Hay, ground to % in 
length for the first two periods, and 
to a 5/16 in. grind in the latter peri- 
od, was blended with concentrate 
and compressed into a % in. pellet. 
The control ration was baled alfalfa 
hay fed free choice, with the con- 
centrate level adjusted each period 
to maintain approximately a 1:3 
grain:hay ratio. 

The animals were paired according 
to size, stage of lactation, and pro- 
duction level before the trial was 
started. All cows had reached their 
peak of production before start of 
the trial. They had been in milk an 
average of 112 days at the beginning 
of the trial and were producing a 
daily average of 45.4 lb. of 3.7% milk. 
Average body weight of the 30 cows 
was 1,170 lb. Daily milk weights for 
each cow were recorded, and a por- 
tion of the milk was saved for a 
butterfat determination. The butter- 
fat tests were determined from week- 
ly composite samples of the milk 
from each cow. Body weights were 
obtained by weighing each cow once 
monthly, immediately after milking. 
Amount of feed used was estimated 
for each group of cows by weighing 
all feed offered during the four-week 
period, and obtaining daily weigh- 
backs of feed refused. Milk and but- 
terfat production and feed used were 
calculated on a per-cow per-day ba- 
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sis. Body weight changes were ana- 
lyzed on a per-cow per-four-week pe- 
riod basis. 
Data Analysis 

The data were analyzed statistical- 
ly to remove the effects of changing 
environment, between-cow variation 
in production level, and between-cow 
variation in the slope of the lactation 
curve. After these effects were re- 
moved, it was found that pellet-fed 
cows produced 1.69 Ib. more milk 
daily and that daily butterfat pro- 
duction was decreased 0.04 Ib. Since 
milk increased significantly while to- 
tal butterfat production decreased 


significantly, the depression of but- 
terfat test must be significant. It was 
indicated that the butterfat test had 
stabilized before the end of the four- 
week period. This observation has 
been confirmed by more recent ob- 
servations of weekly butterfat tests 
with cows in the test herd fed pel- 
lets continually. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in body weights 
and feed consumption between 
groups. 

The results of this feeding trial 
confirm other work already complet- 
ed. In a Connecticut trial on pelleted 
hay, butterfat tests were reduced 
from 4.2% to 3.8%. This drop, how- 
ever, was associated with apparent 
unpalatability because an extremely 
hard pellet was used. Hay consump- 
tion was reduced 30% below that of 
controls. One trial at Davis resulted 
in a decided drop in butterfat pro- 
duction. Hay ground through a 1/16 
in. screen reduced butterfat test from 
a pre-trial level of 35% to 2.6%. 
Feeding a pelleted mixture of this 
finely ground hay and 30% or more 


EDITOR'E NOTE: This aricle is 
reprinted from a publication of the 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., San Leandro, 
Cal. Authors are Robert D. Apple- 
man, extension dairyman, University 
of California, Davis, and Donald G. 
Addis, farm advisor, Riverside Coun- 
ty, University of California. M. 
Ronning, also of the university at 
Davis, and Lee Davis, LaSierra Col- 
lege, LaSierra, Cal., assisted in the 
feeding trial. 


concentrate reduced the butterfat 
test even more. Oregon work in 
which hay was ground to 5/16 in. and 
pelleted resulted in only a slightly 
lower butterfat test. 

The depression of butterfat can be 
prevented by feeding 6-10 lb. of long 
hay. Even lower amounts might be 
effective, but specific amounts can- 
not be stated with full assurance of 
safety. Some, but not complete, re- 
covery from fat depression was ob- 
served in the Davis trial when pel- 
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leted hay rations were supplemented 
with as little as 2-4 lb. of long hay 
daily. Whether or not equivalent 
amounts of other forage would have 
a similar effect is not known. No 
fat-depressing effects were observed 
when about 20 lb. of pelleted hay 
were fed in combination with about 
40 lb. of corn silage. 


Very little information is available 
regarding the performance of milk 
cows when fed pelleted hay for long 
periods of time. Toughening—hyper- 
keratinization—of the rumen wall 
has been observed with steers and 
lambs after relatively short periods 
of time on pelleted rations. What ef- 
fect this condition might have upon 
the performance of the animal! is not 
known. Dairy cows fed pelleted ra- 
tions for over six months at Davis 
have not shown any adverse response 
with respect to general health, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of rumen 
function. Immediately after feeding, 
all animals demonstrated a mild dis- 
tention, but no problems with bloat 
have been encountered. Two cows 


which had been on pelleted rations 
for four to six weeks were subjected 
to exploratory rumenotomies, and in 
each case the rumen tissue appeared 
to be in good condition, with no sug- 
gestion of hyperkeratinization. Both 
of these cows had earlier suffered 
butterfat depression. 
Consumption 

Consumption of pelleted hay by 
dairy cows appears to have been rea- 
sonably good. One exception was the 
depressed consumption due to an ex- 
tremely hard pellet used in the Con- 
necticut study. Another exception 
was reported from Arizona, where 
difficulty was encountered in getting 
the cows to eat prescribed amounts 
of pellets made from ground dehy- 
drated alfalfa, although actual 
amounts consumed were not report- 
ed. When supplemented with silage 
or straw, these pellets were apparent- 
ly consumed with relish. With the ex- 
ception of the one trial at Davis, in- 
takes have not apparently been stim- 
ulated by pelleting. This is contrary 
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TABLE 1. 


Monthly production 


Value of Milk Produced and Feed Costs Per Type of Feed 


Pelleted mixture 


Long hay and grain 


butterfat, Ib 44.0 42.9 
Value of product @ $1!.25/Ib $58.20 $57.90 
Daily concentrate, Ib 12.08 11.62 
Daily hay, Ib 39.86 34.98 
Cost of concentrate @ $60/ton $ 0.3624 $ 0.3486 
Cost of hay @ $30/ton $ 0.5979 $ 0.5247 
Cost of pelleting mixture @ $8/ton $ 0.2078 
Daily feed cost $ 0.9603 $ 1.0811 
Monthly feed cost $28.80 $32.40 
Monthly income over feed cost $29.40 $25.50 
to observations made with meat ani- | of the experiment. The daily con- 


mals, in which improved performance 


has, in fact, been explained by the 
higher rate of consumption 
Many factors may control pellet 


palatability and consumption. The 
hardness of the pellet has been ob- 
served to have an effect. If a com- 
plete ration is included in the pellet 
the higher the percentage of concen- 
trate in the pellet the lower intake 
is likely to be. This was observed in 
the Riverside County trial when the 
pellet-fed cows were switched to a 
36.5% concentrate pellet at the close 


DO YOU PREFER TO SELL YOURSELF? 


If you want facts, not sales pitch, they are quickly available to 
you. Just write the Burlap Council. Separation of ingredients in 
bulk is negligible in burlap... breakage and loss in transit practically 
eliminated by use of burlap bags. Other practical advantages, too, like 
freeing your working capital so it can work for you, instead of being 


frozen in huge capital investment. Form your own judgment...on 


facts. Write today. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


sumption of pellets decreased 10 Ib. 
immediately. The hay portion of the 
pellet was also different since it con- 
tained a mixture of new and old hay, 
the latter being of poorer quality 
than the hay in the pellet fed earlier. 

Perhaps the quality of the hay pel- 

leted has some effect on consumption, 
| but this has not as yet been adequate- 
ly checked. 

Practical Application 

If a group of cows on a normal 
routine of long hay and concentrate 
were producing 1,350 lb. of milk per 
month, testing 3.5%, there would be 
a 48-lb. monthly butter production. 
If these same cows were put on pel- 
lets and all other conditions remained 
constant, these results could be ex- 
pected: Monthly milk production 
would increase to between 1,383 and 
1,416 lb.; butterfat production would 
| drop to a point between 45.6 and 

47.7 |b., and the butterfat test would 

| be lowered by 0.1% to 0.3%. 
In the feeding trial in Riverside 
| County, amount of feed used was 
| measured. Because wastage could not 
| be accounted for and since the chemi- 
cal composition of the feed offered, 
| and of that refused was not deter- 
mined, these measurements could not 
be used to determine consumption. 
However, they have some validity for 
estimating cost of production. 

The accompanying table shows the 
value of milk produced and feed costs 
for each treatment. It seems, then, 
that any potential advantage of feed- 
ing an all-pellet ration must be real- 
ized through 1, convenience of han- 
dling; 2, savings in transportation 
costs; 3, savings in shrinkage, wast- 
age and refusal, and 4, a decrease in 
incidence of hardware cases. 
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824-S 10’x24” 10 773.00 be set even when operating. Pro- Iowa. Carrying box of equipment into building is Joe Somsky, lab manager. 
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fectly processed feed per research with chickens. 
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New Hy-Line Poultry tance, etc. In the future, Hy-Line sci- 


entists working at the new research 


Lab ( Ypened building hope to discover a whole new 
NOW AVAILABLE WITH EAR CORN Research system of evaluation.” 
CRUSHER ATTACHMENT DES MOINES—A new $50,000 bas- The basic research department will 


r360 | ic research building with separate | begin looking for new clues as to why 

me laboratories for blood group and bio- | some birds live and lay better than 

p ww G RINDER Cc oO RP. chemical research with chickens, was | others. The over-all objective is to 

opened recently by Hy-Line Poultry | find ways of measuring genetic dif- 

Farms, Johnston, Iowa. ferences in chickens which, up to now, 
The one-story brick building cov- | breeders have not been able to do. 

ers an area 68 x 57 ft. A 20 x 26-ft. Measuring biochemical differences 


wing, not included in the lab dimen- | (for example) in an attempt to find 


sions, contains cages and will hold | what makes one chicken lay better 

1 birds to be used in tests. than another, reduces or eliminates 

‘ ” _ “ _] present experimental error in man- 

| sad, “vou | and aces ‘era, Hy-Lin 

LEADER IN THE FIELD bird was by keeping records of its egg 

| biochemically without ever seeing 

how many eggs a cross-bred bird will 
lay. 


Nutrition Topics Set 


“BROWER MIXER For Louisiana Event 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Many talks 


us better mixes slanted toward feeding and nutrition 


< will be presented during the first 


a Livestock Producers Da gram 
nd faster service for Jan. 25 


a sorship of Louisiana State Univer- 
our customers a sity’s animal industry department. 
Leshe W Balzer The program will include a morn- 
Yoakum Gin & Feed Co ing session in the Law Building audi- 
Yoakum. Texas torium on the campus and afternoon 


tours of research in progress at the 
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ing and marketing steers. 
BROWER 
complete rations for pigs, bagasse 
Whirliimd MIXER “fines” and molasses in bred sow ra- 
tions, value of antibiotics, adding tal- 
Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost 
operation make Brower the WORLD'S 
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or tumbling them . . . produces the most thoroug 


can get. Every sack has the sam 2 Nothing protects you 
mix you e eve 
— against losses like 


FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend 

in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ 

to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 

and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. HYBRID 
Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy 


welded steel construction — built for years of 


trouble-free service. 
the Arbor Acres 50 
has it! 


mix- 


paddle attop | 
WHIRLS ingredients for 
thorough, even mixtures. 
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rescription service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 


You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 


Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You’ll 


SIZE FORTIFICATION 


PRESCRIPTION like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
SERVICE | sonalized service. 
Simplities Fortiti 
Cuts Production Costs sal 
PLANTS: WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, Illinois Peoria, Illinois Buffalo, New York Columbus, Ohio 
‘ Dotan Inc. Atlanta, Georgia + Fort Worth, Texas Denver, Colorado + Kansas City, Missouri 
Auburn, Washington + Newaygo, Michigan Janesville, Wisconsin Mempl.'s, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota - Roanoke, Virginia 
Stockton, California Trenton, New Jersey 
Los Angeles, California 
World's Oldest and 1) DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Largest Specialists in 
P 4800 South Richmond Street 
Feed Fortification SS, 
— 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rve des Cloires, Antwerp ITALY—Vio Negri 4, Milan MEXICO— Apartado Postal 30209, VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Coracas 


Mexico 7, D. F. 
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G CHIEF 


* Elevator Legs * Scal 


14, 1961 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


USTOM SUPPLY CO. 


NCREASE IN HARDNESS OF 
20% PROTEIN CATTLE FEED 
PELLETS WITH NATJONAL WEST- 
ERN BENTONITE (hot extruded 
pellets) 


with BAROID’S 
NATIONAL* 
Western Bentonite 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research 
Program has found that 2-6% 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
ranch cube formulas increases 

let production and hardness while 
reducing “fines.” 


The use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Western permits a wide latitude in 
the choice of combined production 
rate improvement and increased 
hardness. Production can be in- 
creased 25% while maintaining the 
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PER CENT INCREASE IN BREAKING FORCE 


0 2 4 6 


same pellet hardness, and pellet 
hardness can be increased as much PER CENT OF NATIONAL 
WESTERN BENTONITE 


as 50% at established production 
rates. 


The accompanying chart shows the increase in pellet hard- 
ness with varying percentages of NATIONAL Western 
Bentonite included in the feed formula. 


You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in ranch cubes by mailing 
the coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
*Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


6112 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS é 


Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 


ranch cubes. 


COMPANY 


FEEDER MEETING—Here, B. C. Swanson, owner of Swanson Elevator Co., 
New Sharon, Iowa, is shown talking to a group of feeders at a feeders’ meet- 


| ing. 


What It Takes to Be a Successful 
Retail Feed Salesman 


“To earn the profit we expect from our busi- 
ness, we must have someone out in the feed- 
lots working continuously with our customers.” 


By B. C. Swanson 
Swanson Elevator Co. 


It gives me great pride to be a | 
part of a group of businessmen who 
can so smoothly handle the vast sup- | 
ply of grain produced in our country 
each year and at the same time be 
the key contributors toward encour- 
aging our livestock and poultry feed- 
ers to improve their management 
and sanitation methods to keep pace 
with our ever expanding economy. 

Do you realize that with all the 
new discoveries made as a result of 
research in our state agricultural col- 
leges and feed manufacturers’ re- 
search farms, most of this informa- 
tion would never reach the livestock 
farmer if we as feed dealers weren't 
constantly pointing out to our cus- 
tomers the new and better ways for 
them to manage and feed their live- 
stock? 

Because of this service which has 
been offered by the better feed deal- 
ers, most livestock feeders today have 
learned to expect more help from us 
in return for their business. This, of 
course, is a good thing for us, because 
it makes it impossible for the unin- 
formed, poorly qualified and financed, 
inefficient feed salesman to operate 
very long in our market. 

To earn the profit we can expect 
from our business. we must have 


someone out in the feedlots working 
continuously with our farmer cus- 
tomers. In a very small operation, 


MOVING DISPLAY — Outside sales- 
man of the Swanson Elevator Co, 
New Sharon, lowa, is shown here 
with the truck he uses in calling on 
farmers in the area, A drop-down 
side reveals a display of sanitation 


products. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: B. C. Swan- 
son, the author of the accompanying 
article, is owner of the Swanson Ele- 
vator Co. at New 
Sharon, Iowa, and 
is president of the 
Western Grain & 
Feed Assn. of 
Iowa. This article 
is from a talk by 
Mr.Swanson atthe 
Western conven- 


tion. Mr. Swan- 
son is active in 
many civic and 


local as well as 
trade activities. 
He is a graduate of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and attended 
the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point. He served as an officer in the 
army prior to World War II and in 
the U.S. Air Corps during the war, 
rising to the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel. Mr. Swanson was with Penick 
& Ford and Davenport Elevator Co., 
Cedar Rapids, before purchasing an 
elevator frm at New Sharon in 1952. 
He has operated his own grain and 
feed business since that time. 


B. C. Swanson 


this may be the owner-manager who 
has his wife or someone else operate 
his store while he is out in the coun- 
try, or in a larger operation where 
the manager must maintain closer 
contact with the many phases of his 
business, one or more full time re- 
tail sales and service men are neces- 
sary. 
» Selecting Salesmen 

Selecting the right outside sales 
and service man is probably the most 
difficult task the average feed dealer 
has in his expanding program be- 
cause very few men have the ability, 
intelligence, imagination, drive, and 
want-to which are necessary to suc- 
ceed. 

After screening applicants, which 
should include present employees, you 
will naturally select the best quali- 
fied man for the job. This is just the 
beginning of your work because 
without the proper leadership and 
training by the manager, your sales- 
man will probably fall short of ac- 
complishing the maximum results in 
your market. 

Before sending your salesman out 
to contact customers, he should be 
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@ TIME e BELTS 
SAVES @ POWER e SPOILAGE 
@ TROUBLE 


Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing 


Hall Grain Distributor 


, the potential of every section of the 
| market. 

4. To convert it to bags or dollars 
and bonus for the outside salesman— 
to raise his vision—give him a chance 
to see the possibilities—challenge 
him to get the job done. 

To supply information by which 
the dealer can get more efficiency 
from his sales efforts and delivery 


system Made of cast iron for long lite, stability ond efficiency. Can be 
installed singly or in by the best 
6. To provide information by which contractors. 
the dealer can constantly check cus- Write for Catalog 
HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 
- 408 So. 48th Ave. "Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. 


A survey is neither difficult nor 
time consuming, if these three steps 
are followed: 

1. The use of a country map to se- 
lect that section of the market which 
is as close to the store as possible 
and where you feel there is the most 
potential 

It is surprising what little poten- 
tial it takes to make a route pay off. 


WEIGHING—Here the outside sales- | __1" the selected area choose a road 
for Gare n Elevator Co., New on which you already have a few 


Sharon, lowa, weighs calves for a 
\ 


customer. Later he weighed the cat- 
tle again and figured the total feed | 
cost and cost per cwt. gain for the 
customer. 


' required to learn all of the various 
feeding programs for each type of 
livestock and the sanitation products 
available to make your feed most | 
effective. This, of course, is funda- | 
mental and should be a never ending | 
part of your salesman’s work in or- 

| der to be the best informed feed man | 

in the community on all of the latest 
livestock research. 
Survey the Market 

It is now time for you and your 
outside salesman to make a thorough 
estimate of the situation, to see the 
possibilities which your market has 
for increased sales and increased 
profits not only for your salesman, 
but yourself. The only way that I 
know of to acquire this information 
accurately is to organize and conduct 
a gurvey of your market. This sur- 
vey should be conducted preferably 
by you and your salesman working | 
together as much as possible and con- 
tacting everyone in the area. 

Only by having a clear picture of 
the market can the outside selling 
venture be properly organized, be- 
cause without this clear picture, or- 
ganization or intelligent planning is 
impossible. 

A dealer who attempts to launch 
an outside selling program without 
the clear picture of the market which 
a survey affords, has little chance of 
making outside selling pay, and if it 
does pay without this survey, it in- 
variably can become more profitable 
by rearranging work according to the 
results of such a survey. 


PROTECTION OF 
POLYETHYLENE 


WITH THE 


STRENGTH OF 
MULTIWALL 


AVAAT 
LAL 


MPS 


SHIPPING ti 


MPS, Multiwall Perfect 4 


complete seamless pol 

tube as part of a multiwall 
wn and heat sealed above Mim 
-line to give perfect Sam 


Purposes of Survey 

While most dealers feel they know 
the potential of each area of their 
markets, the real purposes of a sur- 
vey are: 

1. To know the needs of as many | 
people as possible. A salesman must 
know the needs of each individual 
before he can fill them. 

2. To select the best prospects so 
the outside man can spend his time 
most profitably concentrating on 
them first. 

3. To put down in black and white 


*MPS gives protection and strength resulting from combining the features of an 
independent polyethylene tube and a multiwall paper shipping sack to make a 
flexible package for the most critical requirements of storing and shipping. 

*MPS is a production line package that can be filled on regular packing equipment 
—a package that eliminates troublesome seams and avoids liner slip and pull-out. 
*MPS offers the exciting new possibilities for packaging Chemicals and other 
4110 Board of Trade Bld BAG CORPORATION difficult-to-pack-and-ship products. Get the facts—contact us direct—or ask your 
WAbosh 2-7322 A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. Raymond Multiwall man. 

yi Chicago 4, Ill. MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 

Maker of RUGGED Multiwall Packaging for Industry Atlanta + Baltimore Chicago Kansas City + Louisville New York 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 


Brokers 
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good feeders or some delivery busi- 
ness. Where possible, select roads 
which stay close to the market in- 
stead of going to the extremities. 
This business is the most profitable. 

Don't run up delivery and selling 
costs by starting the system at the 
other end of the market. 

2. Hold a group meeting of the cus- 
tomers, and as many prospects as 
possible, who live along the selected 
route. Be sure to have all farmers 
fill out cards giving their names, lo- 
cation and numbers and kinds of ani- 
mals and poultry they have. 

In this meeting the dealer should 
build up the outside salesman, his 
qualifications, “eager to help,” ete. 
He should ask the farmers for their 
help, suggestions and comments so 
his firm can better serve them. If 
the outside salesman is from within 
the organization, the dealer can point 
out that the man is being promoted. 
Farmers like to see local boys get 
ahead. If he is a new man, point out 
that you have gone to great lengths 
to find a man who is qualified to help 


the farmers of the community. Ask 
them to help the man get acclimated 
and acquainted. 

The outside salesman should put 
on a section of the group meeting 
using charts and film if available. 
The meeting should be closed with 
the thought: “See you tomorrow.” 

Such a meeting will accomplish 
these things: (a) announce a new 
service; (b) get some folks along the 
roac on the outside salesman’s side; 
(c) build prestige for the outside 
man; (d) provide a start on the sur- 
vey; (e) provide a definite reason for 
the outside man to begin to call as a 
follow up to the meeting. 

3. After following up the meeting, 
the survey should be completed by 
calls on all other farms on the roads 
where the outside salesman will be- 
gin. List on route cards the name, 
location and animal and poultry pop- 
ulation of each farm. 

In making this type of survey, a 
man should be able to make 35 to 50 
calls or more a day in most mar- 
kets. The time spent at each farm 


should be only a few minutes—long 
enough to: 

(a) Introduce himself and the firm 
he work. for. 

(b) Explain that he, through his 
store or mill: 

(1) Is going to provide delivery 
and other services on a regular 
basis. 

(2) Is trying to find out infor- 
mation about the market so it can 
best plan how to serve the people 
along each road. 

(3) Is not now trying to sell, 
but will stop from time to time to 
see if there is anything the farm- 
er might need. He'll be able to 
stop when he has special features 
which the man can use. 

(c) Ask for information on the 
survey card —name—location—num- 
ber and kinds of livestock and poul- 
try. 

The dealer and outside salesman 
should make the first survey together 
and the outside salesman should 


make all surveys after that if it is 


pr 


A new, easy one-drop method 


for lasting immunity to coccidiosis 


Now you can sell your day-old chicks 
with built-in, planned, lasting pro- 
tection against coccidiosis. 

Just fill the handy plastic bottle 
with vaccine for 500 or 1000 doses. 
Dilute as directed. Open chick’s 
mouth, squeeze applicator until one 
drop falls into mouth. 

Presto. With controlled exposure, 
the chick develops immunity early, 
when it is most important. Simply 
follow with TRITHIADOL* in the feed, 


*While some growers use other 


coccidiostats with CocciVac, 


TRITHIADOL® is recommended be- 
cause of its proved efficiency with 
the CocciVac program. 


as directed, and the protection pro- 
gram is completed. 

Chicks with early immunity to coc- 
cidiosis grow better—are stronger, 
healthier—better able to withstand 
the stresses of other diseases. No 
coccidiostat is needed after 5 weeks, 
eliminating the coccidiostat with- 
drawal problem. 

Be first in your area to offer this 
valuable service. It’s easy and inex- 
pensive. Your customers will actually 


Dorn ons Mitchell 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC 


save money when total cost is com- 
pared to an all coccidiostat program. 

Send today for descriptive folder 
and sample applicator, or see your 
local Sterwin Animal Health repre- 
sentative. 


impossible for the dealer to go with 
him. 


When the survey has been com- 
pleted, send a card to each of the 
folks surveyed to thank them for 
their cooperation. It might read like 
this: “We have completed our farm 
survey of the area and just wanted 
to take this opportunity to thank you 
for your cooperation. We think that 
this survey will help us to better 
serve the farmers in the community. 
We hope you will take advantage of 
this additional service. 

“Our man, Mr. Doe, has been well 
trained to help our customers. He 
will be calling on your regularly ev- 
ery Tuesday morning, and will be 
glad to do anything that he can to 
help you. 

“Thank you, 
“Sincerely,” 

Make sure all cards are in a route 
book in the order the farms are lo- 
cated along the road. 

Then check each person's credit, 
pick out customers and best pros- 
pects, set up a tentative time sched- 
ule and begin making calls—regular- 
ly on the same folks. Properly read- 
ing this survey will help determine 
how the outside man will work—fre- 
quency of calls, distance between 
farms, size of operations, and which 
outside selling plan to use. 

When a plan has been selected, 
work out a schedule; then stick with 
it. 

What He Does 

A survey is only the first step in 
organized outside selling activities. 
The outside sales and service man 
must operate on a very definite, very 
regular schedule. This man generally 
drives a car, his own or the store's, 
or some other light dealer-owned 
vehicle. He contacts prospects, gen- 
erally collects delinquent accounts, 
takes orders, renders service and ad- 
vice, makes management and feeding 
recommendations. 

He schedules and holds group 
meetings and field days, and provides 
proof to be used as a selling tool and 
local advertising. He selects and ]o- 
cates animals for live demonstra- 
tions. In other words, he is a field 
representative of the dealer’s busi- 
ness. He gets back into the store in 
time to go over the day’s activities 
with the dealer, turn in and discuss 
orders to go out the next day, do any 
necessary store or book work per- 
taining directly to his outside activi- 
ties, such as, go over accounts re- 
ceivable, calls, a bulletin he is going 
to send out, etc. He will generally 
spend one day a week doing special 
service work such as weighing live- 
stock, figuring feed cost for custom- 
ers, helping on special sanitation 
problems and being in the store to 
meet the “walk in” trade. This will 
help to keep him from getting stale 
or getting too discouraged. 


Supervision 

The degree of organization of any 
outside selling program is primarily 
determined by the degree to which 
the program has been supervised. 
Some organized outside salesmen are 
self-starters enough to handle the 
job alone, but they are few and far 
between, and these men could be 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Type A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD by 
STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 
Animal Health Division 
1450 Broodway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Farm-to-Market 
Coordination 


MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 
20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 


EXTRA RICH 


FEEDS 


FAST SELLERS 
Poy Way Feed Mills, Inc. 


Konsas City, Mo. 
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many times as profitable if they were 
properly supervised. 

Supervision is simply management: 
Of time—of people—or equipment. 
That means laying out an efficient 
plan and making sure it is operated 
as profitably as possible. In the army 
it is said that getting a job done is 
5% issuing an order and 95% seeing 
that it is carried out. 

The proper supervision of the or- 
ganized outside selling program re- 
volves around two things: 

1. The determination of the dealer 
to keep it organized. 

2. The proper use of records or 
tools which help him keep it organ- 
ized. Some records must be kept to: 

(a) Check progress and profitabil- 
ity. 

(b) Help delivery man and outside 
salesman organize their work and to 
use their time more efficiently. 

(c) Continue sales in case the or- 
ganized outside salesman gets sick, 
goes on vacation, or quits. 


(d) Help the dealer learn custom- 

ers and control his business. 
Records Are Necessary 

Most sales people are opposed to 
records, yet, without some records 
it is impossible to work efficiently. 
The reason for the opposition is that, 
too frequently, the records are noth- 
ing more than a set of figures used 
to record the past instead of guides 
to make work easier and to plan the 
future. 

These records need not be in mi- 
nute detail but they should be accu- 
rate and current. They should pro- 
vide, in an organized manner, these 
things: 

(a) The name, location and ani- 
mal and poultry population of every 
farm along the route. 


(b) The order in which customers | 


and prospects should be called upon 
for maximum efficiency. That means 
simply, the most calls in the least 
time, with the fewest possible miles 


driven. In addition, it should give | 
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Best with 4ye Appea/ 
For 
Poultry 

of all Ages 
North Carolina Granite Corporation 
Mount Airy North Carolina 


MOLASSES 


ONT SCREEN CHANGE 
MODE K-20 

20° throat 
7S te 125 HP 


Whatever you may be looking for in a hammermill... you'll 
find the answer to your problem in the Kelly Duplex line. 

There's a size, a type and a capacity to meet every 
need. Each machine is ruggedly constructed of extra heavy 
arc welded steel to assure low maintenance costs and long 
life . .. each gives you unsurpassed grinding efficiency 
and quick, easy screen change . . . and each is uncondi- 


tionally guaranteed to grind more grain with the same Pp a 
power, conditions being equal, than any other hammermill = ™ 4 ' 
on the market—or your money bock. 
We'll be glad to show you, through our free planning X ; 
and layout service, how one of these machines can be —— 
“custom built" to give you maximum production at mini- ie 
mum cost. Mail the card today for literature and full 
30 te 50 HP 40 te 75 HF 75 to 145 HP 


REMOTE SCREEN ] A 


MULTI-MOTOR hammermills 


All Kelly Duplex Hammermill models can also be furnished 


as either two-motor mills (one on blower and one on mill) CHANGE — 
or as three-motor mills (one on blower HAMMERMILL ~ 
and two on mill). MODEL D-20 


These multi-motor hammermills let you 
regulate HP ption to the job at 
hand, give you balanced power and 


20” throat. Furnished 
with motor on 
blower—and with 


“direct line” processing, reduce starting either one or two ¢ Zz MODEL LT 
power requirements, and virtually elimi- motors on mill. : 12” throat 12” throut 
acte downline. 30 te 50 HP 30 te 


CUP THIS LINE . .. FOLD OVER, FASTEN . .. AND MAIL TODAY! 


Hemmermills Pitless Corn Sholler 
FIRST CLASS : . The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 2 Vertical Feed Mixer Soe Sheller-Cleaner 
Permit No. 72 = = . Vertical Screw Elevator Gyrating Cleaner 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Springfield, Ohio Portable Screw Elevator Com Scalper 
: | Yes, I'm interested in KELLY O Bucket Elevator (CD Com Cutter and Grader 
~ 5 information on the items checked. Electric Truck Hoist Magnetic Separator 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE (Information on free mill “orm Crusher-Regulator C) Grain Feeder 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United Stotes planning and layout service, Sheller with Blowers Grain Blower 
= Regular Corn Sheller Complete Line Catalog 
z 
—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
= 
TITL 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 
FIRM PHONE 
Springfield, Ohio {> 
g city. STATE 
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him a chance to plan his next call 
while driving from one customer to 
another. 

(c) Number of calls per day. 

(d) Sales. 

(e) A record in the store or mill 
showing what feed was recommended 
by the outside salesman, so if the 
customer calls or comes in, he can 
be provided with proper products. 


(f) Prospect or new customer 
calls. 
(g) Credit information on each 


man. 

(h) Regularity of calls. 

(i) Personal data on feeders. 

Good tools, properly understood 
and used, can be the instrument of 
success. Inadequate training in the 
use of the tools, can make them sim- 
ply one more stumbling block to effi- 
ciency. 

The most important tool for organ- 
ized outside salesmen and dealers is 
the one they use to keep organized— 
get the most from every dollar and 
minute. That is the route book, which 
has a complete record of each cus- 


tomer on the route, the number of 
livestock and poultry he is feeding, 
when he was called on, the results 
of previous calls and any other per- 
tinent information which may lead 
to future sales. 

Of course, every outside salesman 
should carry an order book. 


Group Selling 

Organized group selling is just as 
much a part of organized outside 
selling as organized delivery, because 
both take place outside the store. 

“Neither group selling nor outside 
selling can be efficient without the 
other.” 

Some of the reasons many profit- 
able dealers make this statement 
are: 

(a) Group or kitchen meetings 
give the store and outside salesman 
prestige which can be obtained in no 
other way. 

(b) These meetings increase tre- 
mendously the salesman’s efficiency 
because he can lay the program be- 
fore ten people in the same amount 


of time it would take to give it to 
one man. 

(c) Feeders will seldom give the 
outside salesman enough time to ex- 
plain any one phase of a feeding pro- 
gram. The feeders simply do not have 
the time and patience, but they do 
have the time in the evening and will 
get together with their neighbors to 
listen. 

(d) If an outside salesman can ob- 
tain films and charts, he can organ- 
ize his sales story and visualize it in 
a way he could never do by speaking 
alone. 

(e) The meeting gives the outside 
salesman a reason to call on the farm 
and something to talk about when he 
gets there. 

(f) Putting on a meeting teaches 
the outside salesman the program 
and details about management and 
nutrition which he can learn no other 
way. 

(g) If he studies and puts on a 
meeting, he will be fortified with 
many sales stories and much infor- 
mation he can use in his daily calls, 
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THE ZINC THEY NEED...LOCKED IN...TO PREVENT SEGREGATION 


MORTON SWINE MIXING SALT—The high zinc content of © 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Swine Mixing Salt—recognized by lead- 
ing swine nutritionists as the most effective means of preventing 
parakeratosis—is “locked in’’ the salt by Morton’s new anti- 
segregation treatment. This improved method insures that the 
zinc content will keep its uniform distribution throughout a// the 


salt, regardless of handling. 


When you use Morton Swine Mixing Salt, you can be sure that 


the best in scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern 
production methods are always working in your behalf. 


Morton offers a complete line of Trace-Mineralized, lodized and 
Special Mixing Salts, each backed by extensive research and 
available anywhere in the country. For more information, ask 
your Morton Representative for complete details, or write: 


Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, lilinois 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lilinois 


LT 


and he will remember and use them 
better. 

One of the most powerful sales 
tools is proof. No one, not even the 
dealer, is in a better position to get 
good selling proof than the organized 
outside salesman who is in the field 
working with customers day after 
day. 

The outside salesman, when talk- 
ing with a customer, merely has to 
ask this question: “Mr. Smith, how 
much is it costing you to produce 
100 ib. of pork under your present 
program?” Very few feeders actually 
know what it is costing them, and 
since this is the key to their success, 
they would all really like to know, 
but because most farmers are busy 
men and just naturally don’t like to 
keep records, they very seldom have 
accurate cost figures unless some 
feed salesman has helped them. This 
is the opening for the outside sales- 
man to show the feeder proof rec- 
ords which he has helped other cus- 
tomers in that area keep. Since they 
are neighbors of the customer, he is 
naturally interested. Then the out- 
side salesman can offer to bring out 
a set of scales, weigh the entire herd 
of hogs and keep accurate records of 
every pound of feed they get for the 
next 30 or 60 days—then weigh them 
again and figure the cost of gain with 


| the customer, who will be very sur- 
| prised and pleased with the interest 


your salesman has taken in his feed- 
ing operation. There is just one word 
of warning about this method of sell- 
ing. Be sure that the customer is 
following a good sound feeding pro- 
gram, that he has plenty of feeder 
space for the livestock with plenty 
of good clean water close to the feed- 
ers and that he is following a good 
sound sanitation program. If he is a 
poor manager, he will get poor re- 
sults and your outside salesman will 
not only lose a customer, but the cus- 
tomer will blame the poor results on 
the feed and tell all of his neighbors 
about your salesman’s failure to pro- 
duce. 

Because most people like to see 
their picture in the paper, the sales- 
man should take a photograph of the 
customer with his livestock, then get 
a release from the customer to show 
his record and picture in the local 
newspaper. Believe me, this is the 
best kind of advertising a feed dealer 


| can get, and very few customers with 


good cost records will refuse to let 
a dealer use the proof. 


Live Demonstrations 


The results of live demonstrations 
can be a valuable form of proof to 
keep in the back of the route book. 

The outside salesman can borrow 
two or more pigs or other livestock 
or poultry from a customer, put them 
in a pen inside the office preferably, 
or perhaps in a conspicuous place 
just outside the office. Feed half of 
them on your program and the other 
half on corn alone or perhaps feed 
them just half the supplement they 
should be getting. Keep accurate 
records on both lots of livestock and 
post them in a conspicuous place so 
that everyone can see them. The re- 
sults of these demonstrations are not 
only interesting to everyone that 
comes into your store, but they will 
draw trade and will give the out- 
side salesman a good tool to use in 
making sales not only to new cus- 
tomers, but to your skimpy custom- 
ers who only feed half right. 

These are just a few of the many 
sales tools outside salesmen use. Of 
course there are many more. The 
ones I have mentioned will all work 
and will produce sales if properly 
organized and properly used. 

A salesman must be intelligent and 
ambitious enough to get the tools, 
he must be alert enough to use the 
right tool at the right time and he 
must always ask for the order. The 
outside salesman who knows all the 
programs, all the ingredients in his 
feed, has worked out all the proof 
on what his feeding program will do 
and then hasn’t the courage to ask 
for the order, will never make a 
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ie ...is the result of modern, 
low cost production methods used at 


Grain Processing’s plant 


This production makes possible a continuous, economical supply of SOLULAC . 

your best source of unidentified growth factors so vital in the feeds you produce. 
SOLULAC is a better nutrient because it’s a fermentation product from corn. It’s 
recommended by the same leading nutritionists who have cautioned you that 
“slimming up” on unidentified growth factors can only produce poor results. * 
Remember, feed sales follow feedlot performance! So, it will pay you to keep 
SOLULAC in your feed formulas. Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive 
substitutes . . . insist on free flowing SOLULAC! Available in 50 and 100 lb. bags 


or bulk carloads. 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


Copyright 1960 


: 
A DOWN-TO-EARTH REASON SOLULAG Is 
L YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 
| é 


TRUCK AND TRAILER—These two units, a trailer and a truck equipped 


with seif-unloading bodies, are of the type used by Scott County Milling Co., 


Waldron, Ark., in a shuttle system. 


Shuttle System Solves Delivery Problem 


WALDRON, ARK. 
along a 10-mile route of steep grades 


Hauling feed 


and hairpin turns in the Ozark Moun- | 


tains has been simplified for an Ar- 
kansas feed manufacturer through 
the adoption of a shuttle system 


using a bulk trailer and a bulk truck. 

Seott County Milling Co., Wal- 
dron, Ark., daily transports 18-20 
tons of bulk poultry feed to broiler 
houses about 90 miles from the mill 
in rough country negr Mountainburg. 


Large trucks can’t be used the final 
10 miles of the trip because of the 
steep grades and sharp turns. 

Following a recommendation by 
W. T. Myrick, a distributor for bulk 
feed equipment built by Baughman 
Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill, the Wal- 
dron feed firm has the problem 
licked. 

After completing 80 miles of the 
trip over good roads, the trailer unit 
is parked at the foothills of the 
mountains and the truck goes on 
alone. The truck unloads its cargo 
into broiler house feeders, then re- 
turns to the spot where the trailer 
was unhooked. 

The truck driver transfers feed 
from the self-unloading trailer into 
the emptied truck. Power for the 
transfer is provided by an auxiliary 
engine mounted on the trailer. 

After delivering its second load, 
the truck is coupled to the trailer 
again and both units are driven back 
to the mill. The entire operation is 
handled by one man. 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Grains* wis soiuies 


are a popular protein supplement for dairy cows and a favorite ingredient in 
concentrate mixture for cattle. 


Schenley Corn Distillers Dried Solubles* — 


are specially suited for swine and poultry rations and retain all nutritional values, — 


Schenley Milo Distillers Dried Grains* 


are tested and have proven to be a good ingredient in dairy rations. 


* They include GFF, the Grain Fermentation Factor. 


6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone: MAin1-3170 


Restricted Feeding 
Benefits Greatest 


For Hatching Eggs 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—A pro- 
gram of restricted feeding of pullets 
to delay sexual maturity and reduce 
the number of small and peewee eggs 
would probably give the greatest 
increase in profits to a poultryman 
who is producing hatching eggs, ac- 
cording to results of a three-year 
study at Mississippi State Univer- 
sity. That is due to the increase in 
price per dozen for medium and large 
hatching eggs. 

Results indicate very conclusively 
that restricting the feed during the 
growing period will result in a delay 
in sexual maturity with a correspond- 
ing reduction in the number of small 
and peewee eggs if the restriction 
is continued until the birds reach 
approximately 5% production or if 
the restriction is extremely high, re- 
port Dr. Charles H. Thomas and R. 
C. Albritton. 

Average mortality from eight 
weeks.to housing was approximately 
three times greater for the restrict- 
ed fed groups than for the full fed 
groups, but the average mortality 
from housing to the end of the laying 
period was approximately the same 
for five of the six test groups. 

Body weight of the restricted fed 
groups was considerably lower than 
the full fed groups at 20 weeks of 
age. However, the average weight of 
all groups was approximately the 
same at 18 months of age. 

The average labor income was ap- 
proximately the same for all but 
one restricted group. 

The stated objectives of the study 
were to observe the effects of restrict- 
ing the feed during the growing pe- 
riod of single comb White Leghorn 
pullets on mortality, age at sexual 
maturity, body weight, egg size, egg 
production and feed consumption. 

Day-old White Leghorn pullets 
were full fed a starter ration to 
eight weeks of age. Then they were 
weighed and equal numbers were 
randomly assigned to each of three 
groups in each trial. The restricted 
feeding program was begun at nine 
weeks in two trials and at eight 
weeks in another trial. The three 
trial groups were moved to the range 
at varying ages, 10 weeks, nine 
weeks and eight weeks. 

All groups were fed a growing 
mash containing 18% protein from 
eight weeks to housing. The feeding 
of oats was begun at 10, nine and 
seven weeks for the various groups. 
The first group was full fed; the 
second group was fed 75% and the 
third group was fed 50%. 

At 20 weeks of age the birds were 
weighed and 100 birds were random- 
ly selected from each of the three 
groups and placed in the laying house 
where they had access to as much 
laying mash as they would eat. The 
remaining birds in each of the initial 
groups remained on the range until 
they reached either 5% production 
or 26 weeks of age at which time 
100 pullets from each group were 
placed in the laying house and full 
fed laying mash. 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
8827 Maple St. ELEVATOR and 
FEED MI 
Omaha 14, Neb. pasion ena 
Ph: Terrace 4033 CONSTRUCTION 


© Our Customers are Our Best Salesmen 


PESTICIDE RESIDUES ? 


Complete Accurate Analysis 
DOTY LABORATORIES, INC. 
1435 Clay Street 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! 
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“We're Ful-O-Pep boosters because we've fed Ful-O-Pep for over 18 years their investment in mill, facilities, and trucks in the neighborhood of 
and know what it will do,” say the three Newby Brothers of Plattsburg, $800,000. Their sales area is roughly within a 20-mile radius of the mill. 
Mo. They are (left to right): J. C. Jake), Paul and Ralph. They estimate About 25,000 to 30,000 tons of feed are fed or sold yearly. 


“Its a top investment 


.--helps keep costs at a minimum!” 


“Our new bulk installation means greater efficiency in handling our feed tonnage,” 
say the three Newby Brothers of Plattsburg, Mo. “That means lower costs for our a - 
own feeding operations, and helps us meet competition in serving customers. Yes, ‘ie | 
backed by Ful-O-Pep, bulk is a top investment.” 


The Newby’s have been cattle feeders for years...using Ful-O-Pep Feed most og a 2 
of the time. Recently they became Ful-O-Pep dealers with a rapidly growing busi- 
ness. Quaker worked closely with the brothers in setting up bulk and grind-mixing 


—say Newby Bros., Plattsburg, Mo. 


facilities... helps with resale and customer service. This modern installation includes six 15,000-bushel 
bins for grain—six 30-ton tanks and two 40-ton tanks 

f 1-O-Pep. Th i 
GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Keep abreast of feed 


business trends with Ful-O-Pep’s Bulk and Grind-Mix Program. Write: Feed Sales 
Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Five bulk trucks deliver direct to their own feediots 
and customers’ farms. Feeders like the top results 
of rations made from Ful-O-Pep Concentrates. They 
often ask the Newby's what they feed—then order 
the sanie. 


bushel overhead bins...a 20-ton-per-hour grinder, 
and 600-bushel-per-hour roller. 


\ 

MADE BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY \ 

\ 


4 


Customers of Newby Bros. can now have their feed \ 
ground and mixed to specification. “Ful-O-Pep is 
aggressive in meeting the trend to bulk and grind- \ 
mixing,” say the brothers. “That means growth for 


both of us.” 
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POULTRY FINANCING 


Financial Planning Lags Behind 
Poultry Technology 


By Tom W. Lauderdale 
Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 


larger poultry units, commercializa- 
tion, specialization, contract farming 
and leasing arrangements pinpoints 
the true responsibility of our finan- 
cial planners. 

The past 10 years have revealed 
trends of constant change in financing 
poultry operations. The loans being 
made to poultry people today are 
larger in size, but represent loans to 
a smaller number of farmers. There- 
fore, the poultry loan portfolio is 
larger in size, but represents loans 
to a smaller number of farmers. This 
increases the chance for loss and re- 


The dynamics of the poultry indus- 
try have helped to change not only 
the face, but the very character of 
our country. Unfortunately, however, 
not enough research, thought and ef- 
fort have been given to the financial 
projections, processing, distribution 
and merchandising of our poultry 
products. Therefore, the great tech- 
nological advances in production 
without corresponding advance in fi- 
nancia] planning have created many 
unprofiable programs and resulted in 
unsound operations. The trend -to 


Landers Snap-in Keylock 

Bushing saves 75% of pellet 
die assembly maintenance cost, 
practically eliminates downtime! 


A. Hardened Key 

B. Snap-in Bushing 

Cc Pellet Mill Shaft Ail replacement parts 
D. Pellet Mill Bowl manufactured by Landers 


Now you can eliminate long, costly periods of downtime caused by 
pellet die wear on standard die housings. New Landers Snap-In 
Keylock Bushings help maintain tight die fit at all times, eliminates 
flex of the die which eventually causes die breakage and housing 
wear. The Bushing absorbs the wear and is easily replaced in just 
fifteen minutes at a fraction of the cost of conventional methods. 
Your present standard housings may be adaptable! 


NO MORE DOWNTIME THAN THE TIME IT TAKES TO CHANGE PELLET DIES! 


Cross-section shows Snap-In 


Bushing in Quill Shaft assem- 
an bly. Note new Landers heavy 
prot CAM? clamps for better die support, 
|// longer life for mills up to 125 
RS // HP. Snap-in Bushing eliminates 
SS //, studs, driving rim and lost- 
S Vs downtime. 45° angle on die 
[ clamp prevents 
REPLACEABLE SNAP ie 


Write today for complete information aN i: 


j LANDERS © 207 EAST BROADWAY FORT WORTH, TEXAS * MILL 


s-k MANUFACTURING 


NAME 


| FIRM_ 


ADDRESS. 


COMPANY 


! CITY. STATE 


1 ype OF PELLET MILL USED 


207 EAST BROADWAY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


quires more careful study in effecting 
and closing loans. 

As the average size of the loan in- 
creases, the factors of intent to pay 
and honesty become overshadowed 
by the efficiency exhibited in the op- 
eration and by the earning capacity 
of the poultry operation. The banks 
can no longer guess at one’s earning 
capacity or the potential earnings of 
a borrower reflected in a hastily pre- 
pared financial report. 

Many of our poultry people place 
little value on financing planning 
detailed profit analysis, projection of 
cash flow and of profit, which are 
certainly essential in the review of 
one’s credit request. 

Capital Requirements 

The capital requirements to pro- 
duce a dollar of net income become 
greater each year. As these require- 
ments become greater, the greater 
the chance of error in making an in- 
telligent loan. Again, only careful 
study of a poultry operation by pro- 
jected income and expenses can pro- 
vide sufficient information to make 
an intelligent loan decision. 

More and more production credit 
is being extended by contractors and 
the general trade on an open account 
basis. These businessmen deposit and 
borrow from the rural bank. Small 
production paper once made to the 
small poultry operation is replaced 
by a few larger loans to dealers or 
contractors. The repayment of these 
loans is dependent on the same set 
of conditions as loans made directly 
to individual producers. In some cases 
the rural banks are reluctant to 
make such loans to dealers, therefore, 
resulting in the borrower’s seeking 
the necessary capital from a large 
city bank. For the past 6-8 months 
there has been a marked reduction 
in the total trade credit extended to 
dealer contractors. This reduction in 
trade credit would ordinarily reflect 
a reduction of poultry numbers being 
grown, but as we know, that is not 
even remotely the case. The chick 
placement reports show a consistent 
increase week by week over last year. 
Then it is only reasonable to assume 
that such expansion is being financed 
by equity capital that has been gen- 
erated in the operation during the 
last few months. 


Doing Own Finanacing 

So then if poultry production is in- 
creasing and credit is being reduced, 
what's happening? 

The poultry industry itself is doing 
more and more of its own financing 
internally. Only the people who are 
worthy and deserving of credit are 
receiving it, and by the same token, 
other credit is being denied. This is 
the way it must be, we think at De- 
posit Guaranty Bank. 

Because there has been a need for 
credit, and the ability to locate it 
in such abundance without proper re- 
view of an organization, there has 
been a downfall of independent pro- 
ducers in the poultry and egg busi- 
ness. Tue present degree of optimism 
generated from recent favorable mar- 
ket prices on broilers and table eggs 
has prompted many people to expan- 
sion of their operations without prop- 
er financial planning. What would be 
the result if your financing institu- 
tions should open their flood values 
to indiscrete poultry financing? I do 
hope that we have learned our lesson, 
that credit extended to everyone is 
like too much liquor. 

We talk so much about credit— 
just what are we referring to when 
we speak of credit? 

Credit has been defined as the abil- 
ity to sell debt. It is a “commodity,” 
just as is the dozen eggs, which a 
firm or person possesses; something 
which can be both created and de- 
stroyed. Banks do not extend credit, 
the borrower does. He exchanges 
credit for cash. Later, he buys back 
his credit (paying off the loan), so 
that he can sell it for cash again, if 
and when he is in need of it. 

With such consideration, one can 
no more exchange his credit for cash, 
if he has no credit, than he can ex- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a talk on 
“Poultry Financing” given at the re- 
cent Mississippi Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn. convention by Tom W. 
Lauderdale, Jackson, Miss. Mr. Lau- 
derdale is a poultry specialist with 
the Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co., Jackson. 


change broilers for cash, if he has no 
broilers. Of course, one’s credit is not 
nearly so tangible a “product” as 
broilers, nor can credit be graded ac- 
cording to such standardized specifi- 
cations as can a dogen eggs, but the 
latter difference is only one of a de- 
gree. Therefore, it behooves each per- 
son or firm to take positive steps to 
establish, build and safeguard his 
credit rating so that his credit could 
be in a marketable condition at the 
highest possible price where he needs 
it. Unless the person (or firm) has a 
reputation for honesty and fair play, 


Revolutionary Turbo-Mix 


The new T-R-H Square Mixer combines 
superior features of horizontal batch- 
type mixers with space-saving of verti- 
cal type, guaranteed to ouvt-perform 
both! Super-mixing action cuts mixing 
time 30%, yet produces more uniform 
mix, with dust-free operation. Adapt- 
able to all materials. Mixes feeds, flour, 
spices, chemicals, minerals, etc. 

Unique design and patented tapered 
worm of the T-R-H Square Mixer save 
space (1-fon capacity in only 16 sq. ft.); 
simplified construction reduces installa- 
tion and upkeep costs, makes stainless 
steel dels ec ical. Mixer has 
multiple inlets and outlets; doors are 
easily accessible for quick inspection 
and clean-out. 

Available in pedestal type and stainless 
steel models, of “%, /2, 1, 1% and up to 
8 tons capacity. 


OSS 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28¢PH. JA 8-2132* OKLA. CITY 


Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. FS 
| 12 NE. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FREE literature on the new, 
revolutionary T-R-H Square Mixer. 
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his debt has limited marketability, 
while a reputation for honesty is a 
desirable trait for the marketing of 
debt, honesty alone is not enough. 
Bankers, by necessity, must evaluate 
the collateral and other aspects of 
the poultry farmers credit. 

The marketability rate of credit 
of the operator is in direct proportion 
to the capable management which 
creates, and is alert to, opportunities 
for investment in improvements and 
changes which will enhance the profit 
picture. In general, there seems to be 
a most certain tendency for superior 
management to have more than the 
average amount of farm assets and 
reserve collateral. There are, of 
course, always exceptions which pro- 
vide the banker, the dealer and the 
poultry producer the challenge of 
constructing some ligitimate organi- 
zational structure or combination 
which will provide the producer with 
marketable debt. 


Broadened Credit Base 


There are a number of organiza- 
tional arrangements that can be ef- 
fected, to improve and broaden one’s 
credit base. The bringing in of addi- 
tional parties into the firm in a part- 
nership arrangement is used as a 
means of producing more financial 
depth in the operation. In the coming 
years the poultry industry, no doubt, 
will make more extensive use of the 
corporate entity as a means of adding 
to its capital structure. This method 
affords several advantages: 

(1) The continuity of the farm is 
less dependent on the continued sur- 
vival of specific individuals. Obvi- 
ously, this has important credit im- 
plications. 

(2) It provides greater flexibility 

including income taxes, inheritance 
taxes, and gift taxes. 

(3) It can result in a more contin- 
uous supply of capital 

Farms need not be massive in size 
in order to incorporate 

Integration 

Much today is heard of vertical and 
horizontal integration—a device 
whereby two or more production, 
processing, and/or marketing func- 
tions are merged by various contrac- 
tual and ownership arrangements. 


The NEW Way 
To Protect 
BABY PIGS 
from 
Iron Deficiency 
Anemia! 


Let ‘em Eat 


EARTH 


* Specifide's new Eat Treatment for 
suckling pigs. Includes Iron, Vitamins, 
and Antibiotic. ee choice, 
from birth. No handling of pigs! 


TO GET "EARTH IRON" 
IN STOCK FOR YOUR 
PIG RAISERS... 


Write—Wire—Phone 


Americ Fasies! Growing Farmatevticol Mouse 


Certainly, vertical integration is 
modifying the capital structure of ag- 
riculture in some areas. 

By means of contractual arrange- 
ments, many integrated firms have 
been able to put together such a co- 


ordinated program with outside risk | 


capital and business management 
that they have quality credit to mar- 
ket. Previously, the individual pro- 
ducers, who are now a part of the in- 
tegrated unit, had few or none of 
these vital ingredients when acting 
as separate individuals. 

The integrated operation, then, is 
able to sell its debt to banks and 
then retail the funds so derived to 
the grower under a program of strict 
management and supervision. This 
may appear to be costly, but it is ab- 
solutely necessary to the production 
process, and little or no addititonal 
cost is incurred in supervision of the 
financing. 

It is my best judgment that those 
firms that are lacking in financial 
depth and responsibility must, for 
survival, entertain the idea and pur- 
sue some associated merger. This 
suggested merger activity should in- 
crease a firm’s net worth and afford 
more flexibility in the operation. 

A substantial net worth is fine, but 
profits are the lifeblood of a _ busi- 
ness. In general terms, most bankers 


economy, 


| of progress. Progress is certainly es- | 


are concerned with a “firm’s ability 
to make money.” 

Our people at 
Bank believe in the future of the 
poultry industry in the South and 
we certainly plan to be a part in its 
continued growth in the future. Ask 
yourself this question: “What will be 
my firm’s position in the future? 
Does my operation possess the finan- 
cial depth to absorb the inevitable 
changes which will come to pass in 
the years ahead?” These are ques- 
tions that must be answered, and 
only you can give guidance in these 
areas. 


Deposit Guaranty 


Fast Changing 
Probably no industry in the coun- 
try today has many 
changes so fast. The poultry industry 
is a fast 


absorbed so 


changing segment of our 
and must of necessity, be 
so. The technological changes in our 
agricultural system have brought 
forth a new category of people called 
“progress agents.” When we experi- 
ence change, we find a resulting state 


sential in any profit motivated indus- 
try. We have professional agricul- 
tural leaders whose are to 
stimulate agricultural processes. They 
are innovators who are acting as 
catalysts to our agricultural changes 
I am sure that our industry will con- 


duties 
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tinue to command our position in this 
changing agricultural economy. 

Do not fear change. Those who re- 
sist change inevitably perish in the 
process. Those who manage our uni- 
versities, our production, our com- 
mercial and financial firms are chal- 
lenged to give intelligent direction to 
the changes ahead, so that our great 
American dream will function even 
better than now. The future belongs 
to those who prepare for it. 


Twin City (Nutrition 
Seminar Set Jan. 17 


ST. PAUL—tTrace minerals will be 
the topic for the Twin City Nutri- 
tion Seminar to be held on the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota agriculture cam- 
pus here Jan. 17, according to Dr. 
Ralph Soule, Jr., chairman for the 
meeting 

The meeting will get under way at 
7:30 p.m. at Peters Hall. 

Speakers and their subjects are: Dr. 
David Snetsinger, poultry husband- 
ry department, “Trace Minerals in 
Poultry and Turkey Rations”; John 
W. Gegown, technical service depart- 
ment, Morton Salt Co., “Trace Min- 
erals in Swine Rations,” and Dr. Gus 
Bohstedt, Salt Producers Assn., 
“Trace Minerals in Ruminant Nutri- 
tion.” 


The Greatest Breakthrough in the Mobile Industry by 


CHAMPION 


CHAMPION MILLG MIXER UNIT 


CHAMPION’S new unit powered with a single Diesel engine in the truck chassis cuts operating costs 
50% or morel Fuel consumption reported at one gallon or less per ton of processed feed—including fuel 
used on the highway! New design means less maintenance cost—provides more owner profits. 


CAPACITY — CLEANLINESS — UNIFORM GRIND AND MIX 


POWER—GM 4-53 Diesel Engine. Approved installa- 
tion by Detroit Diesel in an F-700 Ford chassis. 


GRINDER—High - capacity, heavy - duty hammermill. 
Direct drive from truck Diesel without gears 


or belts. 


FEEDER—Variable-speed 14-ft. drag—swings over 180 
degrees. Drag is lifted by mechanized hydraulic 


power. 


MAGNET — Powerful permanent-type magnet. All 
grain, ear corn and hay is fed over the magnet 
before entering the grinding chamber. 


BELTLESS MIXER—Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 
A genuine mixer regardless of the feed ingredi- 
ents being mixed. The mixer has no drive belts 
or chains. It is directly-driven with all com- 


ponents hydraulically driven. 


DISCHARGE AUGER — Fifteen-foot discharge auger 
swings 180 degrees and is lifted by mechanized 
hydraulic power. (Available with 10-ft. exten- 
sion for reaching extra high bins.) 


MOLASSES BLENDER—Molasses is blended and thor- 
oughly mixed in a complete batch. Hydraulic 


drive actuates blender and pump. 


HAY UNIT—Capacity of two to three bales per min- 
ute, with a completely clean operation. 


CONCENTRATE HOPPERS—A platform hopper for un- 
loading concentrate from the large platform 
directly into the mixer, and one hopper located 


at a lower level for ground loading. 


OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


SHELLER with high discharge for loading cobs 
directly into truck or trailer. 


AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger. 
TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger. 


ROLLER MILL. 
BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-Ib. compartments. 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


IRON* 
| 
_ 
Specifide .... 
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PROTEIN BLOCKS 


MINERAL BLOCKS 
werre ror 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Low Protein Content 
In ’60 Ontario Crops 


GUELPH, ONT.—Low protein con- 
tent of wheat, oats and barley pro- 
duced in Ontario in 1960 may require 
adjustments in feed rations, particu- 
larly as they affect swine and dairy 
herds. Head of Ontario Agricultural 
College field husbandry department 
here, Dr D. N. Huntley, reports that 
some of the biggest feed manufac- 
turers have reported low content in 
these grains that when averaged out, 
show the protein level for oats at 
9.5%, barley 10% and wheat 95%. 

While his sampling is by no means 
complete, Dr Huntley says the ini- 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 


* 
£08 FOUR -FOCTED ANIMALS 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


VPN BLAB’. 


CROWN 


PROPORTIONER 


A precision instrument that transforms 
mass medication into an exact science. 


@ No pumps, motors or elec- 
tricity needed. 

@ Operates on water pressure 
alone. 

@ Blends precisely one ounce 
of medication with every gal- 
lon of water regardless of 
water pressure fluctuation. 

@ Capacity — 180 gallons of 
medicated water per hour. 

@ Easily installed in existing 
water lines. 

@ Ideal for water vaccination 
er medication of broilers, lay- 
ers and turkeys. 

@ Use it for any job that re- 
quires an exact proportion of 
drugs or chemicals with water 
direct from the line. 


@ Quickly pays for itself in 


labor savings. Costs nothing to — 


operate! 

@ May be purchased from all 
Vinelab distributors and deal- 
ers. 


Write for Literature 


VINELAND LABORATORIES, INC. 
VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Pose, Lor Angeles 37, Cott 


| OHIO DEALERSHIP—Vaughn Riegel, owner of Riegel Feed & Grain Co., 
| and his wife and secretary stand in front of store at New Paris, Ohio. 


Ohio Feed Man Sees Dealer 
Trend, Adjusts Accordingly 


By Frank M. Simison 
Special Writer 


“I've got a feeling there will be 
fewer and b gger feed dealers in the 
years ahead,” predicts Vaughn Rie- 
gel, a feed dealer himself in New 
Paris, Ohio. “One dealer may supply 
the needs of a relatively few big farm 
enterprises because of a process of 
mergers both by producers and by 
their suppliers. There’s a tendency 
along that line in the Dayton area 
right now.” 

This outlook is the basis on which 
development and expansion of Riegel 
Feed & Grain Co. are being built. 
Mr. Riegel has plans to concentrate 
on more feed sales in bulk. 

Mr. Riegel is a dealer for Honeg- 
gers’ feeds, farm buildings and 
chicks. “We sel! about 100 tons of 
B'g ‘H’ feeds per month,” he reports. 
“This runs about half bulk and ha'f 
bagged feeds—mostly hog and poul- 
try feeds. There’s beginning to be a 
lot more bulk business than bag bus'- 
ness around here. With our new bulk 
tanks we can dron the feed materia's 
right into the mixers and load out 
into trucks. We're’ completely 
equipped for handling in bulk. 


Bulk Bin Arrangement 

“One thing that boosts business is 
that I sell bulk bins to farmers on a 
rental basis, with the size of their 
payments depending upon the amount 
of feed used. 

“We place about 20,000 chicks per 
year and we service about 12-15 
flocks of layers,”’ he continues. 

Mr. Riegel does his own field su- 
pervision, flushes hogs for customers, 
debeaks chicks and handles many 
other livestock and poultry service 
chores. 

Chick and feed sales have been 
favorable for Riegel Feed & Grain. 
And a good volume of Honegger hog 
and poultry houses is sold by the 


dealership. 


Demonstration Farm 
Near the feed store is a farm 
where Mr. Riegel feeds poultry, cat- 
t'e and hogs. “I’ve got 2000 layers 
220 hogs and 120 head of cattle,” he 
reports. “This helps a lot with feed 


| ea'es, as I use the place as a demon- 


stration and test setup.” 

Vaughn Riegel grew up in the feed 
and grain business. “My father has 
been a feed man since 1940,” he re- 
lates. “I started with him. I was in 
the army for 18 months in 1946-47. 
When I got out, I went into farming 


and the elevator business as a part- 
ner with my father. From 1950 to 
1954 I farmed for myself. Then, in 
1954, I went into the feed and grain 
business on my own.” 


} mal 


tial figures truly represent the pro- 
tein levels of Ontario grains. The 


| proportions of grain to concentrate in 
| home-mixed rations may well have to 
| be adjusted. 


Ontairo Agricultural College ani- 
husbandry department recom- 
mends 17% protein for creep feed 
and starters, 15-16% from weaning 
to 110 Ib., 13-14% protein from 110 
lb. to market weight, 15-16% for 
breeding boars and nursing sows and 
14% for dry sows. \ 

A pig feeder who feeds to border- 
line levels may well find himself in 
trouble, officials point out. They say 
that concentrate prices are lower this 
year and it shouldn't be too expen- 
sive to raise the concentrate levels 
in the ration. 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS!! 


WHERE... 


accurate blending is important 


THERE... 


DRAVERS are important 


Where it’s important to maintain consistent blend quality on dependable 
production schedules day after day—there you'll find Draver Feeders. 

Dravers’ repeating precision action feeds the correct proportions in a constant, 
even stream. With a wide capacity range and accurate, free discharge at any 
rate, Dravers efficiently produce a variety of blends on a single system. And— 
downtime for repairs or maintenance on sturdy Dravers is almost nil. 

If accurate blending is important in your process, ask our engineers how new 
developments in Draver l°eeders and automatic controls can be applied to 
your requirements, to give you accurate blend control on a dependable, low 


cost basis. 


There are over 100 standard sizes and models of Draver Feeders, 
for feeding or proportioning from 3/100 to 2000 cubic feet per hour. 


Write for Catalog 806 and rec 
ments without obligation. 


SALES 
AND 


dations on your specific require- 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the Milling Industry 

1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

| New York 36-—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd St. 
San Francisco 5—-TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 Pirst Street 

SERVICE | Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 
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The crate 
that didn't 
5 go to market 


It could have been filled with heavy, profitable birds other coccidiostat can. Be sure your broiler starter 
...if coxy breakthroughs hadn't taken their toll. The and grower rations contain the industry's most effec- 
use of NiCars could have made the big difference. tive coccidiostat...join the “Switch to NiCars”! 
NiCars virtually destroys coccidia in broiler flocks, Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Ince., 


reduces mortality and subclinical infections as no Rahway, New Jersey. 
M 
© Ach 
MERCK 
Cc 


© mERCK & €0., Ine. Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birdel 


Join the switch to 


TRADEMARK OF MERCK CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN. 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad .. . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 

v 

FOR SALE—DAFFIN MOBILE MILLING 
unit. Excellent condition. Write or call 
Cc. H. Jolly, 319 Merrimon Ave., Ashe- 
ville, N. C AL 7552 

DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, ONE YEAR OLD, 
on 1960 Ford C-600 tilt cab with two 
speed. Mill powered by 128 H.P. GMC 
diesel. Molasses blender, mixer, complete- 
ly equipped in A-1 shape. Clark's Feed 
Service, Copperstown, N.D.; Phone 4731 


Fr25M WW GRINDER WITH FAN; F27 
WW grinder with fan; Papec mill, model 
13R with fan, feed roll 10 groove sheave, 


40 HP Westinghouse motor and 220 
volt reduced voltage compensator am- 
meter. Miracel Ace mill, model 38 with 
fan, 60 H.P., 3,600 t.P.M., -2,300 volt 
motor and compensator. Multi mist STD 
molasses mixer with drive, motors, meter 
and moiasses pump 30 H.P. 550 volt 
General Electric reduced voltage com- 
pensator. Address Ad No. 6538, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

HELP WANTED 
v 


PLANT MANAGER—CHICK HATCHERY 
requires man with thorough knowledge 
Robbins incubators. Replies confidential 
Address Ad No. 6480, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


FARM MANAGER — LAKGE POULTRY 
farm needs man with breeder flock ex- 
perience. Give full particulars first letter. 
Confidential. Address Ad No. 6479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, CENTRAL 
states feed manufacturer. Opportunity for 
growth with company. Address Ad No. 
6510, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PROJECT ENGINEER — CONSTRUCTION 


and engineering corporation in Georgia 


has opening for an experienced engineer 
with thorough knowledge of feed mill 
and grain elevator layout and design and 
field experience in construction. Capable 
of meeting clients, determining their re- 
quirements and follow up and coordinate 


phases of a project from preliminary 
through construction. Address Ad 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


all 
layout 
No. 6524, 
EXPORT SALES SUPERVISOR—FOR NA- 
tional fee: facturer substantial 
travel mo America Spanish 
peaking r 
with suc 


essful 


background and poultry ment 
know-how. Submit complete resumé and 
photo Address Ad No. 6564, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 

MARKETING DIRECTOR — TECHNICAL 
man with M.S. or Ph.D. in nutrition 
Must be strong in sales to work with 
salesmen on national basis In pro 
gressive selling organization Address Ad 
No. 6556, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


Animal health products subsidiary of 
prominent eastern drug manufacturer is 
seeking man with degree in poultry 
science and/or veterinary medicine to 
head technical departrtent 

Position will entail work with field tech- 
nical staff, research group and admin- 
istrative staff Growing company in 
poultry medication field with plans for 
expansion into large anima! products. 
Unusual opportunity for capable man. 
Applicants are invited to furnish com- 
plete resume in confidence to: 


Ad No. 6535, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 


ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


150 BU./HR. DRIALL CONTINUOUS FLOW 
grain drier, electric motors, fans, burner 
and conveyors. PAMCO, Inc., Oskaloosa, 
lowa. 


FOR SALE—USED PORT-O-GRIST MO- 
bile feed mill. Write 427 West Lemon St., 
Lancaster, Pa., or call Lancaster, EX- 

7.9 


press 17-2774. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 

FEED BUSINESS FOR SALE, LOCATED 
in 8S. E. Louisiana in the heart 
New Orleans milk shed. Sales June, 
through June, 1960, $175,000. Will 
substantial increase this fiscal 
Buildings and machinery can be leased. 
PNce $150,000. Minimum $75,000 cash. 
Investment can be returned in five years 
at the present rate of income. For de- 
tails write P.O. Box 27, Amite, La. 


FOR SALE — COMPLETE FEED MILL, 
two acres land, trucks, bulk equipment. 
Ideal dairy location. Bilzey Feed Co., 
Tylertown, Miss.; 3610 

FOR SALE—HARNEY CO. FARM SUPPLY, 
Burns, Oregon. Feed plant, steam roller, 
cubing equipment, farm store in 240x650 
ft. building. 1,000 ton grain storage out- 
side, on railroad. Also branch in Winne- 
mucea, Nevada. See article Oct. 15, Feed- 
stuffs, page 60. Owner Jack McAllister 
retiring. Contact: Jett Blackburn, Realtor, 
Burns, Oregon; Phone 7890. 


show 
year. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J 


E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Mo. 


City, 


FRENCH OR DAVIDSON-KENNEDY SOY- 
bean conditioner, good operating condi- 
tion, all plate-steel construction, six high 
80” to 90” diameter super-imposed, steam 
jacketed kettles about 30” deep, complete 


with vertical shaft and 220/440-3-60 
TEFC motor drive assembly, kettle ring 
jackets to carry 150 Ib. psi steam pres- 


State full 
location. 
Minne- 


sure. With or without motor 
details and price f.o.b. present 
Address Ad No, 6530, Feedstuffs, 
apolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY—USED COOLER FOR 


pellet mill. Small capacity required. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6547, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 


GOOD USED RANGER PORTABLE LIVE- 
stock scales with trailer. Cummings Farm 
Store, Inc., Box 446, Friona, Texas; 
Phone 9111. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
MILL AND ELEVATOR ELECTRICAL EN- 


gineer—40 years’ experience in all phases 
of plant requirements, load surveys, con- 
tracts, construction, maintenance, auto- 
mation and sequence. Hardy and Rich- 
ardson batching, etc. References. Age 54 
years Married Leonard J. Danielson, 
13838 Atlantic St., Chicago 27, Ill; Phone 


Viking 9-0123. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, 
lowa. 


FOR SALE — TILT-UP RAILCAR AND 
truck dumper. Platform 63’ 5” OA by 
9’ 10%”. ASCE 90 Ib. rail flush with deck. 
Fitted with hydraulic operated retracting 
wheel and coupler chocks (separate). 
58° tilt. Lift cylinders not included. For 
further information write: Boise Cascade 
Kraft Corp., P.O. Box 500, Wallula, Wash. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

COMPLETE FEED PLANT MACHINERY 
liquidation Topeka, Kansas. Including 
100 H.P. Wenger multi-duty hard pellet 
instaNation complete; 100 H.P. series 


“100"" Wenger soft pellet installation com- 
plete; series “‘700"" Wenger molasses mix- 
er complete; 28” Waldron pneu-vac un- 
loading system; 6x60 Sprout-Waldron 


crumble roll; Bemis series 6109-15 sacker 
seale and sewing machine; many other 
items—all in A-1 condition (some only 


one year old). Call or write: General Mill 
Equipment Co., 2021 Pennsylvania, Kansas 
City, Mo.; GR 1-2454-55. 


FOR SALE — PORTABLE FEED MILI— 
Champion 1956 mill with L-P gas motor 
and truck motor. Financing is available. 
Truck is 1955 model cab forward V-8 
C-600. GMC 1952 truck with small ca- 
pacity corn sheller mounted on rear of 
two ton grain box. Send inquiries to 
Wisconsin Dairy Fresh Co., Stoughton, 
Wisconsin. 


HORIZONTAL CONVEYOR; COB CRUSH- 


ers; grain rollers; engines; elevators; 
molasses blender; hammer mills; motors; 
conveyors; tanks. C. L. Smith, Leola, Pa. 


FOR SALE—CARTER DISC SEPARATOR 
24-27; 10 bu. grain scale, in original 
erate; 3 ton Eureka horizontal mixer 
with 40 H.P. motor and drive. J. E 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Hwy. 50 West, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
BIG SAVINGS! 


6—Horizontal germ reels 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders 
2—French Oil screw extraction presses 
8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P. 
2—Bonnet 7'x60' rotary dryers, shell 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering presses 


Also—Screw conveyor and bucket eleva- 
tors, pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewater- 
ing screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1403 N. 6th St. POplar 3-3505 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Plan Third K-State 


Fumigation Conference 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A third 
conference on fumigation safety is 
planned at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Feb. 2-3. 

The conference was requested by 
the State Board of Health and the 
State Department of Labor to aid 
those engaged in grain storage to 
comply With Department of Labor 
regulations on fumigation procedures 
which went into effect Nov. 1. 

The conference is being held pri- 
marily for those who were not able 
to attend other fumigation sessions 
on the K-State campus last year, ex- 
plains D. A, Wilbur, member of the 
K-State entomology staff in charge 
of arrangements. Only 260 will be 
accepted for the conference. 

Advance registration by persons 


interested in attending should be 
made by Jan. 25, according to Mr. 
Wilbur. Application forms are avail- 
able from the K-State conference co- 
ordinator, Umberger Hall. There is 
a $10 enrollment fee. 

Sponsoring and cooperating organi- 
zations other than the State Board 
of Health and Department of Labor 
include the Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., the university de- 
partments of entomology, continuing 
education, flour and feed milling in- 
dustries, and extension division, and 
the federal stored products insects 
laboratory. 


KANSAS FEED CHARTER 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—The Whiting 
(Kansas) Grain Co., Ine., has been 
granted a charter to operate a grain 
and feed business with $100,000 au- 
thorized capital. Lloyd A. Lentz has 
been named resident agent. 


Chemist Award Set 


WASHINGTON—Nominations are 
now being accepted for the fifth As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural 
Chemists Harvey W. Wiley Award 
for Achievement in Analytical Meth- 
ods, according to Dr. C. O. Willits, 
president. 

This award of $500 will be given 
to the scientist or group of scien- 
tists who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to the development of 
analytical methods for foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, feeds, fertilizers and pesti- 
cides or for use in general analytical 
chemistry, Dr. Willits said. 

Nominations must be submitted to 
the secretary of the association by 
April 1. Nominees need not be mem- 
bers of the association. Further infor- 
mation about the award may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, William 
Horwitz, Box 540, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Station, Washington 4, D.C. 


New Approach 
Planned for Feed 


Production School 


KANSAS CITY —The 1961 Feed 
Production School will have a new 
approach in presenting important 
production information to feed mill 
supervisory and management person- 
nel. This was pointed out by Eric 
Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., the 
school chairman, in outlining some of 
the preliminary plans for the school, 
which will be held Sept. 11-13 at the 
Continental Hotel in Kansas City. 

The 1961 program will present in- 
formation through classroom and dis- 
cussion techniques. The enrollees will 
be divided into small groups for the 
various sessions so that the material 
can be covered and discussed more 
effectively. 

Information to be presented to 
feed men from all parts of the coun- 
try at the three-day school is being 
developed by 10 different committees 
made up of feed and equipment men. 
The material will cover basic prob- 
lems such as definitions, standards 
and procedures, and in addition, will 
get into the details of planning, man- 
aging and operating feed mills of diff- 
ferent sizes and types. 

Among the categories of informa- 
tion to be presented are process flow, 
equipment standards, plant layout 
and design, systems and procedures, 
operating standards, material flow 
and product control. 

All of these points, Mr. Carlson 
said, are “Steps to Survival” in to- 
day’s competitive agriculture and 
feed industry, and all are aimed at 
the goal of more efficiency and more 
profit dollars for the feed industry 
and its customers. 

The committees will bring together 
fundamental information and new de- 
velopments in these areas and will 
also function in the area of produc- 
tion research and production educa- 
tion programs. 


Solvents 


District Head Named 


NEW YORK— Appointment of 
James Scott as manager of the east- 
ern district of the Animal Nutrition 
Sales Department 
of Commercial 
Solvents Corp. has 
been announced 
by I. Roy Cohen, 
manager of the 
department. In his 
new position, Mr. 
Scott will super- 
vise animal nutri- 
tion salesmen in 


| territories from 
Maine to Florida. 
Mr. Scott will 


make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s general office here. He has 
represented the firm in New England 
for seven years. He received his B.S. 
degree in agriculture from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Products handled by the animal nu- 
trition sales department include Baci- 
ferm (zine bacitracin) antibiotic feed 
supplements, choline chloride, ribo- 
flavin, vitamin B,. and Silotracin (si- 
lage preservative). 


LIQUID FEED PLANT 

RICHFIELD, UTAH — What is 
said to be Utah’s first livestock 
liquid feed mixing plant is nearing 
completion here. Another may be 
erected at Delta. The facility will be 
operated by Don and Zack Hudson, 
two Oklahoma brothers, and will be 
known as Utah Liquid Feed Co. A 
16,000 gal. mix-blend tank will be 
used in the operation, and liquid 
feed pre-mix will be shipped here 
through a Salt Lake distributor from 
California. The mixture will be mixed 
with sugar beet molasses, when avail- 
able, and then sugar cane molasses 
will be used. 
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Report of Research | 


On Supplemental 


Methionine Given 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — Sup- 
plemental methionine improved feed 
efficiency markedly both in the pres- 
ence and absence of added fish meal 
in three trials conducted during the 
last year at Mississippi State Univer- 
sity here, according to Dr. Elbert J. 
Day, poultry husbandry department. 

The increased net return per ton 
of feed over the basal ration for the 
combined results with supplemental 
methionine at the 0.05% level was 
$3.10. In the trials methionine was 
considered to cost $1.40 lb. and broil- 
ers were considered to be worth 15¢ 
Ib. 

However, supplemental methionine 
did not improve growth, with or with- 
out fish meal, Dr. Day reported at a 
meeting of the Mississippi Poultry 
Improvement Assn., which for the 
first time had sponsored a research 
project at the university. 

In the first broiler trial, added 
methionine (0.05%) and fish meal 
(2.5%) were the dietary variables in 
a trial which was terminated at nine 
weeks of age. Vantress X Arbor Acres 
broiler type chicks were used in this 
test and in the two succeeding tests 

Three levels of added methionine 
were used in the second trial (0.00%, 
0.025% and 0.06%) with three prac- 
tical-type rations: (1) Corn-soy basal; 
(2) corn-soy basal plus 2.5% fish 
meal, and (3) corn-soy basal plus 
2.5% fish meal and 2.5% poultry by- 
products meal. 

The over-all results, as far as 
methionine levels are concerned, are 
shown in Table 1. 

The results with different methio- 
nine levels in this test were quite 


TABLE 1. Supplemental Methionine 
(Broiler Rations)* 


Added Average 
methionine weight Feed/gain 
Ib 
0.000 2.81 2.50 
0.025 2.84 2.42 
0.050 2.81 2.44 
*Eight groups (100/group) were fed each 


ration. 


EAGLE NEST CHICKS 
WHOLESALE TO 
HATCHERIES AND DEALERS 


Rapp Line Cross, Top Strain Cross, True 
lines No. 365, controlied Breed Cross No 
671, all Strain Cross Leghorns, also Straight 
Leghorns. Ames in-Cross B-50R, Columbian 
X Silver Hamp Cross, Golden Cross, New 
Hampshires, Park's Strain Barred Rocks 
White Rocks. Send for literature and whole- 
sale prices on your letterhead. Year around 
service. Phone AX 4-2442 


Eagle Nest Hatchery, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED AMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
inds—from the coarsest to the 
nest — for all feed applica- 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
a corrier for molasses and f 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 


similar, Dr. Day said, with all three 
of the different basal rations in that 
maximum improvement in feed ef- 
ficiency was reached at the .025% 
supplemental level and growth rate 
did not appear to be affected by sup- 
plemental methionine. He commented 
that these results are quite similar 
to the results from Trial 1 in that 
methionine had no apparent affect on 
growth rate; yet, feed efficiency was 
improved in the presence of fish meal 
to the same extent, if not more so, 
than with the simplified corn-soy 
basal ration. The net return due 
added methionine may be seen in 
Table 2 


TABLE 2. Economic Value of 
Supplemental Methionine 


Dietary Meat per !00 Net value per 
level Ib. feed ton of feed* 
% Ib. 
0.000 40.0 
0.025 41.3 $3.43 
0.050 41.0 2.50 
*Based on 15.5c market. 
The third trial was conducted to 


further test the three levels of added 
methionine as used in the previous 
trial. The results of the third trial 
with supplemental methionine can be 
seen in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. Methionine Supplement 


(Broilers) 
Results, 8 weeks 
| Added methi- Weight, Feed %e Mor 
onine, % Ib. gain tality 
0.000 2.94 2.20 1.9 
0.025 2.92 2.19 1.9 
0.050 2.96 2.22 1.9 
It is obvious from the results of 


P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Iilinois 


this test that methionine supplemen- 
tation did not improve the perform- 
ance of the birds, Dr. Day pointed 
out. 

The contradictory results obtained 
from Trials 1 and 2 are unexplainable 
at present since the rations used in 
both trials were identical as far as 
was known, Dr. Day stated. Further 


tests are being conducted to clarify | 


to 


the above results and tests are being | 


conducted to determine the relative 
biological value of poultry byproducts 
meal and feather meal as protein 
supplementation in broiler rations. 


1961 Livestock Day 
At Davis Jan. 27 


DAVIS, CAL.— The 1961 Animal 
Husbandry Livestock Day, set for 
Jan. 27, here, will be highlighted by 
specially arranged demonstrations of 
animal experiments in progress on 
the Davis campus, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Animals and facilities to be shown 
at this mid-winter event will include: 
dairy cattle at the new dairy re- 
search center; sheep at the new 
sheep barn; horses being ridden in 
stockhorse and jumping demonstra- 
tions; swine; beef cattle, and the new 
beef cattle feed mill now under con- 
struction. 

The program will open at 9:30 a.m., 
according to Dr. Glenn M. Spurlock, 
chairman of arrangements for the 
animal husbandry department. Three 
simultaneous morning sessions will 
feature talks on dairy cattle, sheep 
and artificial insemination of beef 
cattle. 

Following lunch, there will be four 
more meetings devoted to swine, 
horses, dairy cattle and beef cattle 
nutrition. 

Everyone attending the conference 
is invited to attend an informal gath- 
ering at the Faculty Club, preceding 
the evening’s banquet. The banquet, 
which begins at 7:30 p.m., will fea- 
ture Max Kleiber, nationally known 
pioneer in energy needs of animals. 
He will discuss “Metabolism and the 
Fire of Life.” 
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J. E. Price J. A. Haase R. H. Cooper 


NAMED VICE PRESIDENTS—tThese three men were among five vice pres- 
idents named at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, by Dr. J. E. 
Salsbury, founder and chairman of the board (Feedstuffs, Jan. 7). Each will 
retain his present capacity as head of a division within the company. They 
are: J. E. Price, purchasing; J. A. Haase, finance, and R. H. Cooper, produc- 
tion. These promotions, along with those of Dr. John G. Salsbury to president 
and Dr. O. H. Peterson, research, and H. G. Bos, marketing, to vice president, 
were announced by the company founder. 


PAUL BERG, P. E. - 


406 TRANSFER BLDG. @ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


G SERVICE 


A check the CPM 


... the California 


economy unit that 
delivers one or more 
tons per hour, in all 
sizes of premium pellets 
and cubes. The “58” can 
be used where steam is 


not available. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of pellet mills. 
Other models with capacities to 15 tons per hour. Write 
for complete information, or ask for your CPM represen- 
tative to call 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, Colifornia 

1114 E. Wobosh Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 
10! E. 15th Ave., North Konsas City 16, Missouri 


fatives also in: Albany Birmingham Columbus - Da 

Angeles - Mexico City « Minneapolis . Oklohome City . 
Richmond « Seottle St. Lovis Toronto Winnipeg 

Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, Englend. 


Soles & Service Represe 
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Denver Fort Worth Omoha 
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Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 
po my and Feeding has again been 
eries made in nutrition and livestock this 22nd edi 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The namerous experiments are 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, 
requirements of various classes | of stock for the vitamins, 
The 


Tables are enlarged 
and of 1.000 — 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 
By Leonard A. Maynard 

It covers the standard, constantly- 

also 


4 pages, 77 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes a report 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter 5 
Marry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of 

Medicine, University of G41 pages 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Déyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker 
found, specific suggestions for solving soubhamns confronted in produ , handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, f jing, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences, It tells of the many to 

be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrat 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. Lp 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pre- 
grams, and digestion in the ramen and milk secretion. Designed for use 36 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages . 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and oe 
im auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development of the industry, its 
distribation, adaptation and future; types and breeds, establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains “ona high energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, buildings and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $6 75 
management and showing. 543 pages, illustrations . 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal 


Requirements Committee ‘of the National Research Council. 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 illustrations. 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. — 
An 


recogni 
and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
_ trace elements, growth st and ¢ of importance te 
en and By -F growers. Useful to feed manuf nutritionists, 
- anima! biology. etc. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D 
Intended for stockmen, those who counsel 


with steockmen 
animal agricalture. Of particular interest to the feed y 
ing and feeding of livestock. Other chapters have to do wi 


tables and illustrations. A practical 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, lowa State University economist 


book includes valuable information on over-all planning and management. 
of the topics included are planning for maximum —~ 

effective accounting system, increasing —- productivity 

relations, improving purchasing, management of 

operation of custom services. 500 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small bat absolutely authentic and concise treatment of 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; 
lationship between feed consumption and 

297 pages, hard binding 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 
(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


of a book with a 35-year history 
This revised fifth edition of 
on 


FEEDING POULTRY, Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

1,500 co} 133 illustrations of practical, factual 

turers, f 


‘eed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. N: 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


production, flack management and ae breeding and 
selection, nutrition, disease control, 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a practical guide to hatchery operation 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 

447 pages, 188 a, Sa 

est mating buying feed, 

candlings eggs, 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 

By Stanley J. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 
A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head 
of the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers feeding. 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their 
prevention and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


A book for everyone interested in livestock production. Over 1,190 pages sg. 50 
a 400 illustrations of helpful information on all phases of the nm 


THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 
thorough and practical presentation of all phases of livestock marketing prac- 
$ 


= from the selection of marketable stock to the 
merchandising of meat and its products 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
A 22 


Beef Cattle Husbandry. This edition presents a , ae 
treatment of all aspects of beef cattle production 


LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 
An authoritative guide to the laws affecting veterinarians and livestock Owners 


which can not only save you money in lawsuits but help you 
in everyday operations to be legally right in what you do 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 

By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 
Contains concise information on 600 veterinary drugs—their physical and chemical 
properties, therapeutic uses, side effects and dangers, antidotes, and doses for the 
various animal species. Also lists pharmacologic groups of drugs, trade names 
and synonyms of the drugs, all animal diseases for which the drugs are recom- 


mended, and many health terms. A total of over 
1,800 alphabetical entries, fully cross-referenced 
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NEW ADDITION—Here is a sketch of the American Cyanamid Co.’s regional 
branch office and warehouse in Minneapolis. 


Range Forage Rated 
Only Fair to Poor 


FARGO, N.D.—Temperatures gen- 
erally below average and only fair 
to poor winter range forage over 
wide areas of the West have required 
heavy use of supplemental feed to 
maintain livestock, according to a 
report from the North Dakota Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service 
here. 

Stocks of harvested forage are ade- 
quate but relatively high priced. 
However, no shortage is expected un- 
less there is an extended period of 
adverse weather, the report said. 

The Jan. 1 range condition for 17 
western range states on the compari- 
son table was given a weighted aver- 
age of 76; a 70-79 rating is fair. The 
condition was rated down two points 
from Dec. 1 and one point above a 
year earlier. The 10-year average 
condition is 74. 

The report says that soil moisture 
continues short in most of the inter- 
mountain and northern plains states. 
However, southern plains and the Pa- 
cific coast have adequate to excessive 
soil moisture. 

According to the report, there have 
been no severe storms. However, 
heavier than expected feeding of 
cake, grain and hay has been required 
due to the cold, wet weather. 

Most low elevation winter ranges 
were open for grazing during Decem- 
ber. Exception was the northern 
plains where snow cover persisted 
most of the month of December. Wet 
fields in the central and southern 
plains have limited grazing of winter 
wheat pastures. 

The report states that the present 
outlook for early spring grass is only 
fair. 


atten 


Georgia Poultry Group 


Meeting in Gainesville 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The annual 
meeting of the Georgia Poultry Fed- 
eration, usually held in conjunction 
with the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn. convention in Atlanta, will 
convene in Gainesville Jan. 18. 

The meeting is being held separate- 
ly this year in order to stimulate at- 
tendance, according to A. C. Smith, 
president. Sessions will be held at the 
Dixie Hunt Hotel. 

Among activities will be the elec- 
tion and installation of new officers. 
Also slated are a number of amend- 
ments to the bylaws to be consid- 
ered. 


CENTRAL SOYA DIVIDEND 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—The directors 
of Central Soya, Ft. Wayne, have de- 
clared a quarterly cash dividend of 
27%4¢ per share on the capital stock 
of the company payable Feb. 15, 1961, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Jan. 27, 1961, according 
to an announcement by Harold W. 
MeMillen, chairman of the board. This 
is the second quarterly dividend of 
the current fiscal year and a continu- 
ation of the company’s record of cash 
dividends, which has been uninter- 
rupted since 1942. 


Cyanamid Expands 


Minneapolis Branch 


MINNEAPOLIS—Construction of 
a new wing to American Cyanamid 
Co.’s regional branch office and 
warehouse here is announced by Paul 
Will, local branch manager. 

When finished, the new wing will be 
about one third the size of the present 
20,000 sq. ft. facility, it is reported. 


It will provide space for headquarters 


of a newly established Cyanamid ag- 
ricultural division west central sales 
region, said Mr. Will. 

He pointed out that “the increas- 
ing volume of Cyanamid sales in this 
area made it desirable to expand our 
branch facilities to keep pace with 
the region’s potential growth.” 

L. P. Zapalac is the newly appoint- 
ed regional sales manager for the ag- 
ricultural division. 


Expect Record Turnout 
At N.C. Convention 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. A record 
turnout is expected at the North Car- 
olina Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.’s 
annual meeting here Feb. 13-14, ac- 
cording to K. S. Crittendon. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Charlotte Hotel. 


INTRODUCE FERTILIZER BILL 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A bill to 
abolish the 3% state sales tax on fer- 
tilizer and seed was introduced in 


the Arkansas House of Representa- | 


tives. Feed has been exempt from the 
tax for several years. 


COMMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


nesota, has removed himself from the 
Senate Agricuitural Committee — 
probably shrewd judgment by this 
gentleman. 

It is believed that, as the incoming 
Secretary Orville Freeman has sought 
advice on Capitol Hill, he faces a 
strong situation wherein the chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee was not consulted on the Free- 
man appointment. It was considered 
significant that the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee chairman did not ap- 
pear at the big meeting of farm lead- 
ers with President-Elect Kennedy in 
New York. The chairman sent an 
observer from his office. 

It is understood that the new sec- 
retary has been advised that he may 
best spend th. first six months of his 
time learning the existing farm law, 
as it is on the books, and hesitate 
to send any broad legislative pro- 
posals to Congress this year. 

However, it begins to appear that 
the wheat state folks are working 
with keen judgment as it now seems 
likely that Leroy Smith, formerly 
with previous U.S. Department of 
Agriculture administrations, will be 
the successor to Marvin McLain as 
assistant secretary of agriculture. 
His chore would seem to be to sell 
the two-price wheat plan to Congress. 
If anyone can do it, Leroy Smith is 
the man, but he will be walking up 
hill all the way. 

A Smith nomination to be assistant 


secretary of agriculture in the Mar- 
vin McLain spot will meet with only 
broad and sympathetic approval from 
the grain trade. 

Leroy Smith knows the grain busi- 
ness and the processing 


industry | 


problems. It may be said parenthetic- | 
ally that when he was head of pre- 


vious administrations’ grain branch, 
he was a giant compared with some 
others. 

On the Food-for-peace side of the 


goyernment, lame duck South Dakota | 


Congressman McGovern 
named administrator of 


has been 


| 


the vague | 


Food for Peace program. He has been | 


assigned to a cell in the State Depart- | 


ment, where he will be submerged 
by the complex of that agency which 
works in the same capacity of an 
exclusive country club. 

Mr. McGovern has been shopping 
around for advice from informed of- 
ficials here, and it is evident that he 
is currently surrounded by represen- 
tatives of the voluntary relief agen- 
cies who want all and everything to 
promote their interests in a foreign 
give-away deal. 

Information reaching this reporter 
is that Mr. McGovern is swallowing 


these special pleas with a large grain | 


of salt and that he will move slowly 
to the extent that he may under the 
State Department domination. 

Unfortunately, it 
reasonably nice guy may be sunk in 
an agency where his virtues may 
never see the light of day. 


USDA Administration 

WASHINGTON — This week will 
virtually draw down the curtain on 
the 8-year-old Benson administration 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

While Mr. Benson has never been 
able to sell all of his ideas to a Demo- 
cratic Congress, which reflected the 
high price support policies which 
came into being under the Steagall 
amendment to the Emergency Price 
Support law of 1942, he did have 
the effect of wrecking the old farm 
bloc plans which worked cooperative- 
ly to hold the high price support line 

Corn farmers saw where the cot- 
ton areas were stealing their acre- 
age. Wheat farmers saw that grain 
sorghums had moved into their acre- 
age controls. Corn farmers also saw 
grain sorghums taking over the feed 
grain markets. 

Under Mr. Benson, the soybean 
farmer saw his freedom provide him 
good, if not generous, prices for his 
crop. USDA stocks of beans never 
were excessive, and following the rec- 
ommendations of Commodity Stabil- 
ization Director Walter C. Berger, 
they were priced out and eliminated 
any accumulation of surplus stocks 

The Benson administration bows 
out with grace and integrity. 


appears that a | 


HATCH 


(Continued from page 1) 


prices are likely to remain favorable 
to producers, seasonal factors con- 
sidered, at least through the first 
quarter of 1961—setting the stage 
for a bigger output of replace- 
ment chicks during the main hatch- 
ing season, particularly in the early 
months. But as the hatching season 
progresses, the large hatches expected 
through the first quarter are likely 
to affect the industry’s thinking. They 
will induce an expectation that egg 
supplies will be large the last few 
months of 1961. 

Large hatches would in turn dis- 
courage storers and breakers from 
taking their usual springtime quanti- 
ties of eggs, except at prices that are 
in line with the prices they expect at 
the time they would be taking their 
eggs or egg products out of storage. 

Because of the importance of stor- 
ers and breakers—last spring they 
took 14% of the eggs produced on 
farms—in the market, the demands 
for storage and breaking are a ma- 
jor factor in establishing the price of 
eggs in the spring, Mr. Karpoff ob- 
serves. If the basis for establishing 
this demand has some bearish ele- 
ments—in other words, a prospective 
large output in the fall—prices will 
be affected even before larger pro- 
duction occurs. 


Spring Prospects 

Here’s what Mr. Karpoff expects 
this spring: 

Egg prices in line with the fa- 
vorable prices of the past fall, until 
it becomes evident that the hatch 
will increase. This will happen about 
the time the market becomes heavily 
dependent on storage demand. Then 
prices will likely drop. And the late 
hatch will decline to counter the 
price drop. The late hatch, in May 
and June, may even be smaller than 
in 1960. 

The likelihood of a smaller late 
hatch means that egg prices won't 
drop as low as they did in April-June, 
1959. But they won’t be as high as 
in the same period of 1960. 

For the year as a whole, as noted 
above, the average price would be 
between the 31.1¢ figure of 1959 and 
about 35¢ for 1960. The increase in 
production after mid-year 1961 won't 
fully offset the lower production in 
the forepart of the year, and total 
production for the year will be 
smaller. 


Per Capita Use Down 

Because population will be larger, 
average per capita consumption will 
again decrease in 1961. 

It will be on the order of 310 eggs 
per person, compared with 325 in 1960 
and 347 in 1959, according to the 
economist. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued fro 


m page 2) 


Assn. bulletin. “Roasting chickens went out of style when commercially- 
grown fryers became available the year around,” he says. “But now they've 
apparently been out of style so long they can be put back on the market as 


an exciting new poultry product.” 


SOMEWHAT OF A TUSSLE could be developing between the chicken 
and turkey growers’ organizations and the feed grain export interests. C. N. 
Thurnbeck, retiring president of the National Turkey Federation, told mem- 
bers of that organization that one of the things the federation must do, in 
cooperation with the Institute of American Poultry Industries, is to “work 
to direct our export program away from the present policy of subsidizing the 
export of feed grains which in turn subsidizes the development of poultry- 
producing industries in countries that will not be able to support this produc- 
tion in the future with their own grains.” 


Mr. Thurnbeck urges that 


“rather than create a false economy here and 


abroad, these feed grains should be converted to a finished product in this 
country where it can be done much more economically. This will not result 
in the ultimate disruption of the production economy of these countries when 
our grains eventually become unavailable for export.” 

While the U.S. exported almost 124%% of last year’s agricultural produc- 
tion, less than 1% of the turkey crop was exported. “We can place turkey 
in western Europe for less money than they can produce it in their countries,” 


he says. 


| 
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Ft. 


added $56@57, delivered Worth; pellets 

$2 additional, hulls $23. 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup 

Ply ample; 41% solvent $60.80, delivered 

Omaha 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm- 


T 
er; supply adequate; $54. 
= Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
r | supply normal; old process $62.60, up $1.50; 
- w "y 2a new process $60.60, up $1.50, both sacked. 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $68.50, sacked 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein old proc 
ess $53, new process 41% solvent 2 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
© $57, 44% $58. 
Demand fair; trend weak; sup 
) 41% $58 Georgia and South 
Carolina, $55 north Alabama, $52 Mississippi 
nd Tennessee producing mills 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


Chicago: Demand good trend slightly 
ay upward; supply fair; Memphis basis, hy- 
draulic $54.50 
Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
- Steady; supply fair; $74.50, sacked, Boston 
A AND D FEEDING OIL 10%¢ Ib. ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 -< ~~ ply ample; solvent $56.50 
= D. 3.000 A 19% It . D, 3.000 A 19¢: Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots Denver: Demand and supply good; trend 
300 D, 2.250 A 1T%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢: | NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients | 11 , 4... oe | lots 11%¢ ” sacked ‘ steady; $58 
D, 7 A 76 D, 750 A New ork: Carlots »; 10 ton lots Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
Chicago: I und fair; trend steady; sup- shown in these and adjoining columns are 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 10% Ib.; ton lots ll¢ ply ample; $66, f.0.b. car Seattle ay 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt Ib., all sacked, f.o.b Jersey. Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7\%¢ , , ary . Portland: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- to stronger; supply ample; 41% old proc- 
a million units of vitamin A, Le, packed | delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are wy adewenens 12@13¢ Ib ; ess 3@53.50, solvent process $51.50@52, 
in 55 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in a mver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Me 
the latest quotations available from | piy ample: 9¢ Ib., warehouse. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Feedstuffs correspondents and are not Demand sow; tread steady; 
ply ample; 21¢ Ib ‘ ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. ‘ew York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- necessarily those in effect on date of BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 300 D, 5 leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; A publication. The prices represent fair Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- E ie 
15%¢ Ib. average trading values and do not neces- changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
ALFALFA MEAL ; lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels (POWDERED) 
— i i San Francisco: Demand fair; supply 
sarily represent extreme low high levels mat air; supply good; Cincimnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
dehydrat 17 $65; suncured, 13 $46.60 at which individual sales might have oc- Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 11@13¢ 3,008 
both sacked oie $4.25 wt . Ware se. 
rimnati: De mand fair trend steady curred. A descriptive Comnery of supply Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 ewt., drum D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
pply ade dehydrated, 100,000 and demand factors prevalent in the feed Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; (POWDERED) 
vitamin A supply light to zero; $4.25 cwt., in 500 Ib 
“Philudetphis Demand and supply fair market appears on page 2. paper drums. Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
dehydrate $63.50 Boston: Demand and supply steady; 1,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
‘Ft. worth: Demand fair for dehydrated 4%¢ Ib ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12, 
slow for suncured; supply sufficient; sacked Chicago: Demand siow; trend steady: 000,000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 
dehydr . 27 100,000 A $57.10, truck supply ample; 500 Ib. barrels $3.05@: 28¢ Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib 
or rail; suncured 13 \%-in. grind, No. 1 carlots 80 granular $31.5 less than car- ewt. 
$47, truck; 15% fine gr $49, with | jots $40: 200 mesh fine $31. less than car- enei ven nae eee DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
. fat added $51, ra a a lots $40 AL ITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30 
Omaha: Der and fair eady; sup- Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; (All prices net, sacked, including ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus,, carlots 
ply ample; 1% © dehydr rate i, 100,000 A trend steady; f.0.b. Wyoming and South freight) $62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinanti 
units, bulk pellets $45; sacked meal $59; | Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28 Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
Omaha bas s a : : net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. minimum calcium 31%, ms iximum calcium 
Memphis: Demand fair to good trend $14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
steady; supply dehy dr » $16.50 and net $16.25. Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. uniform analysis; carload $61 25, sacked, 
’ a oy mw wars na Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
$52; reground jf . ply ample; $24.50 $5.50. load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
Los Angeles: Der d slow; trend ste udy; : bulk $59, f0.b. Coronet, Fla. 
7 supply adequate le ydrate i mea : 17 ; BLOOD FLOUR CALCIUM CARBONATE Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
Wed protein 100,000 A $52@ ‘+ hydr ated pe : Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
ie let meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $534 54; supply ample; $87.50@92.50, sacked, up supply adequate; $7@7.50 ecwt. 14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
sun ul, 15 in $45@46; sun- $2.50 Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; wall bags, $49 
cure crumbles protein § 5 Wales, T : Mini yhosphorus 18% 
supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars; ales, enn. initmum f ru 
nay Der fair r f BLOOD MEAL meal $10.20, 20 ton cars: both sacked minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
yet a uate ‘ A) gem ha a Omaha: Demand and trend very strong; Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
ie Buffalo: “De m fair; tren 1 ste . ly; sup- supply v short: 80 $100 sacked, Omaha fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
ply fair to g00 1; $¢ 0, sacked, I ston. Louisville: Demand good; trend strong: in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 
Chicago: Lem r Fr; trend easter; Sup supply good; $87.50@92.50 sacked, up $2.50 ; granular grind $1 premium. Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18% 
ply adequate lehydra ed. 1 protein, San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; i is : Fine grind, 560 Ib. bags minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
100,000 units vitamin A one “— J $6 a unit of ammonia, sacked $13.75; 100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar 36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
Minneapolis: Supplies plen' ful; demand Ogden: Supply ample; $82.50 $11.50; bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi 
quiet; no change in marke 17 dehy Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- premium, delivered Minneapolis wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less 
drated, 100 oft units of vV n m segs und changed; supply moderate; $5.50 a unit of Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 
pellets steady at $51 ever Minne ammonia, sacked ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
apolis; oiled reground pellets steady at $53 Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; : imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
Denver: . nand fair; trend steady; sup- supply ample; $95@100, sacked CHARCOAL maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b 
ply ample 7 , Chicago: Demand improved; trend high- Boston: Demand slow; supply light; Houston, Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- er; supply moderate; 80% protein $122.50, granular No. 6 $110 bulk ($3.65 per unit of P). 
ply good; 15 protein suncured $51, 150 sacked San Francisco: Demand steady; supply Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
000 A dehy lrated 72, both delivered ample; $141, sacked. trend steady; $93.50@95 for product carry- 
truck loads, sacked BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- | ing @ minimum of 18% phosphorus, 31.5: 
Kansas City: Demand fa r; trend steady; Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; changed; supply ample; hardwood poultry: calcium and a maximum of 0.1% fluorine: 
supply ample lehydrated al alfa, 100 supply light 15@100, sacked. $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton lots; $92@93.50 dock, for a minimum of 10 ton 
100 A on arrival, ets $4 Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; both sacked lots. 
pellets $417@49 "$48 supply fair; $119, sacked, Cincinnati. Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 7 
oy jet ~ 1 9 Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100 ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110 DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
aenye tec 
oie nelleta $504 Los Angeles: Demand fa trend steady; cecaeaiaiaae . Cincinnati: 15% phosphorus $88.80, 
a supply ample imported $80.75, 20 ton lots, COCONUT OIL MEAL bagged, in carloads; $98.70, bagged, in ton 
] supp y adequ ate sacked San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati: $81, f.0.b. produc- 
-in. $40, 8 an 1. Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- ple; solvent $52, expeller $69 tion points. 
= ; cient $100 sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
ANIMAL F (STABILIZED) manufacture supply ample; copra cake $63 car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 


san Franc isco: Demand good; supply am- Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
sacked trend unchanged; $62.10 carload lots; 21% P, $94.05 bulk, box 


San Francisco: | und fair; supply am 


les ible fancy 6%¢ yellow grease 
pl bleachable far 6%¢ Ib.; tow greas Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- car/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
good: supply tight light; $95, sacked ply ample; solvent type $68, f.0.b. car or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
Werth: d supply Portland: Demand fair trend steady; Seattle, sacked. earload; all prices f.0.b. Trenton, freight 
supply adequate; $95@98, sacked — equalized with nearest producing point 
éurnat = —S oe Chicago: Demand ly better; trend COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
ao Demand good: trend strong upward; supply fair; ), sacked Boston: Demand and supply steady; 74 18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
tos ep 40 Oe aoress the beard Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- | D. 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2.250 A 18% $89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
‘ ply ample: $112.50 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 306 more, 184% % phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
grea r inks - Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- D, 1,500 A 16%¢. lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
— ply good; $92, f.o.b. car Seattle, sacked. 21% $102; above prices, per ton, f.o.b. 
~ mple s § LES 
steady tal CONDENSED FI SOLUBLES Chicago Heights, Ul., or Nashville, Tenn 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS Boston: quiet; supply ample; Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
— 37.50@40 in ton lots. granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
Demand ply am- Cineinnati: De mand cae trend steady; Los- Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; equalized from nearest producing point, 
idvanced strength $58.56 ase supply ample; 2¢ Ib carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
ted th w $61 Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more 
fancy quoter ais ample; 3¢ Ilb., West Coast Jester alive ~stab- 
Ib f.o.b. producer's plant, a gain of %¢ Louisville: Demand and trend strong: 
since last weel supply scarce; $63, nominal, sacked, up $3. CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL regular feed ‘maining plants: California vo 
Aosta: ; Den an 1 good ; trend steady; € Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply scarce; (All quotations for all cities are bulk zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
supply limite 1b. Georgia and Ala- $e 90, January. basis, sacked $5 more) ton. Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15: 
b City: fair: trend steady: $51. good; trend firmer Minneapolis: Feed meal $68.60 bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
e astabilizec ow 5% : De ren : Atlanta: Feed 72 10 tons, $16 more 
py ple; prime stabilized tallow $5 ne 989 Birmingham: Feed $53.60, meal $70.60 Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
oon Boston: Feed $56.50 73.50 18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; sup- — Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Chieago: Feed $45 ° $ Columbia, in 100 1b. multiwall bags: freight 
Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; Philadelphi : Demand and supply fair; ess point, 
supply fair; bleachable fancy tallow, tank trend unsettled; $62 Moe’ 
oer 7 sais > Ft. Worth: Feed 70, meal $70.70 Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
mck ots $6.12 ell rrease St. : emand . 79.7 
ay } =. ar lots $6.12% ecwt., y Ww grease gh ~ — good; trend firm; sup Indianapolis: Feed $50 20, meal $67.20 18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
wer Kansas City: Feed $45, meal $62 calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
BARLEY FEED Buffalo: Demand fair: trend higher; Louisville: Feed $50.60, meal $68.6 load and truck load $75.50, sacked in 100 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: supply fair to poor; $64, Boston. New Orleans: Feed $54.90, meal $71.99. Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 


Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


supply adequate “tandard rolled $3 ewt., New York: Feed $56.10, meal 10 City. 
. standard frowned $3 ewt., both sacked ply fair; 26% protein $50. Norfolk: Feed $55.50, meal $72 Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend stronger : Fee 55 8.50, os enver. 
barley $36.59 sacked; ground feed Cincipnati: Carlots “11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
barley , sacked : 11¢ Itb.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. CORN OIL MEAL Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
Ogden: Supply good; rolled $45@46, whole Louisville: Demand and supply good; Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; supply adequate; $58. 
$40@41 y trend steady; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked supply light; $59.55, sacked, up $2 Philadelphia: Demand slew; trend un- 
Boston: Demand slow; supply light; Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; settled; supply very light; dark $70.25. 
$46. 0, sacked supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., supply adequate; $590. Boston: Demand active; supply spotty; 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; all Seattle: Demand good; trend steady: sup- light and dark $70. 
D fal 4 ply ample; $52 car. Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
’ sco: Demand fair; supply am oston: eman and supply steady; supply fair; bourbon grains: light $66, dark 
ple; rolled $58, ground $57 11¢ 1b COTTONSEED OTL MEAL $67, solubles $73, all sacked. ; 
Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving; Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $61@63 San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
supply ample; $43.75 supply plentiful; 10¢ Ib. Boston: Demand and supply fair; 41% ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
Chieago: Demand and supply fair; trend San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; $72. Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
firm; $34, sacked 10¢ Ib., sacked. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; supply poor; $71, Boston. 
Baltimore: Demand quiet; trend steady; yermand fair; trend steady; sup- supply somewhat limited; $59.60. Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
supply fair; $44.50, sacked. ply ample; 9%@10¢ 1Ib., carlots, sacked; Philadelphia: Dernand and supply fair; available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked. 
Séattle: Demand and supply good; trend 9% @12%é Ib., Le.l trend unsettled: $68, 30 ton cars. 
steady; $45.50, truck lots. Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady: Ft. Worth: Demand excellent for hulls, DRIED BEET PULP 
f upply adequate; ain and molasses 2, 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- light on hulls; 41% old process $63, f.0.b. Gaia basis . 


quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; mills Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent 2% fat Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
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plain $63.20, sacked, 50 Ib. bags, January 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


$44.80 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$59.85, sackec 


Ogden: Supply 
Les Angeles: 


good; $39@45 
Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample $49.90 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
sly limited; 59.75, sacked, delivered 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply lequate; $47.58, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand and sup fair; trend 
Stead $60.50, sacked Boston 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; $62.50 

Seattie: Demand good trend steady; 
supply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Boston: Demand light; eupply short 
ro 


Louisville: Demand fair; 
ply mal; 13@13%¢ Ib., sacked 
Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply 


trend easy; sup 


limited; 


trend firm $11 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


13%¢ Ib., sacked 
: Demand moderaté supply fair; 
é medium acid $11.50@12 ecwt., 
cream $11.50@12 cwt., both sacked 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $48, sacked 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $47.50, 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup 
ply good; pulp $40@45, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
plants meal $40, sacked, f.0.b Florida 
plants 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady supply poor to fair; $42, sacked, 
f.o.b. Florida points 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Boston: Demand good; supply short; 
13¢ Ib 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply dequate; 12@13¢ ib., sackes 

Omaha: Demand yod; trend strong; sup- 
ply short; 12¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15 cwt., 


sacked 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply limited 


trend f i 13 cwt 
Los Angeles: Demand »w trend un 
changed; supply adequate 15¢ Ib., less than 
ton s; 144¢ It ton lots; both sacked 
Louisville: Demand slow trend easy 


sacked 
ae fair 
ply fatir 


supply ample 
Philadelphia: Demanc 
$13 cwt 


Demand and supply fair; 


San Francsico: 
14%¢ Ib 
Portland: Demand fair; 
trer inchanged; 13¢ Ib 
Minneapolis: Demand steady supply 
greater market steady to off 25¢ at $12 
ewt 


supply adequate 


Chicago: Demand slow trend steady 
supply ample; $10.75@11 cwt., sacked 
DRIED WHEY 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving 
supply good; $5.50 cwt 


Ogden: Supply mple; $6.90 cwt., sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supp lequate: $5.18 cw carloads; $5 
wt both i 

Cincinnati: Der fair trend steady 
idequa ewt., sacked 


Boston: Demand and supply good; 5%@ 


Ib 
Ft. Worth: 


Demand fair supply ade 
quate carlots, standard $5.25, sacked, de 
livered Ft Worth ton t 50 f.o.t 
warehouse Ft. Worth 

Louisville: Demand slow trend easy; 
supply ght; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
6.25 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 


good $5.25 cwt., sacked 


ic Demand quiet trend firm; sup 
fair $4.75@4.85 sackec 
Portland: Demand 4; trend stronger 
supply ample; 6@6.25 cwt sacked 
Minneapolis: Demand siow supply ade 
quate market steady at $5.25 cwt 
Denver: Lr and slow r steady; sup 
ply ample; 5 cwt., delivered, truck 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, lL.c.1] 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $65 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light 
n $66@68 bulk, $68@70 sacked, 
Ft. Worth 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 90¢ a unit of protein, 


sacked 
Atlanta: Demand good; 


trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $64, f.o.b. Georgia and Alabama 
processing plants. 
Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply 


f.o.b. 
FISH MEAL 


$60, 


ample; 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 60° 
$90@92 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.05 a unit, f.o.b 
Coast $1050 108 

Cc Demand fair; trend steady; 
sup : $108 60 

Louisville: Demand dull trend steady; 
supply norma $100 @110, sacked 

Ft. Worth Demand fair supply suffi 
cient: sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $88.50; 
60 protein menhaden $98.50, delivered Ft 
Worth 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
stronger; 60% menhaden $110, f.o.b. Omaha 

Milwaukee: Demand limit trend slow; 
supply adequate; 60% $105, sacked, Chi 
cago basis 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm 
supply light; local production, 60% protein 


$1.50 a wnit, sacked 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply 
ple; $1.35 a unit of protein 

Chicago: Demand poor; supply ample 
trend easier; sacked: menhaden, East Coast 
$88@90, Gulf $88@90; menhaden scrap 
East Coast $84@86, Guif $84@86; Canadian 
herring meal $1.25@1.30 a unit of protein 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% menhaden $89@90, 
sacked, f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $100 
bulk, $105 sacked. 

Portiand: Demand fair; 
trend unchanged; $1.45 a 
sacked 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
ple; Canadian herring down 
to $1.25 a unit, West Coast, 


am- 


supply 
protein 


ample; 
unit, 


supplies am- 
5¢ in week 
subject to 


production; 60% West Coast blended steady 
at $113, sacked, delivered 
Denve Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $1.45 a protein unit, Vancouver 
Seattle: Demand fair; tr steady; sur 
ply good; $1.35 a unit pr f.o.b. tru 


Vancouver, B.C. (Canadian oduction) 
HAY 

Los Angeles: Demand slow trend un 
changed; supply ample; U.S. No, 1 $33@35 
U.S No 2 leafy $29.50@ U.s No 
green $31@32; U.S a 

rt. Worth Demanc fair supply suf 
cient earlots, baled No 1 falfa $42@ 
14 No $40@42; delivered Texas common 
points 

Louisville: Demand dull trend steady 
supply good; local hay, No. 1 $28@30, No 
$26@28 lespedeza, No. 1 $25, No. 2 $23; 
straw $18@20 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light 
50 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 


supply fair; second cutting alfalfa $% 
No. 1 timothy $25; No. 1 red clover $ 
No. 1 timothy and clover mixed $30; straw 
$18 

Ogden: Supply good; $25 ton in the barn 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; No 
2 timothy $39@42 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi 
ci t; prairie $24@27, alfal 0@ 32, baled 

Portland: Demand 
supply adequate No i 
34, baled, Portland ar ‘ 

Seattle: Demand g¢ trend firm; sup 
ply fair; U.S. No. 2 green alfalfa de 


lots, baled 
HOMINY FEED 
Boston: Demand quiet; 
$50 @50.50 


truck 


livered 


supply plentiful; 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; $43.10 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy 
supT normal $46.50, sacked, down $5 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limited 
end changed: $41 bulk, $45.50 sacked 
both sis 
Memphis: Demand poor trend steads 
upply ample; white $42.90, yellow $42.90 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm sup 
ply ample; $40 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady t 
lower; supply fair to good; $50, Bostor 
St. Louis Demand slow; end ea t 
ample yellow 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
I mited 1, delivered « ts, sac i 
msas City: De and f trend strong 
tight; white or yellow $36@3¢ 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
ukee: Demand limited 
€ adequate expe r 
$¢ both sacked, Chicago ba 
Los Angeles: Demand stea trend un 
changed supply ample produ 
1 protein $71 
Wichita: Demand fair supply ample 
i $7 sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady 
ipply idequate J es $54.50, old 
process $59.50 
Boston: Demand w; supply light 
$69.50 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair 
$72 
Louisville: Dema trend stror 
ipply normal; ol $79.50, up $ 
new process 74.50, up $2.50, both sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow supply euff 
cient 34 protein, solvent $7 Januar 
Omaha: Demand good; tren sup 
pl tight 3 solvent $60.90 old 
process $66.40, Omaha basis 


San Francisco: Demand fair 
71 


$ 

Porth Demand slow supply am ple 
trend hanged; $85, sacked 

Dem d good; trend strong nd 

h supply moderat Minneapolis basis 
solvent $56, expeller $61 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
) ample $68.50 bulk, $73 sacked 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85, dé 

ered carloads, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand mproved trer 
stronger supply adequate; t proces 
$55@55.30, old process $59@59.50 Minne 


Advance 
other 


polis 
Minneapolis: 
tion of strength in 


fair good shipping ins 
tion light: solvent up $1 x 
peller up $2 to $60.50 

LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair supply 
plentiful; 65% $160, sacked, Omaha 

MALT SPROUTS 

Boston: Demand and supply light $48 
nominal 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend highe 
suppl adequate; No. 1 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong 
supply firm; $43, bulk; $49, uneven bags 
$51 even bags 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher 
supply light; No. 1 $43 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


Omaha: Demand stron trend stronger 
supply very short; $90 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple $1.40 a unit of protein 

Louisville: Demand fair trend 


supply good; $87.50@ 92.50 icke ) 
Cincinnati: Demand good trend 

supp! short; 50° meat and bone 

77.50, Cincinnati 

Wichita: Demand heavy supply insuffi 

cient 50 % 85, sacked, f.o.b. plant 
Boston: Demand active; suppl) 

$1.20 a protein unit; converted 50 


Ogden: Supply good; $75, 


sacked 


Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply tight 
meat and bone, 50% $77.50 bulk, $80.50 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 50% protein $1.50 a unit 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $ 50. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend 


firm; sup 


ply limited; $1.50 a unit protein, ex-proc 
essing plant, sacked 

St. Lou Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited; $85 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm to 
strong; supply light; 50% meat scraps $85 
bulk, $87.50 sacked. 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply only ade- 
quate; price advance of $4 in week to 
$88@92, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand better; trend higher: 
supply moderate; 50% protein $87.50, sacked 

Portland: Demand good; trend barely 
unchanged; supply ample; $74@77.50. 
sacked. 
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Kansas City: Demand end fir teady to higher; supply ample; blackstrap 
supp! tight: ) $8 ¢ ga tank car, f.o.b New Orleans, 
nd $29.50 ton, delivered Memphis, truck. 
MILLFEED Seattle: DYemand and supply good; trend 
Minneapolis: ae . as § 75, f.o.t Seattle, tank truck lots 
iT Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
t 7 mple $ 0, f.o.b. Denver 
llin r a Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
1 5 pI ample; blackstrap 13¢ gal., f.o.b 
advance ¢ Orleans 
18 
Kansas City: OAT PRODUCTS 
Ip} mple 9 Chicago: Demand improved trend high- 
hor $ ‘ ply fair reground oat feed $16.50 
$ 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal 
Wichita: f eding rolled oats 4 
hort supt I Minneapolis: Oat market easier; feeding 
t | 1 $1 to $73 ked; feeding oat- 
$ hor $ wn $1 to $62, sacked; pulverized 
ip $ "| t $41.50, sacked; crimped down $1 
h the t | $55 sacked reground oat feed up 
nomina $2¢ nominal mainly be- 
I 1 f tight supply 
Ft. Worth: Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
for é te $47 ple s%¢ protein, reground oat 
s Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
I | nged supply adequate; local produc- 
$ | pulverized $67, sacked. 
$ tl | Ft Worth: De nd slow; supply suffi- 


oat millfeed $21.20; 
Omaha: mand g¢ re $28.80, sacked 


iT Louisville: and fair; trend 


steady; 


t 1 I $ | 8 r reground $28.90, rolled 
( ha | $ $75.90, pulverized $50.90, 
Chicago r l g t | I $63.9 all sacked 
I Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
$ ply fair $48.50; domestic, demand 
St. Louis: s n $ t $4 very ght $29.50; Canadian 
1 ran $42, r | r $ | feed demand fair, supply very light 
Cincinnati: |! f t i ste $34 cked, nominal 
to er I iat r $49 Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
lequate pulverized white oats 
Boston: mand f 1 ple: brar $45 
BS r ng $ | Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; 
Buffalo: i i f w ilve ed $55, reground oat feed, 
tr t 5 | $ 75, both sacked 
| Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
é | 8 lb. or better $47, delivered truck 
; OYSTER SHELL 
ildn’t Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
an nd it t Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady: 
fror $ 1 1 lequate 80 Ib. bags $23.85, 50 Ib. 
gs 25 lb. bags $26.35. 
Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
$ pie $27.50 5, sacked 
5 | Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
$ $ | norr n 80 Ib. papers $23.95, in 
¢ i per bags 24.20, in 25 Ib. paper 
$ ed $54 $ 45 
Philadelphia: San Franciscc Demand fair; supply am- 
tt $ ple ] 15, eastern $26, sacked. 
$ re i $ j Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
Memphis I nad f ¢ st I le $15.40, sackec 
DI Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
t $4 | eastern $36, delivered carlots, 
Louisville Der 
PEANUT ODL MEAL 
f $ ne Atlanta: Demand ¢ i; trend steady 
$ F I mited 45° for expeller, 
Seattle: Der ent, f.o.b Georgia and Alabama 
pls A $4 ie ng mills 
point rlot Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend slow; 
Portland: } | lequate 26% $42 bulk, $46.50 
trer nehanged: $4 sacked, both Chicago basis. 
Ogden: Supply t Ut | 
bran and 1 run $ ¢ : PEAT MOSS 
Denver: Demar st i | Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
supply ample } t Z ¢ end un nged $3@3.15 per 5.6 cu. ft 
San Francisco: Chica Demand and supply fair; trend 
$49 t urd 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80 
Los Angeles: Star ¢ | Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
jemand A | ple; Canadian 5.6 cu. ft. bales 
rat red n $ is i$ 
trer st San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
MINERAL FEED Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
Portland: | fair bale, f.0.b. pier 
trer 1 need: $44 . | Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
Sioux City: s 82 iy; truck ‘toads $3.45 a bale, f.o.b. 
$4 ne she | Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
San Franc : Demand st supt | , 
e Seattle: Demand poor; supply good; $2.60 
Ogden: €1 le lelivered truck lots 
_$103 ton, grar gs POTASSIUM LODIDE 
Wichita: nd 
with lis eo Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
rm; supp lequate; standard trace min- 
Ft. Worth: Der , | nd 90 3 K.I. and 10% cal- 
wand > $7! te esium carbonate or 
hydroxide 100 lb. drums $1.42 Ib.; 
$1 = t nd up $1.40 delivered basis. 
; : 100 Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
1 $ 
h calcium stearate or carbonate 
ires ) Ib. drums $1.35, 200 Ib. in 
- irums $1.35, 100 lb. drums §1.38 
Seattle: Dem 1 fair sur | drums $ 
ap ; Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
n $85, both ex 8 1 POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
MOLASSES Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
Demand limited; meal $73, f.o.b. Georgia and 
supply adequate Orleans ma processing plants 
Buffalo: Demand f , trend Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
ateady ipply fair 1 ¢ t 4 upply adequate; $1.30 a unit of protein, 
d 
St Louis: I I 1 | 
PI mpl N 
Atlanta: Demand ‘5 end stead 
I mited citru $21 
Minneapolis: Demand Ip} 
Milwaukee: De 
riees (Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 
Louisville: Demand fair t i stro 
ge ue a Has Stood the Test of Time 
) Gulf port 
Each year thousands of tons of cattle 
67 gal. im tank cas feed containing RUFIS are sold by 
orth: emal fair pply suff 
ent: blackstran 13%? leading feed manufacturers. Are you 
lelivered Ft. Worth tru $29.78, seller's enjoying any of this business? 
irket price on late of sf nt 
San Francisco: Demand ar pply good 
6.75, f.o.b, cars, I POUL-AN LABORATORIES, | 
0s geles: remand Bg 1 en Steady 
supply adequate; $22.50, f.o.b. tank cars 621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
$22.75, f.o.b. tank trucks Kansas City, Missouri 
Memphis: Demand fair to good; trend 


| FISH MEAL « FEED INGREDIENTS 


Phone—COrtland 7-8330 POULIRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Cable Address—Animalfeed FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 


| MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


| 
suppl 
trend 4 
sweet 
| 
| 
— | 
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Demand good; light; $73, 
points 
Meal 


f.o.b 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. 
in ton lots or more, freight 
paid to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate 
duction high fat content, 
sacked 
Atlanta: Demand 
nothing offered; 
livered 
Ft. 
scarce 
rice mills 
San Francisco: 
ple; bran $40, 


Beston: supply 
f.o.b. shipping 
Salisbury, Md.: 


ply ample; $70 


demand good; sup- 


feed grade (in 
less than 
mixtures; 
prepaid or 


slow; trend un- 
California pro- 
bran $494 50, 


trend steady; 
sacked, 


good; 
bran $45, de- 
supply very 
south Texas 
sacked 
supply 


Worth: Demand good; 

rice bran $34@35, f.0.b 
hulls $4.50 

Demand good; 


sacked 


sacked 


am- 


SCREENINGS 
Buffalo: Demand 


steady ground 
unground, bulk 
Minneapolis: 
pouring into 
to $20@21; 
lies tight 
$1; new 
mediums $14@21 
flax screenings steady at $37 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend 
le ground grain $31.50 
sacked 
Demand good; trend steady 
unground grain screenings 


trend 
York; 


fair 


and supply 
5 New 


sackec 36.50 

$29, New 

Heavy volum of spot Ca 
market refuse price 

domestic demand good 
range bottoms 

ranges light 

heavies $22@31; 


irregular; 
Canadi 


Cincinnati: 
supply adequate 
23.50 @24.50 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.65 
Buffalo: $25.50 
Chicage: $24.96 
Cincinnati: $25.64 


Philadelphia: 
St. Louis: $2 
SORGHUM 
$40@ 41 
fair supply 
milo 


Ogden: Supply good; 
Demand 


vellow 


suffi- 
2 ewt., 
common t 
Demand steady 
milo $2.16\ ecwrt 
Demand and supply 
delivered carlots 


SOYBEAN OIL 
Worth: 


Texas 

Los Angeles: trend firm 

good trend 

firm; $45 
MEAL 

supply suffi 

January; 


Ft. Demand 


good 


January 

72.50 March 
Milwaukee: Lemand and 

trend strong; $54, Decatur 
Chicago: Lemand 


supply 


fair; trend steady on 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Mid'and Co. 
Alfelfa D 
P. ©. Box 356 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapotis, Mi 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


unrestricted, easier on E.T.L.; 
ple; Decatur basis, 44% protein 
ed billing $54.50@55, E.T.L. 
tein, unrestricted billing $59.50 

«56.50 
Minneapolis: Conflicting reports 
ing crop conditions in China 
sensitive soybean market; meal demand 
good, but supply heavy; 44% down 50¢ 
last week to $48@48.50, 50% down 


supply am 

unrestrict 
$51.50; 50% pro- 
E.T.L. $56 


concern 
influencing 


Demand trend 
supply ample; 44% 
Portiand: Demand slow; 
ply ample; $76.10 
Atlanta: Demand and supply good; 
steady 44% $64, delivered. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady 
to higher; supply ample; prime 44% 
vent $56, f.o.b. Memphis 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; $77.60@78.10 


slow; easier 


trend easy; sup- 


trend 


} 
sol- 


trend easier: 


: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
44% $60.20, delivered Omaha. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; 
ly ample; $66.80, up $2, sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply 
trend unsettled; 44 $53.50, Decatur. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $56, Decatur. 
Ogden: Supply good; 41% protein $70@ 
; 50 protein $75 @76 
Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
44% $52.50, 50% $58.50 both f.o.b. De- 
eatur 
Wichita: 
14% $68, 
$69, bulk 


fair; 


71 


ample; 
$64, 50% 


supply 
14% 


Demand good; 
50% $73, sacked; 
f.o.b. Wichita 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; 
ply ample; $77.60, delivered carlots 

Denver: Demand and supply good; 
steady 14% $68 

Kansas City: Demand siow; 
to easy; supply ample 414% 
$53@53.50, Decatur 

TANKAGE 
Demand strong; 
short $90 

Demand 
digester 


sup- 
trend 


trend steady 
solvent proc- 


Omaha: trend stronger; 
supply very 
Ft. Worth: 
scarce 60% 
Worth 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; 60% protein $87.50 
St. Paul: $6 price gain in 
mand good; blood $87@91, 
St. Louis: Demand trend 
supply limited; $88 
Wichita: Demand 
cient: 60% $85 
Louisville: Demand 
supply fair 0% protein 
1.50, sacked 
Demand 
; 60% digester 


good 


supply very 
$82.50 a 


sacked, t 


sackec 


scarce; 
good: firmer: 


heavy supply insuffi- 
f.o.b. plant 
good trend strong: 


$87.50@92.50, up 


sacked 


trend strong; 
$82.50, Cin- 


good 


good; trend firm; 


$85. 


Kansas City: Demand 
supply tight; 60% digester 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% 
gen, 262 protein equivalent; $100 
f.o.b. freight equalized with nearest 
ducing plant; bulk $96 

Lima, Ohio: Minimum 42% 
262% protein equivalent; 
bagged 

Pryor, Okla.: 
262 protein 
$96, bulk cars or 
equalized with nearest producing 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 12% 
262 protein equivalent $100, f.o.b 
bagged: $96, bulk cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Demand good; supply lim- 
f.o.b. north central Texas. 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
trend steady; 
50 Ib. $1.45, 


nitro- 
bagged, 
pro 


nitrogen, 
$100, f.0.b 


Minimum 12% nitrogen 
equivalent $100, 

trucks, 

point. 

nitrogen, 


bagged 


Ft. 
ited: 
VITAMIN E 
Cincinnati: Demand good; 
50 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 
freight allowed to destination 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; 
$52, jutes 
Buffalo: 
lower; supply 
grade $61, sacked, 


Worth: 
5%¢ 


supply ample: 
trend steady to 

good commercial 
Buffalo. 


Demand fair; 
fair to 
f.o.b 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 


mated that 88 million turkeys will 
be raised on U.S. farms in 1961. This 
represents a 7% increase over 1960. 
Other industry estimates of the in- 
crease have been as high as 20°%. 

Although the stage is being set for 
a record turkey crop, it appears as 
though many producers are not 
alarmed. 

It was recalled at the convention 
that a U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture survey in mid-October showed 
growers in 15 states intended to in- 
crease the number of their breeder 
hens by 23% —46% more heavy 
whites, 19% more bronze and about 
the same number of light breeds as 
last year. 


No Egg Shortage Expected 

One of the major topics at last 
year’s NTF convention in Minneapo- 
lis was an apparent shortage of tur- 
key eggs. While this development was 
said to have been a major factor pre- 
venting a large increase in the 1960 
turkey crop, indications are that 1961 
production will not be limited by a 
shortage of eggs. 

“There'll be too many birds and 
too many eggs this year,” remarked 
an integrated producer during a con- 
vention luncheon. This sentiment was 
echoed by others in his conversation 
circle. 

NTF’s marketing committee chair- 
man, Herbert Beyers of Salt Lake 
City, said a 7% increase could be ab- 
sorbed by markets at home and 
abroad, “but anything higher would 
probably reduce prices to producers. 

“There’s only so much room in the 
consumer’s stomach,” he said. “A 
sharp increase in production would 
force the turkey industry into com- 
petition with other foods and bring 
about lower prices.” 

Another man greatly respected by 
the turkey industry believes that tur- 
key already is in direct competition 
with chicken. 

Dr. W. A. Billings, a former exten- 
sion veterinarian with the University 
of Minnesota and a noted figure in 
the turkey industry for nearly three 
decades, said turkey’s competition 
with broilers “means we've got to 
establish wider availability of small- 
er turkeys and parts of turkeys.” 

Mr. Beyers said an increase of 6 
or 7% “wouldn’t do much harm.” He 
related that a crop of 88 million tur- 
keys in 1961, as estimated by AFMA, 
would permit good retail practices, 
including advertising and promotion, 
and normal expansion of exports to 
foreign countries would likely result 


| 


in another good year for the turkey 
industry. 

Like Mr. Beyers, other marketing 
experts have shown concern over the 
anticipated increase in turkey pro- 
duction. They have said too large a 
crop would cause an oversupply of 
turkeys, lower prices and hurt the 
turkey industry in general. 

100 Million? 

In the closing talk of the conven- 
tion, Dr. Billings remarked, “I used 
to tell you to cut back on the crop, 
but I’m not going to do that any 
more because you'll raise more any- 
way.” He said he wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if total turkey numbers 
reached 100 million in 1961. 

Dr. Billings, now living in Florida, 
observed, “Everybody seems to be 
happy or reasonably content with 
their 1960 profits.” 

He noted the decline in the pro- 
ducer’s profit margin per bird over 
the years. And he predicted that in 
the years ahead there would be more 
turkeys, bigger flocks and even small- 
er margins. “I haven’t met anybody 
here at this convention who doesn't 
raise at least 25,000 birds,” he said. 
But he added, “Still, there are a lot 
of small growers—but they are not 
at the convention.” 


RETIREMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


After graduation, his first job was 
extension poultryman in the poultry 
department at Purdue University un- 
der Prof. A. G. “Chick” Philips, who 
later took Mr. Griffin along with him 
to Wayne Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in 1926. 

With the formation of Allied Mills, 
Ine., in 1929, Mr. Griffin moved to 
Chicago, where he was assistant gen- 
eral sales manager until 1948, when 
he succeeded Mr. Philips as genera! 
sales manager. He was elected vice 
president in charge of sales in 1952, 
and a director of the company in 
1959. 

Mr. Griffin has been active for 
many years with the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., serving on 
many different committees and is at 
present a member of the board of di- 
rectors and a member of the execu- 
tive committee. He is a member of 
the Chicago Rotary Club, Chicago 
Farmers Club and serves as a direc- 
tor of the University of Illinois Foun- 
dation and as a director of the IIli- 
nois 4-H Foundation. He has been 
active in many other industry and 
agricultural organizations. 

Mr. Griffin was honored at a recent 
retirement program in connection 
with a general sales convention held 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality—Top Service 


MILO—CORN 
ALL FEED GRAINS 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. ° 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


ST. LOUIS * CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


© PHONE HA 1-1114 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Christen T. W. Graham 


at the Congress Hotel, at which time 
he was given a combination color-TV 
and stereophonic radio set and a 
beautiful clock by his associates in 
the sales department. He will con- 
tinue his residence at 1426 Dempster 
St., Evanston, Ill. 

Mr. Christen is a native of Deca- 
tur, Ind., and a graduate of Purdue 
University. After serving as county 
agent in Adams County, Ind., he 
joined Allied Mills at Fort Wayne in 
1929 in the advertising department. 
Later, he was assistant district sales 
manager at Harrisburg, Pa.; educa- 
tional service director, Fort Wayne, 
and, since 1948, has been assistant 
general sales manager at Chicago 

Mr. Graham was born in Johnson 
County, Ind., was graduated from 
Purdue University and came with 
Allied Mills as an assistant salesman 
in Indiana in 1939. After serving with 
the U.S. Navy in World War II, he 
was assistant district sales manager 
at Decatur, Tll., until 1951, when he 
was promoted to district sales man- 
ager at Indianapolis. He was made 
central regional sales manager in 
1957 and assistant general sales man- 
ager, Chicago, in 1959 


SCIENTISTS 


(Continued from pag 1) 


the cow’s brain to set off a reaction 
which “says” to the cow: “Stop eat- 
ing, you’ve had enough.” 


Dr. D. R. Jacobson and Donald 
Dowden, the researchers who did the 
work, think there is a good chance 
these acid levels are one of the an- 


swers to varied appetites of cows 
The problem—why some cows quit 
eating sooner than others—is impor- 
tant, they say. If healthy cows will 
eat more forage and produce more 
milk, dairy efficiency is improved. 


React to Fatty Acids 


Their experiment was performed 
with four sets of identical twin cows 
They report that it has interesting 
connections with human food-appetite 
levels. In humans, it is suspected that 
glucose in the blood determines when 
humans get the “full” feeling. The 
glucose is a “major energy meta- 
bolite.” But cows don’t react to glu- 
cose that way. Rather, the animals 
seem to depend on what scientists 
know as the short-chain volatile fatty 
acids for the process. They are pro- 
pionic, acetic and butyric acids 

To see if this was true, Dr. Jacob- 
son and Mr. Dowden used their four 
sets of identical twin cows. One 
the twin cows would get, for instance, 
the acetic acid fed into her blcod 
stream by an intravenous injection. 
The “untreated” twin cow received 
an intravenous injection also but the 
solution was merely a saline without 
any of the three acids. 

The researchers found that the in- 


of 


tented. Dr. Jacobson emphasized that 


the injection of acetic and propionic | 


acid in this test was at levels as close 
as possible to the levels at which the 
cows would have produced acetic and 
propionic acids in their rumens had 
they eaten a good sized meal. Butyric 
acid had no significant effect, nor did 
lactic acid. 
“Chemo-Receptor’” Mechanism 

The indications are that these 
volatile fatty acids (propionic and 
acetic) are tied up with that scien- 
call a “chemo-receptor” me- 
chanism in the body that trips a trig- 
ger in the brain and makes the ani- 
mal stop eating. The researchers 
noted that the cows getting acetic or 
propionic acid ate only about one 
tenth as much forage as the cows not 
getting them. 

The scientists say it this way: 
“There appears to be a _ chemo- 
receptor response which is specifical- 
ly receptive to propionic and acetic 
acid.” 

This is an important finding, Dr. 
Jacobson points out, because it is 
basic. That is to say, it may answer 
some questions about the physiologi- 
cal make-up of cows which previously 
had only been guessed at or surmised. 
“Now we have some indication of 
why cows may stop eating or refuse 
to eat large amounts of forage.” 

Wide Possibilities 

He said, “This finding opens up a 
whole array of possibilities for get- 
ting cows to eat more feéd. Feed con- 
sumption is one of the factors in milk 
supply, though not the only one.” 

So, if bacteria in the rumen could 
be “coaxed” into producing less pro- 
pionic and acetic acid and more lac- 
tic acid, the cow might be able to 
consume more forage and use more 
energy for milk production on a more 
efficient basis, the researchers think. 

Dr. Jacobson and Mr. Dowden also 
think their findings may have some 
bearing on refusal of cows to eat 
low-quality silage. Researchers pre- 
viously found that such silage is high 
in propionic and acetic acid content 
It may be, Dr. Jacobson and Mr 
Dowden reason, that cows on poor 
quality silage get a saturation level 
of propionic and acetic acids more 
quickly; thus the trigger is tripped 
and the cows are “satisfied” on lesser 
amounts of feed. 
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LAYERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


at the same time a year earlier. The 
USDA report says that the rate of 
lay did not show as great a seasonal 
increase from Dec. 1 as usual due to 
adverse weather conditions over much 
of the country. All regions except the 
west were down. The West had a 1% 
increase. (See Table 1.) 

Reflecting an increase in the late 
season hatch, pullets not of laying age 
Jan. 1 totaled 35,178,000, 13% above 
a year earlier. Holdings were above 
last year in all regions. Increases 
were as follows: south central, 19%; 
west north central, 14%; south At- 
lantic, 14%; west, 14%; east north 


central, 87, and north Atlantic, 4% 

Potential layers including hens, 
pullets of laying age and pullets not 
of laying age, Jan. 1 totaled 340,208,- 


000, 3% below last year. Decreases 
were registered in all areas except 
the West, where the figure was up 
10% from a year earlier. (See Ta- 
ble 1.) 

Prices received by producers for 


eggs in mid-December averaged 44.1¢ 
per dozen 45.6¢ a 
earlier 


compared with 


month earlier and 31¢ a year 


December Report 


The nation’s farm flocks laid 4,922 
million eggs during December, 5% 
less than a year earlier. Production 
decreased in all regions except the | 


West, where it was up 9%. Total egg 


production on farms in 1960 was 
down 3% from 1959. 

Rate of egg production per layer 
during December, 1960, was 16.15 
eggs compared with the December, 


1959, rate of 16.34 and the December 


average of 14.27 


The nation’s laying flock averaged | 


304,838,000 during 


317.816.000 


layers 
with De- 
Just 


in- 


compared in 
4% 


showed 


1959, a decrease of 
area, the West, 
9%. 


cember, 
one an 
crease, 

The average cost of farm poultry 
rations in mid-December $3.21 
cwt., down 10¢ from a year earlier 


according to the USDA report 


was 


SOYBEANS 


(Continued from 


the part of this reporter to indicate 
mply that Red China would de- 
liver beans against a futures market 
contract at Chicago. The intention 
was to cite the uncertainty—the gen- 
eral lack of ition from 
the China mainland—and that offi- 
cial opinion doubted any failure of 
bean production in Manchuria last 
year and that on the of this 
buoyant bean market at Chicago, it 


or 


f 


good inform 


basis 


was likely that Red China may ap- 
pear in the market as sellers of 
beans 


The informed operator must know 
that Chinese beans would ordinarily 
go into western Europe, based on the 
delivered price of beans from the 
to the extent that the big Chi- 
cage market placed its chalk price 
on beans. 

Within government circles here 
there is great doubt over the ac- 
curacy of news reports on a soybean 
crop failure in Red China. These 
officials say the best information they 
have is that drouth or famine condi- 
tions have occurred in central China 
and that the moisture in Manchuria, 
the Red Chinese soybean area, last 
year was normal to good. 

They cite the condition that Red 
China is now buying wheat from 
Australia at 
ton and that, on the 
flected U.S. prices for 
China can sell beans in western 
Europe at $99 ton. These same offi- 
cials ask: “What would you do if you 


US 


of re- 
beans, Red 


basis 


TABLE 1. Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age, 
Potential Layers and Eggs Laid per 100 Layers on Farms, Jan. 1 


December 


a reported price of $68 


FEEDSTUFFS, Jan. 14, 
were in the Red Chinese govern- 
ment?” 

Reflection of Last Year 

This bean market reflects many of 
the of last year’s market 
when it seemed that soybeans for 
the old-new crop market would sell 
at not less than $250 bu. They never 
made that level but the early run-up 
in beans reflected a speculative mar- 
ket interest which is always willing 
to go along with a bull market in 
beans 

An old timer in the eastern mar- 
kets commented to this reporter this 
week that the present bean market 
situation defies all bench markets for 
trading. In the past, this person said, 
the long interests sold on bulges but 
the uninformed speculators 
now seem to be buying on the bulges. 

This reporter agrees that a tight 
supply-demand situation ultimately 
must make for high prices—but there 
observers who believe “unin- 
formed speculative invasion” of the 
market can only result in failure and 
that the informed speculators are 
probably unloading previously estab- 
lished long positions at much lower 
to the eager, uninformed 


aspects 


today 


are 


prices 
speculators. 

Perhaps a sudden appearance of 
Chinese beans through the Suez 
Canal or a realization that the end 
products of soybeans must carry the 
weight of higher prices would change 
some views of the market, it is ob- 
served. 


BROODER 
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heated pigs tend to pile upon one 
another seeking warmth from the 
other animals. 

“The unit makes winter farrowing 
practical, even in the coldest climates, 
ind enables farmers to produce hovs 
on a year-round basis without con- 
cern for weather or temperature.” 

No direct venting is necessary 
since the unit produces no -poisonous 
carbon monoxide, Mr. Parkinson com- 
mented. In central barns most ordi- 
nary exhaust fans will eliminate 
moisture-laden air and furnish suffi- 
cent fresh air to support combustion, 
he noted. 

The larger unit, adapted as a utility 
heater, can be used for such cold 
weather jobs as thawing frozen pipes 
and water fountains, warming hard- 
to-start farm engines, eliminating 
barn cleaner freeze-ups, and making 
outdoor winter repairs and chore 
work more comfortable, it was point- 
ed out. 

The heater was developed by Nu- 
trena in cooperation with the John J 
Fannon Products Co., Detroit, which 
holds U.S. patent rights on the unit’s 
ceramic mat, invented and patented 
by Gunther Schwank, a German en- 
gineer. Nutrena has exclusive rights 
from Fannon for U.S. and Canadian 
distribution of the unit for agricultur- 
al applications, Mr. Parkinson stated. 


WASHINGTON STORE CLOSES 

CENTER, WASH.—C. H. Lienesch, 
Island Feed & Supply, here, closed 
the doors of his store after operating 
for 11% years. His franchises will be 


jections of the saline solution-only 
had no effect cn how much the cow North North W.North South South United | handled by other local firms. 
Year Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States | 
right on eating hay before, during Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) SHEEP 2 
and after the injection. (950-59 (average) 59,046 68,026 96,577 34,134 53,110 37,953 348,847 | 
50,969 59.224 83.275 37.716 36.934 401034 318.152 | (Continued from page 1) 
The cow getting the ucose rath- 46 442 54,917 77,456 37,527 44,48) 43,847 305,030 | 
er than the acids) also kept right on Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms (thousands) ; ‘ 
eating. However, her blood sugar 1950-59 (average) ........ 4.371 3,316 5,384 5,126 6.806 3.948 28.971 | decline came in Nebraska where 
imes 5,230 3.416 4.585 5,704 5.89! 6.374 31.200 | numbers w 
of primary interest, too since this Potentied Layers en Farms’ (thossands) 
P y | 1950-59 (average) ..... 63,417 71,343 101,962 39,261 41,920 377,818 | Western states totaled 1,409,000 head, 
was contrary to what text books had | i960 ..................... 56.199 62.640 87.860 43,420 52,825 46,408 349,352 | 6% less than the 1,494,000 head on 
said previously and also contrary to | $1,867 58,612 82,694 44,028 51,871 51,136 340,208 | year earlier. 
glucose activity in human blood Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers on Farms (number) Sheep and lambs on feed for mar- 
1950-59 52.0 50.3 49.5 41.6 34.4 51.4 47.2 
streams. 1960 564 57:8 57.4 514 413 542 | ket in the seven major feeding states 
The cows getting the acetic or | 1%! 53.5 53.9 56.5 48.7 40.3 57.8 52.4 | totaled 2,442,000 head Jan. 1, off 


propionic acid injections, however, 
; soon stopped eating and stwod con- 


6% from a year earlier but 2% more 
than Nov. 1 in these states. 


*Hens and pullets of laying age plus pullets not of laying age. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler 


EXPORTS 


(Continued from page 6) 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending 


November 5 
November 
November |? 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


January 7 


Week ending 


November 5 
November {2 
vember |? 
vember 26 
cember 3 
cember 
ember 
cember 24 
December 3! 
January 7 


Week ending 


Total 22 areas 
1960-61 5 


November 5 

Novenber 
November 
November 26 
December 3 

December {0 
December 
December 24 
December 3! 


January 7 


29,076 
29,807 
30,072 
29,672 
30,547 
30,794 
31,473 
31,650 
32,666 
33,824 


"TUESDAY" 
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market and in turn asked you to 
raise more to keep his plant operat- 
ing at capacity. 

“Again we are faced with the prob- 
lem of too many turkeys. So now the 
merchandiser is going to the sale of 
parts of birds.” 

Selling turkeys in parts represents 
a new marketing phase for the in- 
dustry, Mr. Mason pointed out. “We 
are reaching into the area of the con- 
venience foods which have been so 
profitable for the fruit and vege- 
table people,” he said. “We are go- 
ing into many brands and many proc- 
essors outside our regular field. We 
are going to 180 million people in- 
stead of the comparatively few buy- 
ers in the institutional field.” 


Collective Advertising 


Mr. Mason commented that EMT 
is faced with collective advertising, 
“almost impossible to administer.” 
The industry, he said, must keep tur- 
key in front of the consumer, and 
the producer can help by selling his 
own birds in his own locality. 

“Ask your grocer to stock turkey 
items and be sure your neighbors 
know about them,” he recommended. 
“Use them yourself and invite your 
friends and neighbors in to see that 
these are really convenience foods, 
the best in high protein and low fat.” 

New turkey products already for 
sale or on their way to the retail 
trade include: Turkeys in quarters, 
whole legs, raw breast, turkey wings, 
oven roasted and stuffed breast, tur- 
key steaks, turkey “log,” pot pie, 
sliced TV dinner and baby foods. 

Mr. Mason demonstrated before a 
large convention audience how any- 
one can sell the use of turkey to his 
friends. Using packaged foods—tur- 
key, vegetables, beverage—and two 
hot plates, he prepared a meal for 
mother, father and baby in six min- 
utes. 

He said he keeps a variety of tur- 
key cuts and packaged products in 
his freezer at home and offers guests 

choice of entree. 

"Dr. W. A. Billings of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., a turkey industry pioneer 
and former University of Minnesota 
extension veterinarian, observed: “If 
we are going to encourage general 
consumption of turkey we've got to 
get the right package and price it 
competitively with chicken. 

“More small turkeys are needed. 
I want a unit small enough to eat 
at one meal with no left-overs. People 
get sick of anything if they get too 
much of it.” 

Turkeymen in general apparently 


} are mindful of their own personal 
| role in the promotion of turkey con- 
| sumption. Wrote Herb Lyon, Chicago 
Daily Tribune columnist on the sec- 
ond day of the convention: “Ed Fox 
of Fox De Luxe foods, handling din- 
ner arrangements for the 5,000 dele- 
gates to the National Turkey Fed- 
eration convention here this week, 
tells me the boys will eat nothing 
but turkey.” 


INTEGRATION 
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of maintaining feed volume. will force 
some feed men into more contract 
growing; feed firms also must as- 
sume marketing responsibilities, and 
many will enter into contract ar- 
rangements for scheduled processing 
and marketing of their turkeys. 


In some regions of the nation, ac- 
cording to comments heard at the 
convention, up to 90% of the turkeys 
grown are produced under some in- 
tegrated program. Feed companies 
are wed to these programs through 
contracting, financing, horizontal co- 
ordination or in some other way. 


Example in Utah 

The extent of integration’s influ- 
ence is illustrated by a cooperative 
venture in Utah which produces a 
million turkeys annually—a third of 
the state’s total output. 

O'Neil F. Larsen of Ephraim, 
Utah, a director of the Moroni (Utah) 
Feed Co., reported in a luncheon con- 
versation at the convention that the 
feed company is the heart of a co- 
operative of 107 members which in- 
cludes breeder hen flocks, hatcheries, 
a feed mill turning out more than 
250 tons a day, and a plant which 
processes 19 million pounds ofmtur- 
key annually. He said 90% of the 
million birds are marketed through 
Norbest Turkey Growers Assn. 

While some may call it on-the- 
farm mixing, there are turkeymen 
who are becoming increasingly inte- 
grated by erecting and operating 
feed mills. 

Bill DeWitt of Bill and Marve’s 
Turkey Farms, Zeeland, Mich., re- 
ported at the convention that he and 
his brother—who already grow 100,- 
000 turkeys a year, have a hatchery 
and a processing plant—are now put- 
ting up a feed mill. They believe 
that feeding of such a large flock and 
ownership of the hatchery and proc- 
essing plant justify a company-owned 
feed plant. 

On the other hand, for economy, 
integration or other reasons, many 
point out the continuing importance 
of the conventional feed industry in 
turkey production. 


hard work and industry cooperation 
to realize the full potential. In addi- 
tion to promotional activities, remov- 
ing trade barriers and sending only 
our top quality products are impera- 
tive to development of this market 
opportunity.” 

U.S. exports of about 25 million 
pounds of turkeys valued at about 
$8 million constitute “a very impor- 
tant factor in making 1960 a profit- 
able year,” Mr. Small said. “While 
other factors, such as our promo- 
tional campaigns, good consumer pur- 
chasing power, armed forces pur- 
chases and government purchases for 
the school lunch program all played 
an important part, without our ex- 
port business, 1960 could have been 
a mediocre turkey year from the 
standpoint of profits.” 


Increase in Exports 

Mr. Small explained how the ex- 
nort program was developed through 
U.S. government and industry coop- 
eration and noted statistics to show 
the increase in turkey exports. 

From 1952-1957, U.S. turkey ex- 
ports averaged about 630.000 Ib. an- 
nually. In 1958, they had increased 
to about 2% million, and in 1959 
to about 74 million. 

Exports of nearly 20 million pounds 
were reported for the first 10 months 
of 1960, an increase of 144% over 
the same period in 1959. Mr. Small 
said it is estimated that exports for 
all of 1960 will be more than 25 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Some European importers of U.S 
turkey are not satisfied with the 
birds they receive, according to Her- 
man Leis, owner of Leis Cafeter‘a 
in Milwaukee, Wis., and another in- 
vestigator of overseas market possi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Leis reported that most Euro- 
peans prefer to buy parts of a bird 
because of their limited refrigeration 
An importer in Germany told Mr. 
Leis that he believed the potential 
for selling whole birds was best dur- 
ing the Christmas season. 

‘Tf only Europeans. celebrated 
Thanksgiving like we do!” Mr. Leis 
remarked. “That would be a great 
help. 

“T still feel that the dress-up gift 
package of turkey to be given by em- 
ployers to their employees and to 
other business associates has only 
scratched the surface. And I wonder 
if we couldn’t do more with the broil- 
er turkeys as long as Europeans 
don’t have use for the larger birds, 
other than at Christmas time.” 

Mr. Leis reported that he “didn’t 
see turkey on one menu in any res- 
taurant or hotel” during his three- 
week visit in Europe. 

An honorary life membership in 
the National Turkey Federation was 
tendered to Mr. Leis during the Chi- 
cago convention. In making the pres- 
entation, Ray Thompson, NTF presi- 
dent, described the notable contri- 
butions made by Mr. Leis in ex- 
panding the use of turkey in the 
“mass feeding” field. Mr. Thompson 
said the friend of the industry from 
Milwaukee had preached the gospel 
of turkey consumption at state, re- 
gional and national meetings of chefs, 
dieticians and restaurateurs. 


W. P. Smith Heads 
Ft. Worth Club 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS — W. P. 
Smith, Ralston Purina Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Ft. Worth Grain 
& Feed Club at a recent meeting of 
that organization. 

Raoul Levy, Interstate Grain Corp., 
was elected vice president and Ben 
M. Ferguson, Brackett Grain Co., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. The 
club’s membership includes about 75 
members of the grain and feed trade 
in the Dallas-Ft. Worth area. 


General Mills Sales, 
Earnings Increase 


MINNEAPOLIS—Increases in 
both sales and earnings during the 
first half of the current fiscal year 
were marked up by General Mills, 
Inc., the regular mid-year statement 
to stockholders indicates. 

General Mills reported first-half 
sales of $285,281,188 for the June 1- 
Nov. 30 period of the company’s cur- 
rent fiscal year. This compares with 
sales of $265,947,296 for the corres- 
ponding period last year. 

Net income for the first half of the 
current fiscal year was $5.914,060 as 
compared with $4,392,599 for the 
same period last year. Net income 
per share of common stock for the 
period just ended was 75¢ as com- 
pared with 54¢ last year. 

Not specifically mentioned in the 
report were feed, grain and soybean 
operations. 

Among key developments of the 
first half of the 1960-61 year, the re- 
port said, was completion of basic 
construction of the first portion of 
the company’s new research center 
in Golcen Valley, Minn. A series of 
new products was introduced nation- 
ally. Included were two new cake 
mixes, Betty Crocker Toasted Coco- 
nut and Betty Crocker Milk Choco- 
late; Route 900, a powdered dietary 
weight control supplement sold 
through dairies, and the chemical 
product, XR-2000, a new epoxy co- 
reactant. 

In the grocery product line, the 
company also introduced a number 
of other products which are now in 
distribution in certain regions of the 
country. Still more are now under- 
going successful test marketing, the 
firm said. 


— 
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Missouri Turkey Day 


Program Is Jan. 27 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Turkey prob- 
lems will get a lot of attention at 
the 8th annual Missouri Turkey Day 
program Jan. 27, in the student union 
at the University of Missouri. 

The program will open with a re- 
port from the National Turkey Fed- 
eration, and a series of talks pertain- 
ing to management, price fluctua- 
tions, markets, disease control, re- 
search, nutrition, and condemnations 
will follow. 

Of special interest will be a panel 
discussion on “The Battle Against 
Condemnations.” Election of direc- 
tors and officers will take place at 
the business meeting. 


OREGON 


(Continued from page 6) 


permarkets”; J. A. Harper, “Out-of- 
Season Turkey Hatching Eggs’; 
F. M. Stout, “Fur Animal Nutrition,” 
and L. M. Larson, “Barley Improve- 
ment (Swine),” and Dr. H. S. Wilgus, 
The Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Cal., 
“Living With FDA Regulations.” 

Speakers for the morning session 
Feb. 3 include: Dr. H. M. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, “Mineral Require- 
ments for Growth and Egg Produc- 
tion”; Dr. P. R. Elliker, Oregon State 
College, “European Agriculture: Old 
and New,” and Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The 
Ray Ewing Co., “Vitamins in Poul- 
try Nutrition.” 

During the final session the after- 
noon of Feb. 3 speakers and topics 
will include: Dr. J. H. Meyer, Univer- 
sity of California, “Protein Supple- 
ments in Ruminant Diets’; Dr. S. E. 
Knapp, Oregon State College, “Para- 
site Problems in Livestock Feeding,” 
and a panel discussion group with 
Fred West as moderator and mem- 
bers including: Dr. J. H. Meyer, Dr. 
H. M. Scott, Dr. H. S. Wilgus and 
S. E. Knapp. 


Areas 
Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. Mm. Mo. Del. Md. | 
1,053 35! 716 654 100 535 1,480 1,801 | 
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not risen to 
degree 


any very appreciable 
and the result has been a 
steady demand for just about the full 
line. If there is any one that appears 
to have the best of it, it is still cattle 
feeds. Constituent feeds have held up 
well in price the past week and this 
in turn has been reflected in the 
mixed feed article showing an equally 
firm tone. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed sales continued good 
throughout Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho with mixers reporting that the 
movement of poultry items such as 


broiler, egg and breeder mashes set- 
ting the pace. 
Heavy indoor feeding operations 


were reflected in a pick-up of dairy 
and cattle feed sales during the pe- 
riod. 

Alfalfa hay quotations ruled about 


steady the first week of the new 
year. Inquiry measured a little broad- 
er, but available offerings at farms 
and ranches continued adequate to 
plentiful. Feed ingredient listings av- 
eraged firm with moderately active 
trading taking place on some princi- 
pal items during the year’s first 
week. 


Quotations averaged little change 
for the period with moderate gains 
and losses offsetting one another. 
Wheat millfeed prices held steady 
und unchanged in the front of a nar- 
row demand. Demand further slack- 
ened near the close after the gov- 
ernment announced that local mills 
were awarded a portion of the pend- 
ing export relief flour order. 

While the upper trend for soybean 


meal prices was checked, cottonseed 
meal values were stronger and oil 
seed meal prices averaged about 
steady for the period. Alfalfa meal 
listings held firm while whole feed- 
ing grains featured sharply higher 
corn prices, but a 50¢ ton drop in 
prices for feed barley. Blackstrap 
molasses quotations gained 50¢ ton 


at the close. 


South Central 


Formula feed volume showed little 
change this week. Plants are busy, 
mostly on five-day runs with varying 
amounts of overtime. 

Feed men stress the fact that their 
business leans heavily to the high 
protein items in their lines. Hog, 
sow, dairy and poultry concentrates 
are in strong demand. Inquiry for 
complete feeds is dull. 

Cattle feed volume does not seem 
to be coming up to earlier expecta- 
tions. Sales were generally good un- 
til about the middle of December, 
since then the volume has dwindled. 
This leads some observers to suggest 
that the cattle feeding business has 
not expanded as expected, despite 
the abundance of so-called “cheap 
corn” in the area. 

While business as a 
this week, there is a 
slow-down is ahead. It 
for sales to taper off at this season 
of the year, feed men say. Also, hiz 
er prices for formula feeds has less- 
ened the urge to expand inventories 
Some dealers are presently complain- 
ing of the difficulty of moving for- 
mula feeds in volume at the current 
marked up prices. 


Ohio Valley 


With deep snow blanketing fields 
and with temperatures in the 20’s or 
lower for the second successive week 
in the Ohio Valley, manufacturers of 
formula feeds are experiencing the 
largest volume of business they have 
enjoyed in more than a year, with all 
area plants working on full 40-hour 
schedules. 

Coupled with this pleasing situa- 
tion is a continuing consumer demand 
for meats, poultry and eggs, with 


whole is good 
feeling that a 
is not unusual 
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available supplies from farm sources 
being described as “slightly short of 
needs,” and indicating that withdraw- 
als from backlogs of frozen supplies 
are necessary. 

Another factor contributing to the 
current excellent feedstuffs business 
is the necessity for increased indoor 
feeding of farm animals, especially 
laying hens, because of the necessity 
of maintaining adequate body tem- 
peratures in the animals by increased 
feedings. 

Although farm buyers of formula 
feeds are voicing complaints about 
advancing prices for these feeds, 
spokesmen for a number of manufac- 
turers expressed the belief that 
downward price adjustments for 
many items are unlikely in the near 
future—certainly not until the 
weather moderates sufficiently to 
permit turning cattle and poultry in- 
to corn stubble fields. 


Mountain States 


The feed market in this area is 
down a little from the same period a 
year ago and dealers are at a loss 
to figure out why. The market seems 
stronger on proteins but lower on 
other ingredients. 

Cattle feeding is strong but prices 
are generally lower. Poultry feeding 
is steady but prices are lower, ac- 
cording to dealer reports. 


| Will Downgrade Grain 
| With Crotalaria Seed 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
the presence of seeds of crotalaria 


must be shown in inspection certifi- 


cates issued after Feb. 6, under the 
U.S. Grain* Standards Act, if there 
are more than two seeds of crotalaria 
in 1,000 grams (about 2.2 lb.) of 
grain 

This is the result of an interpreta- 
tion of the grain standards which 
provides that the term “distinctly 
low quality,” when used in the offi- 
cial grain standards of the U'S., shall 
be construed to include grain which 
contains more than two crotalaria 
seeds in 1,000 grams of grain, and 


“ 


such grain shall be placed in “sample 
grade.” “Sample grade” is the lowest 
grade under the grain standards. 
The reason for this action is that 
crotalaria seed is toxic. To date, 
crotalaria seed has been found in lim- 
ited shipments of corn and soybeans 
in the Southeast. It can be removed 


by cleaning. Farmers and handlers 
are urged not to feed or market 
grain which they believe contains 


crotalaria seed. 

Crotalaria seed has been found in 
corn and soybeans harvested in the 
southeastern states where it has been 


used as a cover and green manure 
crop for a number of years. The re- 
appearance of crotalaria in some 
fields results from the fact that shat- 
tered seeds of crotalaria may germi- 
nate years after they were plowed 
under. Thus, though crotalaria may 
not have been planted recently, it 
may appear as voluntary plants in 
grain crops. 

Further information about the in- 
terpretation and copies of it may be 
obtained from the director, Grain 
Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Elevator Explodes 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK—An explo- 
sion and fire ripped through the Thi- 
bault Milling Co. recently, causing 
extensive damage to the upper part*. 
of the firm’s elevator. 

There was no immediate estimate 
of the monetary loss. 


The blasts blew part of the gal- 
vanized siding off the elevator and 
loosened a chute on top of the five- 
story structure. The fire was checked 
by an automatic sprinkler system, 
but water from the system caused 
additional damage in the lower part 
of the elevator. Cause of the blast 


was not immediately determined. 


— 


AL's experience in shipping the 
higher ades assures you the same 


Alfalfa 
NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


Gas Storage Facilities Located at: INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
-Cawnauea. KANS, + TOLEDO, OHIO + MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BLAIR, NEGR. + GAROEN CiTy, KANS. + BIG BEND, COLO. 

LEXINGTON, NEGR. + PLAINVIEW, TEX. 
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